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on the /oricon into nightmare visions of 
| the scalpings and massacres and altogether 
dreadful doings of his guide-book. It was 
the camp cheer of the party of college men 
whose summer home the pilot was saluting 
with three toots of his whistle, in response 
to which, as the steamer swept by, a num- 
ber of fellows, in blue shirts and white caps, 
came out from the white tents half concealed 
in the greenery along the shore, dipping the 
flag and waving caps in recognition. For 
Lake George is not what it was. The priest 
discovered it, only to open to the soldier a 
highway through which for a century of 
battles the tide of war swept forward and 
backward past these mountained shores. 
The savage, the dreadful ally of now one 
and now the other of the wrestling nations, 
ground between them into the dust, melted 
ee away; the white hunter followed the red; 
ry at last, peace came and has remained, save 
as the storms sweep down from the mount 
ain passes and battle the unwilling lake into 
fury of wind and wave. And now tgp crum- 
“Ran! rah! rah !—A—D—Phi!—Khovw- | bled forts are green with grass,—so nature 
jhar-r-r!” It was not the war-whoop of a | teaches us to forget and to forgive war; 
horde of painted savages, sweeping out from | Bloody Pond, tinged only with the twilight 
the ambush of the pretty island in their | glow, is still with the lovely quiet of a lilied 
birch canoes, that startled the timid tourist | pool; and scarred Black Mountain beholds 





RAH! RAH! RAH !—CAMP MANHATTAN! 
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no longer the pageantry of Abercrombie’s 
flotillas and the scout on his stealthy track, 
but the brisk little steamers, gay with parties 
of tourists, and the “summer boarder” in his 
aimless skiff. 

It is in the glory of its eternal hills, the 
changeful beauty of its waters, the myriad 
islands that float like anchored ships, the 
piney points, the recessed and dreamy 
bays that nestle beyond them, the Sabbath 
stillness, the storm—sudden and black and 
fierce, that rouses the water from its golden 
dream and dashes it white with spray 
against the rocks; the splendor of sunsets 
bursting through gates of cloud,—it is in 
these that the lake remains what it has been 
from the beginning, through solitude, sav- 
agery, war, into the jaunty days of “ through 
tickets.” So it is that Lake George, as 
picturesque in its history as in its shores, is 
now a highway of pleasure and fashion, and 
so it is that these college fellows, enticed 
first by the beauty and historic associations 
of the place, have come here year by year 
for ten years, until Camp Manhattan is to 
them a second a/ma mater. 

The conscript fathers, the founders of the 
Camp, known also as its sachems, were all 
college mates together, and as college gener- 
ations came and passed, many more have 
been “gathered to the fathers,” until the 
Camp numbers a score or more. It is per- 
haps because they are all city men,—from 
the College of the City of New York,—that 
this dwelling in tents has so much zest to 
them, and that their kindling enthusiasm 
anent “the Lake” makes the ambitious 
Freshman the more eager for his distant 
sheepskin because it is the passport not 
only to the world at large but to Camp 
Manhattan in particular. The Camp takes 
its name from the Manhattan Chapter of 
the college fraternity of Alpha Delta Phi, 
whose star-and-crescent emblem is the ban- 
ner of the Camp, and in whose bonds of 
college friendship the “many hands” are 
“one heart.” Other neighboring chapters 
of the fraternity have proposed to follow 
the example of Manhattan, so that by and 
by the lake may be dotted with star-and- 
crescent camps, the green and white of the 
fraternity varied with the college pur- 
ple of mountain-shadowed Williams, the 
lavender of sedate Wesleyan, the garnet of 
rollicking Union, the orange of the mother- 
chapter, Hamilton, and the “ cornelian ” of 
victorious Cornell. It is a happy precedent 
thus to tempt college graduates, mostly pro- 
fessional men, into so entireand wholesome a 
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change of life, in pleasant renewal of the 
associations of college days. 

It was a dream of Freshman days—some 
expedition from the brick-and-mortar city 
out among the woods and waters which 
most college men enjoyed at their very 
doors. One memorable summer, five un- 
daunted spirits, having borrowed a tent 
and laid in a short supply of provisions, 
took the Albany boat and presently found 
themselves at Lake George, in the hands 
of the merciless savages (of the colored 
persuasion) who then preyed upon the errant 
white man at the Fort William Henry Hotel. 
Escaping from their clutches at the dawn of 
day, they took ship with Captain Hulett, of 
the good craft Ganouskie, who sang to them 
camp-meeting songs, and told them that if 
they wanted to camp, perhaps they’d better 
try Sheldon’s Point. Try it they did, and 
liked it well enough tostay—and starve. Not 
that they had nothing to eat, but being their 
own cooks, and very green, their hands could 
not keep pace with their mouths; they 
dropped one meal, two, three, behindhand, 
until it was impossible to tell whether to- 
day’s breakfast was properly yesterday’s din- 
ner or the supper of the day before. 

But after all the vicissitudes of the first 
Camp, there was a pleasant remembrance 
about it: the lake had already begun to 
weave its enchantments. The second year, 
eight camped at Sheldon’s Point, taking 
with them a cook, the dusky and devoted 
Lewis, since canonized as the matron saint 
of the Camp. As the numbers increased, 
a second servant became necessary, known 
always, whatever his personal identity, un- 
der the nomenclature of “Johnson.” At 
Sheldon’s Point the Camp remained for 
some years, until the too obliging proprietor 
‘cleared up” for it by removing all the 
picturesque undergrowth, and it moved to 
Little Green Island, on the east shore, just 
below the Trout Pavilion and Kaatskill 
Hotels, seven miles north from the Head, 
and six south-east from Bolton, a lovely 
bit of earth, having the full sweep of the lake 
north and south, and nestling in a quiet bay 
under the shadow of the mountains called 
the Deer Pasture. 

Each year’s encampment is set on foot 
at New York by the choice of the fortnight, 
with due regard to Mistress Luna,—usualls 
the beginning of August,—and the selection 
of the Executive and Treasurer, who are th 
managers for the Camp, and who proceed 
forthwith to lay in sufficient stock of pro- 
visions for the number going, according to 
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tables compiled from the Treasurer’s books of 
previous years. Canned goods and luxuries 
in general are expressed or carried as baggage 
from New York; the staples are laid in at 
Glenn’s Falls and carried by wagon with the 
ther baggage to the landing nearest the 
camp ; meat, milk 
and fresh vegeta- 
bles are supplied 
by a farmer on the 
lake shore, who 
rows to the camp 
each morning, and 
in whose barn the 
tents and camp 
equipage are stor- 
ed through the 
winter. Boats are 
hired, at about $5 
per week; the 
other chief expen- 
ditures are the ser- 
vants’ wages and 
expenses. The 
assessment 1s now 
levied at so much 
per day for each 
person’s stay, a 
convenient system 
for a large camp, 
and usually runs 
under $2, about 
the charge of the 





smaller hotels at 
the lake. An ad- 
vance party of 


three starts a cou- 
ple of days ahead 
and pitches camp. 
Ihe general start 
is commonly of a 
Phursday night, by 
Hudson River 
boat, when all the 
Knightsof Discon- 
tent who can’t get 
away gather to give 
the happier ones 
a send-off. A jolly 
breakfast at the 
Delavan House in 
Albany, and the boys feel fairly in camp 
again as they rush across to the cars. 

At Saratoga the morning train is boarded 
by tourists about to “do” the lakes in a 
day,—north through Champlain and south 
through Lake George,—on the round trip 
ticket which brings them back to the Springs 
in time for supper. This is the chief pleas- 














OF LAKE GEORGE, 


| ure train of the continent, and its iron path 


follows (Lake George excepted) the very 
trail of Indian, colonial, and Revolutionary 
warfare,—the highway of history. The bright 
faces that look out from the windows of the 
palace cars, which presently you shall see at 
Lake George, Champlain, the Adirondacks, 
the Green Mountains or the White Hills, 
Montreal or Quebec, the St. Lawrence or 
the Saguenay, Niagara itself (to all of which 
these particular cars go or connect), are alive 
with associations from their history books, 
now for the first time become real. At Fort 
Edward there is a change to Glenn’s Falls, 
so called since a modern Esau, an early set- 
tler named Abraham Wing, sold his name- 
right in what was then Wing’s Falls, to a 
Colonel Glenn, for the mess of pottage of a 
wine supper. The new-comers beseech the 
obdurate conductor to telegraph ahead for 
secured seats on the stage, while the more 
knowing fringe the platforms of the cars, 
ready to drop off and run a race with the 
train in the hurry-scurry scramble for the 
first stage and the top seats, in which pos 
session is at least eleven points of the law. 
The Zas¢ stage commonly starts off first, its 
population busily reading up in their guide- 
books, and asking the unstoried driver when 
they shall see the Falls and the cave in which 
Mr. Cooper hid away “ The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” from both of which he is driving 
them rapidly away. 

The stages roll out of the village with that 
leisurely rapidity which seems to be the 
characteristic of the few stage-lines still left 
about the country, as though they were dis- 
couraged by the railroads, and didn’t much 
care. Long may it be before the threatened 
railroad invades this approach to Lake 
George! The old picturesque stage-route 
at the north has already been superseded by 
the rails, and barren “ observation cars,” 
from which you can observe nothing, take 
the place of the Concord coaches; and the 
famous and witty Baldwin, their presiding 
genius, drags out a dampened existence as 
“ veneral superintendent ” of the branch,— 


“no longer a man,” he says, “ only part of 


a corporation.” But the sole means of 
reaching the Head is still by stage. For the 
most part, the turnpike follows the old mili 


tary road, though the planks here and there 
turn aside, by way of modern Improvement, 
leaving the ‘old road below. ‘To the west 
the Luzerne Mountains lift, and those which 
surround Lake George loom to the north. 
As we drive along, parties of boys throw 
bunches of fragrant water-lilies to the stage- 























coach top, run- 
ning alongside 
—at no great 
exertion —to 
catch the re- 
turning pen- 
nies; thus the 
flower has be- 
come atthe lake 
the distinguish- 
ing mark of re- 
cent arrival. 
Presently we 
reach on the 
left Colonel Wil 
liams’s monu 
ment, erect dby 
Williams stu 
dents to him 


FROM THE OLD FORT, 


whose will founded the “ free school” which 
has since become Williams College, and who 








ae died here in that “ bloody morn- 


~ ing scout” of 1755, on the same 
memorable day in which Bloody 
Pond, half hidden among trees be- 
low the road to the right, a little way beyond, 
received its name. Presently the stage 
reaches the top of a hill, and “ The Lake! 
the Lake! ” is the cry, as of old the returning 
Greeks called “ Thalassa! Thalassa !” 

We catch at once the familiar view of the 
lake by which it is known to ninety-nine 
out of a hundred tourists, who look north 
from the south end. Its clear blue waters 
seem to be guarded by the two mountain 
pillars on either side,—Prospect to the west, 
with the speck of a hotel perched close to 
its top; the long, dark mass of French 
Mountain, under which nestles the summer 
convent of the Paulist Fathers, to the east. 
rhe stately Fort William Henry Hotel, with 
its well-kept grounds, is at the very end of 
the lake; the unpicturesque village of “ the 
Head” (Caldwell, now “ Lake George” 
with the Lake House stretches along the 
western shore ; the eastern is pretty with trees 
and unspoiled banks along to pleasant “*Cros- 
by side.” The little steamers lie at the dock, 
ready to scurry off down the lake, or, if it 
s afternoon, the //oricon is coming up, 
signaling to the southern stages how many 
passengers she has,—a long toot tor every 

ten, a short one for the odd five. But all 
this is forgotten in the outstretch of the lake 
itself, blue and bright, circled with mount 
ains, along which the clouds float dreamily. 
lea Island first catches the eye, a pretty bit 

















of green a mile or so down the western shore, 
but bluff litthe Diamond Island, standing 
out by itself four miles off, insists on being 
the prominent jewel in the circle. This, 
where still there are signs of earth-works, 
was once the scene of a memorable fight. 
Here are found the quartz crystals sold as 
“ Lake George diamonds,” and here, of old, 
dwelt the “ Lady of the Lake.” Beyond 
it a dozen miles to the north, Tongue 
Mountain laps the lake, the pretty village 
of Bolton hidden to the west, the pictur- 
esque Narrows with their hundred isles still 
beyond. Shelving Rock, a curious forma- 
tion, though not much of a mountain is 
from almost any point of view a central 
promontory, and insists on intruding itself 
nto every orthodox picture of Lake George. 
Over its shoulder looms Black Mountain, 
the mountain of these ranges ; nearer on the 
east shore are Buck Mountain and the Deer 
Pasture, or Pilot Mountain, under which the 
flag and one tiny tent of Camp Manhattan 
may faintly be seen. 

“That, madam,” says a studious youth 
who has been diligently reading up in his 
guide-book, addressing his elderly neigh- 
bor: “ that, madam, is Lake George, called 
by James Fenimore Cooper in his celebra- 


ted novel, ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ 
madam, Lake Horicon.* Lake George, 


madam, called the ‘Chromo of America,’ 
is thirty-four miles long, madam, and one to 
four miles wide. It is elevated, madam, 
about 300 feet above the sea, and flows 
north, madam, into Lake Champlain. Lake 
George, madam ——” 

“ Give him ten; that'll do, Freshie,” re- 
marks a muffled voice, and the geography 
lesson is cut short in the middle. Presently 
the driver whips up, and the stage now 
bowls with a dash into the grounds of the 
Fort William Henry Hotel. The “round 
trip” tourists take a rapid glance at the 
lake from the fine piazza, rush out to the old 
fort, gaze with mingled emotions at the 
ruined earth-works and the game of Aunt 
Sally rigged on top, sentimentalize over the 
lime-kiln they mistake for Fort George, rush 
back again to the hotel, run upstairs to see 
the jumble of relics and curiosities in the 
upper hall, bolt a hasty dinner while the little 


* This is said by Cooper, who spells it Horican, to 
mean “silvery water,’ and to be the name of a 
tribe of Indians residing near. The nearest ap- 
proach that can be historically traced is “ Horo- 


coni,” another way of spelling Iroquois (Parkman), | 


though an old Dutch map locates a tribe of “ Hori- 
kons ” near Cape Cod (De Costa). 
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steamers whistle provokingly, and finally hurry 
aboard to “do” the rest of Lake George. 
But, despite the incongruities about the 
hotel, no one of any thoughtfulness can ap- 
proach Lake George without a deep sense 
of the somber historic tinge that 
every scene. From the moment 
Pond is reached, each spot has its history, 
—the sunshine of to-day is tempered by the 


colors 
Blk ody 


shadow of the past. At these old earth 
works, plain enough yet, not a stone’s 
throw from the gay hotel, men fought 
and died, there was a dreadful massacre, 


women were murdered with their babes at 
their breast. Desecrated as the place 1S, 
the ear closes to the sounds of pop-guns, 
clicking balls, and flirtatious chatter, and 
the imaginative eye sees only the somber 
mounds and the sad pines that have had a 
century’s growth upon these graves of men. 

The history of Lake George* is too ab 
sorbing to pass it by, even in a brief sketch 
of summer pleasuring. Arnold, of Rugby, 
in his lectures on history, counseled his stu 
dents to study well the topography of a 
country before they undertook to compass 
its history. This is peculiarly desirable at 
Lake George, and Black Mountain offers an 
excellent observatory. From its peak the 
whole country is mapped out in the distance 
below, and one sees at a glance just why 
this region has been the battle-ground of 
the continent. Here is the open key to 
whole book-shelves of histories. ‘To the 
east, the Green Mountains, to the west, 
the Adirondacks,—the “ Black Mountains” 
(Aganuschion) of the Indians,—form great 
walls, between which lies the valley of ‘the 
lakes, called “The Gate of the Country” 
(Caniaderi Guarunte) by the Iroquois. Lake 
George itself is a mountain valley, swept ages 


* Rev. B. F. De Costa is the historical student 
of the lake and the best authority; see his * Nar- 
rative of Events at Lake George,” virtually incor- 


porated in his guide-book to “ Lake George; 
* Notes on the History of Fort George,” with a 
late appendix; and a érochure on “ The Fight at 


Diamond Island.” A “ History of the Town of 







Queensbury.” by A. W. Holden, M. D., is full of 
interesting detail about the lake, though it has the 
failings of a local history. S. R. Stoddard’s “ Lake 
George Illustrated” is the latest guide-book; see 
also descriptive and historical guides by B. C. Butler 
and H. Marvin. The best map is a large one of 
the lake published by J. E. Beers & Co., New 


York, 1876. To complete the bibliography of the 
lake, see references in the general histories, par 
ticularly Parkman’s, Bancroft’s, and Lossing’s; the 
early relations and colonial documents; military 
reports ; the descriptions of travelers, particularly of 
the Baroness Riedesel, President Dwight, Trumbull, 
and Charles Carroll, and passages in Cooper’s novels. 
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ago by deep floods, which ground the clear, 
fine sand that forms much of the bottom of 
the lake, and left the lower hill-tops peeping 
above the remaining waters as_ islands. 


Here is a continuous pass, by water, through 





AT LAKE GEORGE. 


Hendrik Hudson was pushing up from the 
south, visited the lake which bears his namy 
and defeated, probably not far from the 
familiar battle-ground, their Iroquois ene 


ty 


mies. There is no evidence that he saw 





the peaks and forests of the “ endless mount- 
ains”’ (Appalachian), down to the great Hud- 
son valley, through which, between the 
Catskills and the Berkshires, the mighty river 
carries its waters to the sea. Lon 
the white man set foot here, two great 
nations of Indians battled for these hunting 
grounds, and the falls at the outlet of Lake 
George, the future battle-ground of many a 
famous general, were known to the wander 
ing Indians of the north as Huncksoock, 

the place where everybody. fights.” After 


before 


generations of struggle, the Iroquois, the 
‘rful league of the S Nations. drove 
powerlul league of the Six Nations, drove 
the more ancient settlers, known to white 
history as the Algonquin or Huron tribes, 
‘ | 
beyond the St. Lawrence and_ across 
Champlain, and in derision of the van- 
quished called their remnant the Adiron- 
dacks, “who eat the bark of trees.” But 
their war parties still preyed across the 
border, and it was with one of these that 
Champlain, in 1609, the very year in which 


Lake George, though it is probable that he 
heard of it from the Indians. The first 
white man to gaze upon its waters was 
doubtless the Jesuit Father, Isaac Jogues, 
who saw the lake in 1648—some contend in 
1642. On the thronged and splendid canvas 
of these historic scenes, the delicate and 
saintly figure of this heroic martyr stands 
forever first. 

When the French conceived that splendid 
military campaign which their generals fol 


lowed for the great part of a century,—t! 


environment of the English settlements, | 
a line of forts from the mouth of the St 
Lawrence up the great lakes and down 
ence to New Orleans, which should b 


} 
drawn closer and closer to the Atlantic coast, 


' 
until the English were swept off the contine 

—this line of attack became of first impor 
tance, and the brilliant history of Lake Georg 
is chiefly connected with that final str 1gole 
for the supremacy of the continent, which 
we know as the French and Indian war. 
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Here, in fact, was decided a question, the 
most pregnant in modern history,—whether 
what is now the great Republic should be 
an English or a French nation. Had this 
been otherwise determined, how much might 
have been lost to human progress ! 

afterward 


In the year 1755, General, 
Sir, William Johnson built the military 
road from the Hudson River to the 


lake, encamped at its head,and named it 


Lake George, “not only in honor of His 


Majesty, but to ascertain his undoubted do- 
minion here.” The country was covered 


with dense primeval forest, where, according | 


to his report,—perhaps not quite correct,— 
“no house was ever before built, nor a spot 
of land cleared.” It was on the 8th of Sep- 
tember that, hearing of the French General 
Dieskau’s approach, a skirmishing party was 
sent to the south to reconnoiter. The party 
was trapped into an ambush; Colonel Will- 
iams and King Hendrick fell at the first fire, 
and the French, who had come around the 
southern spur of French Mountain, pursued 
almost into the works ofthe camp. It was on 
their careless retreat from this first “ Battle 
of Lake George,” having failed to carry the 





fortifications, that a fresh force of 200 New | 


Hampshire men, under Captain McGinnis, 
coming north from Fort Edward, attacked 
a party of three hundred, seated at their sup- 
per by the little pond near Half-way Brook, 
and killed so many that the pool was said to 
have been heaped dry with the slain, and 
from the dreadful hue of that slaughter took 
its name of “ Bloody Pond.” In this au- 
tumn, Fort William Henry was built. In 
July of 1757, the greatest of French- 
American generals, Montcalm, left Montreal 
with 9,000 men, among them those ruthless 
savages of whose cannibal orgies Father 
Roubaud tells the dreadful story. On 
the 3d of August, from near where the 
Lake House now stands, he planted his bat- 
teries against Fort William Henry, which 
some of the French records mistakenly call 


Fort George. The defense was brave, but 
fruitless ; after six days it was agreed that the 
garrison should march out with honors and 
be given escort to Fort Edward. As the 
English troops filed out, the savages, defying 
the compact, began that dreadful massacre 
of Fort William Henry which is one of the 
most terrible scenes in American history. 
The first butchery, says poor Father Rou- 
baud, “transformed them into many 
ferocious beasts ” ; according to many of the 
accounts, not less than five hundred were 
most cruelly slain. 

The next year the tide of war turned 
north, bearing upon its surface the most 


so 


brilliant pageant in American history. On 
Wednesday morning, July 5, at eight 


o’clock, an army of 16,000 men, generaled 
by Abercrombie and young Lord Howe, the 
“Lycurgus ” and idol of the troops, em- 
barked from Fort William Henry in a thou- 
sand boats. It was a brilliant midsummer 
day, and not a cloud, say the chroniclers, 
was in the sky. The troops and the boats 
were decked as if for a holiday parade; 
it was a gala-day prefacing an easy and 
bloodless victory. The long lines fronting 
down the lake were gay with flags; the 
brilliant uniforms and glint of arms put to 
shame the sparkling waters; martial musi 
inspired those not kindled by the pageantry 
itself. ‘Three days afterward a melancholy 
procession of defeat, bearing the body ol 
Lord Howe and the groaning wounded, re- 
turned over the course of the gay procession, 
Here, at once, are the two sides of glittering 
and dreadful war. 

The next year, 1759, in which year Fort 
George proper was in part built, a third pro- 
cession, Ambherst’s army of 11,000 men, 
passed along the lake. Fort Ti was precipi- 
tately evacuated and fell into the hands of the 
English ; and September 21 a proclamation 
was issued declaring this region again quiet. 

The Revolution made this country again 
a field of battle and the last event in Lake 
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HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


George’s military annals was in 1780, when 
the American garrison of Fort George, vent- 
uring out against the enemy, was cut to 
pieces near Bloody Pond, and the Fort for 
the last time fell into British hands. It was 
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presently left to abandonment, and 
since that time nothing has ruffled the 
quiet of Lake George, except the news- 
paper earthquake which in 1868 sent 
Recluse Island very unnecessarily to 
the bottom. The affair was nothing 
but an echo of the earthquake which 
really did disturb the lake in 1775. 
Such is Lake George of the past— 
of the imaginative eye. But Lake 
George and camp life of the present, 
as observed by the average tourist, are 
of a different sort. Camp Manhattan 
is on the north-west shore of the little 
ten-acre island, with a fine sweep of 
outlook : north are Dome Island, Tongue 
Mountain and Bolton Bay; south, 
through the gap between Long Island 
and Harris Point, is the Fort William 
Henry Hotel, seven miles distant. New 
York is supposed to be 218, though 
some say a million, miles from Camp 
Manhattan, in the same direction. 
Opposite the camp, the lake is at its 
widest, about four miles across. To 
the south-east of the island the land 
projects in long, slim, picturesque points, 
between which are deep bays ; into one 
of these a sluggish stream enters, thick 
with tangle of lily-pads and fringed 
with reeds. The shore is wooded mostly 
with the evergreen trees, though here 
and there are graceful clusters of elms, and 
the maple waits its autumn time of flower- 
ing. ‘Two summer hotels, with a consider- 
able bluff occupied by cottages between 
them, form a convenient base of supplies 
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for the camp ; these are the Trout Pavilion | home of the all-hours-of-the-night element, 
and the Kaatskill House. The island is cut | particularly of the whist quartette, who at 
off from the shore by a narrow and lovely | this writing stand 286 to 269, the sum total 
inlet of crescent shape, named by the Camp | of two years’ campaigns. Just south is 
Crescent Water; with it the island star forms the “Gospel Tent,” 
the star-and-crescent of the Fraternity. It founded on a rock by 
is in the very shadow of the great Deer the very shore, with 
Pasture mountain, which gives back echoes a lovely outlook, the 
to the camp halloos; and about the foot of waves lapping you to 
the mountain, just north from the camp, are sleep at night, and 
hidden three quiet, rounded bays, so with- bothering you exceed- 
drawn that they are still unnamed,—tiny ingly in the morning; it 
lakes themselves, where the turtles bask in isinhabited by the Gos- 
the sun on the water-soaked and mossy | pellers—the quiet men. 
logs, the cardinal-flower tempts the boat- | It is so called because 
man into tangles of fallen trees and tropic | the lapse of years has 
undergrowth, and the water-lily perfumes the made it not only ven- 
air with an odor that seems part of the erable, but holy; its 
dreamy, delicious scene. These are poets’ inhabitants love it, but 
bays; let the gay world keep away. they do criticise the im- 

The visitor to the camp lands at a natural partiality with which 
dock between two great masses of flat rock, the holes and the rain 
and is ushered first to the “ Head-quarters |, cusueow risuerman, 2° distributed, so that 
Tent,” its name a relic of the medizval mil- the most extensive dry 
itary history of the Camp. It is always ex- | places are just short of six feet long. The 
plained to visitors—by each member of the | third tent, north of “ Head-quarters,” is 
Camp who happens to converse with the vic- | the “ Nursery,” where the younger men, in- 
tim—that “ This is a historic tent—the very | fants of six feet two, sleep the sleep of the 
tent in which Napoleon, Little Mac, and | innocent. Near the landing are the cook’s 
Alexander the Great hob-nobbed together | and provision tents, and the kitchen, where 
at the siege of Jerusalem.” The first part is | Lewis, best of cooks, has a single eye to the 
true: the shapely English tent—a genuine | public good, holds the umbrella over the 
article, that has stood nearly a generation’s | stove on rainy days, and always has frosted 














A JUNIPER BANK, LAKE GEORGE. 


wear and tear—was that used by General | cake for lady visitors. The Camp prides it- 
Delafield, General McClellan, and Major | self on its cuisine, particularly its ice-cream 
Mordecai, during the Crimean war, as Uncle | made in camp, its flap-jacks, and its roast 
Sam’s corps of observation. This is the | potatoes. The daily bills of fare are religiously 








UNDER THE PINE BRANCHES. 





recorded by the scribe. Past the kitchen, a 


pleasant woodland path leads to the leafy | 


dining-room, with its northern sweep of view ; 
the dining-table is of the highest style of con- 
structive art-furniture, and portable, so that 
it may be floated off for the winter into the 
storage barn, or floated up on rainy days 
into the big “ Nursery Tent,” lest the chil- 
dren should get their feet wet by coming 
out-of-doors. A sheltered landing for the 
boats, in Crescent Bay, is near by, and an- 
other path leads to the “ Jumping-off Point,” 
the swimming-place, where, also, the camp- 
fire is built on gala nights. 

“ But what do you do all the time ?” asks 
the visitor, after he—or oftener she—has been 
shown the sights of the Camp. And we 


have to confess that we are a lazy set, though | 


lazy, perhaps, as a reaction from the busy 
life of the city. We don’t fish very much, 
—a few Izaak Waltons excepted,—for the 
black bass and lake trout, and even the pick- 
erel which “ abound” in Lake George are 
uncommonly modest of late years, and per- 
mit the rock bass and horned pout and 
“punkin seeds” and other objectionable 
small fry to come too much to the surface. 
There ave fish; Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, can catch them; but he has had a 
score of years’ acquaintance with the finny 
Lake Georgians, and most people can’t. 
But Mr. Seth Green has come to the rescue, 
and if the natives will not fish out the lake 
every spring, there may be some chance for 
“most people.” 

The most successful Lake George fisher- 
man we knew was a water-snake, whichswam 


ashore at the landing just as three of us were | 


pushing off one day, with a huge horned 
pout, or cat-fish, in his mouth. When he 


saw us, he dived; but unless he held the fish 
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above water, the 
latter had the ad- 
vantage, so pres- 
ently he came up 
and landed cargo. 
We waited and 
watched. The 
snake wriggled the 
fish well away from 
the shore; he had 
it in his jaws cross- 
wise between the 
horns and the tail. 
Suddenly he gave 
it a throw, and in 
| a flash caught it again, head first, in his 
| jaws. Then he began to swallow it whole. 
| The jaws unlocked till they were wide open 
in a straight line, and the swallowing went 
on charmingly till Mr. Snake came to the 
horns. Those bothered him; he wriggled 
and maneuvered for full fifteen minutes, till 
we thought he had given up the job, and 
was a strangler strangled ; but presently he 
got the horns down on the head, and the 
fish quickly disappeared. 

We don’t hunt, except it be the Khou- 
jahr-r-r. There is a game law that prevents 
our shooting the large droves of deer that 
daily come down to water from the Deer 
Pasture, whence its name (!), and rattlesnake- 
hunting is charming only to professionals. 
And now the Khoujahr-r-r himself has been 
hunted to death, and there is no more 
Khoujahr-r-r._ Whereupon the camper en- 
deavors to divert his fair visitor from further 
impertinent questions by telling the Camp 
ghost story of the Khoujahr-r-r. 

The Khoujahr-r-r is a mysterious beast 
indigenous to Lake George, which prowled 
about the camp o’ nights and struck terror 
into the bravest hearts. Mr. Church further 
on has introduced a sketch from life as a con- 
tribution to natural history, for fear natural 
history should never have another chance at 
him. He has a stealthy tread, and prowls. 
| That is how he came to be a ghost. In the 
memorable summer of 1876, mysterious 
footsteps were heard about the camp, and 
since Little Green Island was not in the direct 
route between New York and Philadelphia, 
it could scarcely be “tramps.” The Camp, 
alarmed at this mysterious being, “ laid for 
him,” shot bull’s-eye lanterns suddenly at 
him, appointed deputations to sit up all night 
for him—in vain! The mystery became 
known variously as the Ghost, Annex (an x 
being the unknown quantity in algebra, and 
| this being, also, the Centennial year), and at 
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last the Khoujahr-r-r. Finally, the Camp 


turned out all together one night, “ dead | 


set” onsurrounding and capturing that Khou- 


—in view of which, by various ingenious 
devices, he managed to entice successively 
nearly every member of the Camp. The 
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“COMPLIMENTS OF THE CAMP.” 


jahr-r-+. Armed with lanterns, torches, 
guns, pistols, axes, poles, stones, they waited 
patiently for the familiar tread, and at last 
they were rewarded. They formed a circle, 
flared up the lights, made ready their mis- 
siles, and closed in. The Khoujahr-r-r was 
not there! No sleep visited the Camp that 
night ; 
York. Then came strange rumors from the 
breaking-up party. As they were striking 
the tents, an animal was seen deserting the 
island and swimming for a new camp on 
Long Island. They pursued it with their 
boat ; savagely it turned on its pursuers, but 
they mastered and captured it. They tele- 
graphed to New York: “ We have met the 


discouraged, they returned to New | 


Khoujahr-r-r, and it is ours!” They brought | 


the animal back with them—but was it the 
Khoujahr-r-r? The mystery was never 
solved. It remains the bone of contention 
in the Camp to this day. During the win- 
ter following, the wag of the Camp hired 
one day a peripatetic show-bill to parade up 
and down pabtiibiiad with two iat placards : 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


| 
| 
KHOUJAHR-R-R? | 
Major A. D. | 
a 


| weather. 


effect may be imagined. I am not sure but 
the thing got also into the “ Herald” Per- 
sonals. We have often wondered whether 
some of the great and curious public who 
happened upon that placard have ever ceased 
wondering why they never saw or heard 
more of the mysterious Khoujahr-r-r. 

“ But what do you do with yourselves ?” 
reiterates the insistent visitor. Rowing gives 
plenty of exercise, and sailing is a favorite de- 
light. The first thing after breakfast is writing 
letters and waiting for ourown. The “Camp 
Manhattan” mail- bag hung always in front 
of the “ Nursery Tent,” while its mate was on 
the way to or from the post-office at the 
Head. As the little steamer Zi//ie, with 
ever-obliging Captain White, came along, 
she tooted for the mail-carrier, who pulled 
out in his boat, tossed our bag, caught the 
other and came ashore, the most popular 
man of letters in camp. Then, if it were 
“a rainy day in camp”—and there were 
twelve one year out of fourteen—we would 
start up the comb orchestra for a grand 
tin-pan-onion, skylark about the tents, or 
play “ Duck-on-a-rock ” in undress uniform 
out-of-doors, then, becoming desperate, take 
to the boats or the water, and defy the 
Sometimes there would be a 


| splendid storm,—and Lake George is grand 


in its storms—and we would all wait out on 
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the rocks and watch the storm-clouds roll- 
ing up over the darkened mountains, the | 
white sails scurrying home, the straight line | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





DOWN THE LAKE, 


of white-caps drawn across the lake and 
driving fast upon us, the booming dash of 
spray upon the shore, the crash and then 
the breaking of the storm, until the sun | 
threw splendors of light from above the 
mountain rift, lighting up the middle lake 
with a golden glory, while north and south | 
the storm still lowered and gloomed in all | 
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its blackness. And then between the 
storms there would be a hush—an expect- 
ant, a thrilling stillness, until again the wind 
and the rain were upon us, now north, now 
west, now south. Sometimes, in the silver 
moonlight, we locked the boats together 
and with paddling oars drifted about, under 
the shadowy shores, out in the spectral 
sheen of the open lake, and sang “the songs 
of other days” that to a college man bring 
back at once the fun and the pathos of his 
youth. Sometimes we visited and were 
pleasantly entertained, as at the comfortable 
Mohican or the Bolton House at Bolton, or 
at private friends’, not least enjoying hos- 
pitable “Graynook” or the dilapidated 
woodshed at Bolton which ingenious mis- 
tresses, a branch mission of the Society of 
Decorative Art, had transformed into a 
household shrine. Sometimes we enter- 
tained in turn, and one day in each year 
was set apart as “reception day,” when the 
tiny steam-yachts, the shrieking /u/ia and 
the screeching Ow/ brought friends, from 
all over the lake. The glee-club on 
these occasions offered their entire college 
repertoire; the soloists of the camp excelled 
themselves ; as evening came, the island, 
lighted with Chinese lanterns among the 
trees, looked its best; Lewis rose superior 
to the occasion, and the only bitterness in 
our cup was the practical difficulty of satis- 
fying a full hundred visitors with less than 


| forty spoons. 


Sometimes, again, we would take a day 


| to it, and start “down the lake,” sailing 


to Ti, or towing part way after the Lillie 
or Ganouskie. (To the long unsolved ques- 
tion, why this boat is so called, there is at 
last a satisfactory answer, viz.: because it 
looks like one.) The landing-place might 
be Shelving Rock beach, where are lovely 
falls, a picturesque saw-mill perched on 
heights of rock, a road winding up and up 
across the divide toward Lake Champlain. 
This was the ground for the “ circus,” when 
the whole Camp took to lacustrine gym- 
nastics. Thence a quiet inlet, thread- 
ing which you saw neither your way in 


| nor your way out among the islands, led 


under the shadow of the Shelving Rock 
precipice, to Fourteen Mile Island, with its 
hotel famed of old for good dinners—so 
called because it is fwe/ve miles from the 
Head. Or, crossing to the west side of the 
lake, past large Green Island, we found our 
way to the black weather-beaten “ Huddle” 
of houses which the post-office department 
still mistakes for the thriving summer vil- 
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lage of Bolton, a mile north; or rowed 
past Bolton, to the end of Northwest Bay, 
into which, hidden amongst willows, a little 
stream enters, up which you may push your 
boat, through a bit of Adirondack water, to 
the loveliest picnicking ground in the world. 
Or we threaded the Narrows, with its hun- 
dred islands, all unlike and all beautiful. 
There is a myth that the lake contains alto- 
gether 365, to which that veracious chron- 
icler, Mr. Stoddard, artist-photographer and 
guide-book writer to the lake, adds that a 
tiny extra one pops up occasionally to rep- 
resent the 29th of February, which, with 
the high and low water of successive years, 
is more true than the original story. Or 
the little steamer took us all the way, 
past frowning Black Mountain, the giant 
of the region, whose northern ridge forms the 
Lake George “ Elephant”; past the peace- 
ful stillness of “the Bosom ” under it, broken 
only by the chatter of the summer boarders 
who throng to Hulett’s Landing; past quiet 
Sabbath Day Point, reaching its farmed 
fields far out into the lake, so called long 
before Abercrombie’s day, but taking its 
name, nevertheless, from the fact that his 
army rested there on Wednesday; past 
Rogers’ Slide, where that famous ranger baf- 
fled the savages by turning his snow-shoes 
heel first and thus escaping down a gully to 
the frozen lake, where his pursuers seeing 
him, supposed he had slid down the precipice 
through the aid of the Great Spirit; past An- 
thony’s Nose, which the steamer almost 
touches though in 400 feet of blue water, the 
deepest inthe lake; past Prisoner’s-Isle, where 
the French kept their prisoners of war until 
they proved Yankees enough to find out 
that they could wade ashore; to the wide 
open whence, along Tremble Meadows, 
trembling still, perhaps, with the memory of 
dreadful scenes, and over the tumbling falls 
of Ticonderoga, Lake George finds its way 
under the ruins of the once frowning fort, 
to its mingling with Lake Champlain. Here 
is Baldwin, where the whilom humorist of 
that name waits with his train of “ observa- 
tion cars” to hurry-scurry would-be lingerers 
over to the Champlain boats. We take our 
pleasure hastily, these days. 

Some of the Camp are mountaineers, who, 
spring and fall, explore, in “ Alpha Delt” 
parties, the Catskills, the Berkshires, the 
Adirondacks, or the White Hills. These 
would take a stroll up Spruce or Finch 
Mountain, as the two peaks which make 
up the Deer Pasture or Pilot Mountain are 
separately called; or climb Buck Mount- 





ain, just to the north; or make a day of it 
and essay Black Mountain, 2,500 feet above 
the lake, yet of old the toughest climb in 
eastern mountains. From the western spur, 
the whole lake is spread out like a map, 
dotted with islands, a tiny steamer leaving 
its trail along waters flecked with cloud or 
rippled with wind. To the south, east of 
French Mountain, the valley of the Hudson 
can be seen, far beyond Saratoga, to where, 
on a clear day, the familiar outline of the 
northern Catskill ridge is just distinguished 
from the lines of cloud. To the north-west, 
the Adirondack ridges roll, Blue Mountain 
(of the south), Seward, the Gothics, and 
Marcy, unless we mistake the outlines, stand- 
ing out. On the north-east, oVer the mass 
of forest, there are glimpses of Lake Cham- 
plain, and across it Mount Mansfield lifts 
as the presiding genius of the Green Mount- 
ains. South again is lovely Graylock and 
the lower Berkshires. This peak of Black 
Mountain, on an exact line between Marcy, 
just west of north, and Graylock, south, is 
in fact in the very center of the great eastern 
ranges, the White Hills only excepted; it 
presents that best of mountain views which 
you get always from a peak amphitheatred 
by higher mountains. 

Now all but the view is changed, and for 
mountaineers the glory of Black Mountain is 
departed. Mr. Cyrus Butler, of New York, the 
owner of much of this shore, who has had 
built during the past summer a fine bridle- 
road to the very top, is nevertheless entitled 
to the thanks of the tourist who is willing to 
pay a dollar for the privilege of walking up 
the road or three for being carried, and who 
might not otherwise attain these splendid 
heights and their unfolding views. Mr. 
Butler has also purchased the hull of the 
old steamer Minnehaha and anchored it in 
a cove at the beginning of the path, as 
a temporary hostelry. He projects a con- 
siderable hotel on the shore, a smaller 
summit house near the peak, and other 
improvements about the lake, of which the 
new “Horicon Club,” an association of 
summer residents, is to be the instrument. 

So pass the pleasant days, with winged 
hours. But presently straw hats and “ biled 
shirts” have become epidemic; there are 
a good many white caps that belong to 
no one in particular, and it is time to break 
camp. Then comes the solemn and mystic 
ceremony of “burying the bottle,” which Mr. 
Tylor would call a “survival” from under- 
graduate days. The records of previous 
years are exhumed, the bottle being found 











by a surveying formula that would do credit 
to the mixed Professor of Mathematics (as 
college parlance hath it), and the old-time 
jokes, though slightly mummified, soon 
awaken shouts of reminiscent laughter. The 
ceremonies vary from year to year with the 
ingenuity of the concoctor. A roll of the 
Camp, with the names and nicknames of 
the campers of the year, is first prepared 
for the bottle, with some record of events 
and the watchword of the year, “that 
solemn and mystic word by which you shall 
hereafter be known and recognized as mem- 
bers of the camp of ’'78.” In’78 it was 
“Johnny Morgan plays the organ,” that 








TORNMY NORGAN PLAYD TRE ORGAN AIS FATAER SEAT THE DRUM. 


AND EVEN THE NATIVES CAUGHT IT. 











dire melody which, imported from New 
York by one member whose sins be upon 
his own head, was whistled by the whist- 
lers and sung by the singers and tooted by 
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BURYING THE BOTTLE. 


the tooters and tin-pan-onioned by the 


| comb orchestra, until the autochthones of 


the island caught the infection, as Mr. 
Church has depicted—the unfamiliar animal 
to the right being the ghost of the myste- 
rious Khoujahr-r-r. 

The Camp gathered, seated in camp 
chairs, in a solemn circle, in front of the “Nurs- 
ery Tent,” the scene lit up by the lurid glare 
of the “stable lantern.” Here the bottle, 
empty, was passed from hand to hand; the 
records were then interred in it by the un- 
dertaker, the mournful strains of “ Johnny 
Morgan” meanwhile wailing forth from the 
comb orchestra. Then the chairs were 
stacked, the lights partly extinguished, and 
a demoniac war dance ensued, which beg- 
gars description. The procession, headed 
by the chief mourners, the officers and 
sachems of the camp, the bearer of the 
bottle, the grave-digger and his assistants, 
then took up its line of march past all the 


| tents and familiar places, stopping at each 


for salute with a verse of 


“ Good-bye,—Nurs’ry, 
Good-bye,—’Quarters, 
Good-bye,—Gospel, 

We're going to leave you now.” 


Througi the woods to the dining-room and 
the boat-landing in Crescent Bay, the 
solemn line moved on, and there took boats 
to the great camp-fire on Jumping-off Point, 
when another demoniac scene ensued. Re- 
turning to the grave, under the shadow 
of the great pine, they formed a circle, 
“hands grasped and toes touching,” while 
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the bottle was inhumed, throwing each a 
handful of earth upon the corpse. A dole- 
ful howl, each person reading in concert at 


this peculiar and petty circumstance of 
striking tent. From one camp to another, 
the year is divided in the intervals of busi- 


the top of his voice, the favorite passage | ness for “the boys,” all busy men in busy 
from his favorite author, concluded this | New York, into looking back and looking 


portion of the service. ° 

At the last, the nonsense becomes serious 
earnest, as the thought of parting strikes 
home, while the boys gather in a circle 
before the main tent and, joining hands 
with “the grip,” sing the parting-song of 
the fraternity : 


“And bid a last good-bye, 
And bid a last good-bye, 

To all the joys we’ve known so long, 
We bid a last good-bye.” 


After this the sleepy-heads turn in for 
the last time, and the wide-awakes sit 
by the camp-fire and talk over old days, 
perhaps of the distressing humors of the 
first year’s camp, perhaps of that one sad 
year when the telegram came that put the 
flags at half-mast for the silent and gentle 
hero who died fighting the battles of science 
in the far West. “ How the flag,” they say, 
“ followed us about camp, and would not 
let us forget! And here on this very rock, 
are still the traces of the last camp-fire old 
Harry ”—so they called his prankish reserve 
—“ ever built. Dear old Harry!” 


A few remain beyond the usual two weeks | i 
- | Bargained and bought and sold, learned and forgot. 


to pack and store the tents and camp 
equipage in a hospitable barn near by. Of 





old this was a ceremony, and as the tents | 


fell together at the tap of the dish-pan which 
always did camp duty for a drum, there 


came a sudden sense of homelessness, of | Scarcely the dreamy interval of a night, 


the lonely largeness of the world under the | 


wide sky, such as one seldom feels save in 


forward. The New Year is simply the 
dividing line—such a thraldom does “the 
Lake” exercise over its votaries. It is a 
part of them, and they of it. Thus nat- 
ure enchants us, and with her perpetual 
youth keeps us young. Amidst the hum 
and din and rattle of city streets, sound 
the roar of the winds through the pines and 
the lapping of the waves; in their dreams, 
they sleep under the stars; and, when the 
summer comes and they return, it is as to 
a familiar home whose peaceful blessed- 
ness they have never left. 


( Written on the return to camp, 1876.) 


Was it a year ago, dear friends, a year? 

Have we so long been truants from our home? 
I cannot think it. All things are the same. 
Untouched by time, the purple mountains loom. 
The changing clouds flit changeless o’er the sky. 
Here are the self-same ripples on the lake— 
The very leaves of the trees nod as old friends. 


I lie and dream old dreams upon the shore, 
And hear familiar voices of old days. 

It cannot be that far away a year 

We’ve known the streets of cities, jostled men, 
Found only the sad solitude of crowds, 


—Nay, yesternight we dwelt here, and have slept. 


Or is it, friends, a parable of Heaven, 

That Heaven the golden-visioned poets dream, 
Whereto returning, in the eternal round 

Of birth and death, our petty life shall seem 


And we, the home of ages reached again, 
Rest, heart-content in well-remembered bliss. 
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THE “OLD MILL” AT NEWPORT: 


A NEW STUDY 
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JP DAVIZ: Se 


THE “OLD 


STANDING amid the neat, picturesque cot- 
tages of to-day, this mysterious relic of 
antiquity, so rough and unsightly, seems a 
cumbrous thing. Its somber aspect is in 
striking contrast with all around it. Like 
a huge, bleak rock amid rushing, laughing 
waters, it remains, the dead among the living. 

With those who frequent Newport,—that 
most delightful of all watering-places,—the 
origin of the “ Old Mill” is the theme of 
endless discussion. Was it built by the 
English colonists? Did the Indians build 
it? Was it erected by the Northmen? For 
what purpose was it constructed? These 
are questions often asked. Can they be 
satisfactorily answered ? It is the purpose 
of this paper to review the history of this 
building, so far as known, and show its 
probable origin and design. 

The “Old Mill” is on elevated ground 
within the city of Newport, R. I., in an 
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AT NEWPORT. 


inclosure called Touro Park, 
near the commencement of Bellevue ave- 
nue, a magnificent highway leading to the 
sea between miles of “ cottages.” 

The structure is a ruin. It is simply a 
roofless, cylindrical stone-wall, elevated upon 
eight semicircular arches, sustained by a 
like number of stout round columns. The 
wall, arches and columns are built with 
small broken stones, laid in mortar in the 
manner technically termed “ uncoursed rub- 
ble work.” The cylindrical wall is twenty- 
three feet diameter outside, and eighteen 
feet and nine inches inside. The eight col- 
umns are each three feet and two inches 
diameter, and ten feet high. The arched 
openings are twelve feet six inches high from 
the ground. The entire height of the build- 
ing is about twenty-four and a half feet. 
The columns have rough and irregular 
projections at top and bottom, indicating 
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the rudiments of capital and base. There 
are a few patches of hard white plastering 
still adhering to the walls and columns. 
From this it is evident that the rough sur- 
faces were once covered with a coat of plas- 
tering, and were probably smooth and white. 
The masonry is crude and unsightly. It 
appears to have been laid by unskillful 
mechanics, or those at least who worked 
without proper mechanical implements. 
The plan, however, is regular and shapely. 
The curves of the wall, arches and columns 
are remarkably true for work executed with 
such rough materials. The building evi- 
dently had an intelligent architect. 

There are beam-holes in the wall inside, 
just above the columns. Above these there 
are a fire-place and some small, irregularly 
shaped openings through the wall, and some 
which do not extend through. As these 
openings have no correspondence with the 
large arched openings below, it is apparent 
to the most careless observer that these open- 
ings, as also the beam-holes and the fire- 
place, are modifications of the original plan. 

This is a remarkable building for a mill. 
Why is it called the “ Old Mill?” 

A Mr. Mumford, born in 1699, used to 
call it a powder-mill, but used it as a hay- 
mow. His son Joseph, who in 1834 was 
eighty years old, said he used to find pow- 
der in the crevices of the wall when he was 
a boy. By reference to the early records, 
we find that the building in 1678 belonged 
to Governor Benedict Arnold; for in his 
will of that date he refers to it as “ my 
stone-built wind-mill.” This was written 
just 200 years ago. It is a satisfactory rea- 
son for the popular name of “ Old Mill.” 

The building undoubtedly was a wind- 
mill in 1678; but was it built for a wind- 
mill? The phrase of the will referring to it 
has been taken by some as conclusive that 
the building was built by Governor Arnold, 
and for a mill; but this by others is dis- 
puted. The phrase shows that he owned 
the mill, but not that he built it. 

The colonial records have some facts 
bearing on this question. One of the early 
inhabitants, a Mr. Peter Easton, was in the 
habit of noting in his pocket-book the re- 
markable events occurring among the col- 
onists. One of these entries reads: “1663. 
This year we erected the first wind-mill.” 
Lossing, in his “Pictorial Field-book of 
the Revolution,” says this mill was of wood, 
and describes its location. This wooden 
mill was esteemed of so much importance 
to the colony that the General Court, to 

VoL. XVII.—so. 





reward Mr. Easton for his enterprise,.made 
to him a grant of land a mile in length, 
along what is still known as Easton’s Beach. 

This wooden mill of 1663 was erected 
fifteen years before 1678, the date of Gov- 
ernor Armold’s will. As it was the jst, 
therefore, Governor Arnold’s mill must have 
been erected subsequently, and within the 
interval of the fifteen years occurring be- 
tween 1663 and 1678. But the early records 
contain no notice of its erection. This 
building being of stone, and of remarkable 
form, was, without doubt, the most important 
of all the buildings then standing in New- 
port. Its erection, therefore, must have been 
an object of unusual interest to every colo- 
nist. Is it not then at least a little singular 
that neither in the records of passing events, 
nor in the proceedings of the General Court, 
there should be the slightest allusion to the 
erection of so remarkable a building? This 
ominous silence covers the fifteen years in- 
terval as with a cloud, and renders exceed- 
ingly doubtful the erection of the old mill 
during that time. 

Having exhausted the historical record, we 
now turn to the monument itself and ask: 
Why this form for a wind-mill ?—a round 
building elevated on arches and round 
columns; the whole not much over one 
diameter in height. What possible purpose 
could have been served by these peculiar 
features in a wind-mill? What a strong 
contrast does this structure present with the 
accustomed form of a wind-mill, which 
when built of stone, is usually a round 
tower slightly conical, about two diameters 
in height, and having a door at the ground 
and a few small windows arranged for light- 
ing the several stories of the tower, every 
feature having its evident purpose. But the 
most prominent features of this structure are 
wholly at variance with the requisites of a 
wind-mill. May we not with great pro- 
priety add, in the words of George G. 
Channing in his “ Early Recollections of 
Newport,”——“ The very style and grace of 
the structure preclude the idea that it could 
have been erected upon almost a barren 
waste merely to grind Indian corn.” 

The author of “Controversy Touching 
the Old Stone Mill,” 1851, claims that this 
old building was erected for a wind-mill, and 
erected by the English colonists; and to 
show that it was not an uncommon thing 
to build wind-mills in this manner, refers to 
a stone wind-mill built in 1632, at Chester- 
ton, Warwickshire, England, which he thinks 
may have been the type of this stone struct- 
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ure at Newport. Thisseems a strong point, 
and if the character of the type were in 
accord with that of the antetype, would be 
a weighty argument in establishing the claim 
of the author. 

On examination, however, the Chesterton 
mill (as shown by an engraving and de- 
scription in “* The Penny Magazine,” 1836, 
p. 480; and a description in Smith’s “ His- 
tory of Warwick,” p. 92) shows such marked 
differences as to forbid the idea of relation- 
ship. For example,—the Newport building 
has eight arches and columns; the Chester- 
ton building has only six arches and six 
square posts, or pilasters. The outer face 
of the columns of the Newport building is 
not in-a vertical plane with the face of the 
wall above, but projects considerably ; while 
in the Chesterton building there is no pro- 
jection. The masonry of the Newport 
building is of rough undressed stone, laid 
as rubble-work; but the masonry of the 
Chesterton building is of good quality, of 
hewn stone laid in courses with close joints. 
But the most important difference consists 
in the style of the architecture. That of 
the Newport building, as will hereafter be 
shown, is of the tenth century, while that of 
the Chesterton building is evidently of the 
seventeenth century. The Chesterton mill 
therefore cannot, with any propriety, be 
cited as a type of the Newport tower, and 
hence is no proof that the English colonists 
erected it. 

A relative of the author of “ Controversy,” 
etc., speaks of two round towers in the 
island of St. Thomas, which, from the de- 
scription given, appear to be almost if not 
quite identical with the tower at Newport. 
So close is the likeness in material, style 
and size, that it is more than probable that 
they and the Newport tower were built 
confemporaneously, and for a like purpose. 
In regard to the origin of these round towers 
of St. Thomas, the author’s relative, who 
gives the account of them, says, “It is 
unknown by the inhabitants when or by 
whom they were built,”—a statement equally 
applicable to the Newport tower. As these 
towers are not shown to be wind-mills they 
afford no proof that the Newport tower was 
intended originally for a wind-mill. 

This investigation has shown thus far, first, 
that the Newport tower in 1678 was a wind- 


mill; but, second, that it isexceedingly doubt-* 


ful that it was originally intended for a mill. 
Its architectural style, as well as its want of 
adaptation, forbids the idea of its having 
been erected in the seventeenth century, 





and for a wind-mill. There is a strong 
probability, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that the English colonists found the tower 
here when they landed, and that Governor 
Arnold modified it to serve the purposes 
of a wind-mill. 

Lossing says: “ There is now but little 
doubt that the old mill existed prior to the 
English immigration, and it is asserted that 
the Indians, when questioned on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Coddington and other early 
settlers, could give no traditign as to the 
origin of the building.” 

From the fact that the American Indians, 
at the time of the English settlement, were 
in the lowest barbarism, and that there are 
no other proper architectural remains east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and that the ruins 
found west of the mountains and in Mexico 
and Central and South America are so 
totally dissimilar, we deem it beyond dis- 
pute that the Newport structure was not 
erected by the American Indians or their 
ancestors, or by any people whose archi- 
tectural structures or ruins have been found 
elsewhere on this continent. 

It is simply impossible that the “ Old 
Mill” could have been the work of the 
mound-buiiders of the West, or of the 
builders of the Pueblos of the Colorado, or 
of the Aztecs or Incas, even if there were 
any proof or presumption that either of 
these had ever occupied what is now New 
England. 

Professor Rafn, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenha- 
gen, claims that this “Old Mill” was 
erected by the Scandinavians or Northmen 
in the eleventh century. 

Professor Rafn has shown—and his con- 
clusions are now generally accepted as in- 
contestable—that the portion of our country 
now known as Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island was discovered by the Scandina- 
vians Iate in the tenth century, and that a 
colony of Northmen was established early in 
the eleventh century in the neighborhood 
of Rhode Island, and there remained some 
years. 

Greenland was discovered in 981 or 983 
by Gunbiérn, a Norwegian or Icelander, 
and soon after many families from Iceland 
emigrated there and settled mostly along 
the western coast. These colonists are 
known to have existed as a community for 
four centuries, when they numbered 300 
villages and had twenty churches and con- 
vents. Whether from the excessive cold or 
by an epidemic or some other cause, it is not 
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known, but it is supposed that they all 
perished. 

Extensive ruins of ancient buildings, es- 
pecially of churches found along the west- 
ern coast of Greenland, attest the previous 
existence of the colony. In 1824, a stone 
(now in the Museum of Northern Antiqui- 
ties at Copenhagen), inscribed with Runic 
characters and the date 1135, was found on 
Woman’s Island in Baffin’s Bay, north lat- 
itude 72° 55’. 

The facts- gathered in regard to the dis- 
covery of our coast are these: 

In the summer of 986,—only three or four 
years after the discovery of Greenland,—a 
Norwegian by the name of Bjérn Herjulf- 
son, voyaging from Iceland to Greenland, 
was driven out of his course by adverse 
winds. He sailed far to the south and 
west, and came in sight of our coasts, but 
did not land. 

Sixteen years afterward an expedition 
was fitted out to colonize the newly discov- 
ered country. In the year 1002, Leif Erik- 
son, at the head of a small colony, sailed 
from Greenland and settled somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Martha’s Vineyard. 
A German, one of the colony, seeing the 
grapes growing wild on vines hanging from 
the trees, suggested the name, Vinland, as 
proper for the newly discovered country. 

In the year 1003 came Leif Erikson’s 
brother Thorvald. He remained two years, 
when, in an excursion made along the 
coast, he encountered the natives and was 
killed by them. 

A colony of 160 persons from Greenland, 
headed by Thorfinn Karlsefni, an Icelander, 
settled in Vinland in 1007. Karlsefni re- 
mained three years; after which he made 
many voyages to Greenland, Norway, and 
Iceland, where he finally settled and died. 

About the year 1030, a ship sailing from 
Iceland for Dublin, was blown out of its 
course far to the west and south. Coming 
to land, some of those who were on board 
went on shore and were captured by the 
natives, who carried them into the interior. 
Here they were met by an aged chieftain, 
who in the Icelandic tongue made inquiries 
concerning certain Northmen to whom he 
sent presents. 

The incidents, thus briefly rehearsed, are 
gathered from the works of Professor Rafn 
and from Wheaton’s “ History of the North- 
men.” While some of the statements may 
not appear sufficiently authenticated to 
serve as a basis for historical conclusions, 
others present facts, such as the existence 





of the ruins of churches, etc., on the coast 
of Greenland, and the finding of the stone 
with the Runic inscriptions, now in the 
museum of Copenhagen, that are indispu- 
table. The statements that are not authen- 
ticated accord and harmonize so perfectly 
with the indisputable facts, that together 
they prove conclusively that the Northmen 
lived on the shores of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island at least six hundred years 
before the A/ay-flower reached Plymouth 
Rock. 

The residence of the Northmen in Rhode 
Island in the eleventh century is not of itself 
conclusive evidence, but is an important 
part of the proof, that the Newport tower 
was built by them. Other colonists may 
have resided here after the extinction of 
the Northmen, and these may have built 
the tower. 

The incident related above, of a ship 
sailing to Dublin, being blown out of her 
course and to these shores, suggests the 
possibility of an Irish colony having located 
here. This possibility has suggested the 
inquiry whether the builders of the round 
towers of Ireland were 
not the builders of the 
Newport tower? The 
character of the work, 
however, in the two 
cases is so dissimilar 
that a decided nega- 
tive to this question 
must be unhesitatingly 
given. 

The accompanying 
sketch is a fair speci- 
men of the Irish tow- 
ers. They are tall and 
slender, tapering coni- 
cally to the top. They 
are generally from 80 
to 100 feet high, and 
about one-fifth or one- 
sixth of their height in 
diameter. The stones rounp Tower AT DEVENISH, 
of which they are a 
built are carefully shaped to the proper form 
and generally put together with small joints. 
A small window lights each story. Four or 
more just beneath the roof appear to have 
served for convenience of observation. Ac- 
cess to the tower was gained by its single 
door, placed at a point ten or fifteen feet 
above the ground. The part of the tower 
below the door was generally filled in with 
solid masonry. 

How different the Newport tower ! 





It is 
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cylindrical, not conical. It is short,—only 
about one diameter high,—not tall and slen- 
der. It is quite open at the bottom, set on 
stone posts,—not closed and solid. It is 
built of broken fragmentary stone,—not of 
hewn stone. It has columns and arches,— 
not a plain walled surface at the ground. 
These marked differences are conclusive 
against the supposition that the builders of 
the round towers of Ireland erected the 
Newport tower. Neither could these 
towers have been erected for the same 
purpose. 

Professor Rafn’s claim that the Newport 
tower was built by the Northmen, is based 
upon a similarity of style with what he terms 
the “ante-Gothic, common in the north 
and west of Europe from the eighth to 
the twelfth centuries.” “The circular form, 
low columns * * * and entire want of or- 
nament, all point to this epoch.” Hemight 
have added, that this manner of building 
was originated by the Northmen, as this will 
now be shown. 

The Scandinavians,—a branch of the great 
German family,—in the early centuries, were 
a migratory race. Either by land or sea, it 
was their delight to rove at will anywhere, 
everywhere. Germany, Italy, France and 
England, each suffered by their incursions. 
Attracted by the more genial climate, some 
of them remained in the countries they con- 
quered. Like the Arab, and other migratory 
peoples, the Northmen, in the early cent- 
uries at home, had no architecture of their 
own. Their huts of wood, rudely con- 
structed, had no permanence. But such 
of them as settled in southern countries 
developed in time some taste for architect- 
ure. The classic temples, which they in 
their wars had destroyed, lay in fragments 
all about them. ‘These monuments, beauti- 
ful in their ruin, must have had an influence 
in turning their attention to architecture. 
Their first attempts, however, only mani- 
fested their ignorance and want of taste. 
They formed colonnades with columns of 
differing styles and sizes, gathered from the 
ruins they had made. Some of this work 
still remains; such, for example, as that 
which is seen at Rome, in the church of 
Sta. Maria di Ara Cceli of the sixth century, 
—where the columns are taken from various 
ancient temples ; the shorter ones are pieced 
out by being elevated on pedestals of vary- 
ing heights; the bases and capitals are very 
dissimilar,—the whole forming a strange 
contrast with the order and harmony char- 
acteristic of classic architecture. 





By degrees, however, the Northmen came 
to construct buildings with more order and 
system, and evolved a style wholly different 
from those the fragments of which at first 
formed their only materials of construction, 

In this manner through the incursion of 
barbarians, so called, and by a develop- 
ment of their own, there was originated at 
Constantinople, the Byzantine style; in 
Northern Italy, the Lombard style; in 
France, the Norman style; and in England, 
the Saxon style. From the fall of the Roman 
empire to the revival of the arts, these styles 
of building prevailed. They were originat- 
ed by the migratory hordes from the north, 
not all of them from Scandinavia, but from 
this and other parts of northern and north- 
eastern Europe. The Norman style, how- 
ever, was wholly the creation of the North- 
men. ‘Their incursions into France in the 
ninth century were terribly devastating. The 
people of France became disheartened and 
hopeless. Unable to conquer peace, they 
were glad to purchase it at any sacrifice. 
Tired of contending with their daring and 
resolute enemies, they concluded a treaty 
with them in the tenth century by which they 
ceded to them 1,100 square miles of territory 
which then came to be known as Normandy, 
and the Northmen who settled there were 
known as Normans. 

This was nearly a century before the dis- 
covery of Vinland. During this century 
they erected some buildings which still 
remain. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the church at Léry, a small place 
on the river Eure, between Louviers and 
Pont de !’Arche, Normandy. The columns 
shown in the cut at top of next page are those 
which sustain the wall which separates the 
nave and aisle. The absence of a base 
indicates that possibly a part of the height 
of the column is hidden beneath the floor, 
but it is said that there are no indications in 
other parts of the church that the floor has 
been raised. The height of these columns 
is only about two diameters. This example 
is probably one of the earliest of early Nor- 
man architecture. The prominent thought 
symbolized here in these short, round 
columns, heavy walls and round arches, is 
strength—the controlling feature in the 
character of the Northmen. As the natural 
harshness of these Vulcans of human nature 
was softened and smoothed by the influ- 
ences of the sunshine and flowers of the 
new lands in which they were living, the 
character of their architecture improved. 
The column gradually assumed more grace- 
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ful proportions, and correspondingly, the 
wall and arch became lighter, and in time 
ornamental. The Normans conquered 
England in 1066. William the Conqueror, 
in 1081, added to the Tower of London 
what is known as the White Tower. The 
chapel of this tower, the columns of which 
are seen in the cut given below, is 
esteemed one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of early Norman architecture in 
England. ‘These columns are about three 





and a half diameters high; <1ey are built 


of small stones. 


In many places in England, as at Glou- 


cester, Chester, Rochester, Cambridge, 
Waltham, Great Malvern and Durham, 
remarkable examples of early Norman arch- 
itecture occur, and in these are found 
stout round columns of from three to four 
diameters high, sustaining plain, semicir- 
cular arches. The columns and arches are 
generally built with small stones, and treated 
with great simplicity. 


These are the characteristics of the style | 


originated by the Normans. ‘They corre- 
spond precisely and in every particular with 
the characteristics of the Newport tower. 
Hence the conviction is irresistible that the 
Northmen in Vinland, near relatives of the 
Normans, of the same people and country 


and language, must have built the New- | 


port tower. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact already shown that the North- 


men colonized Vinland early in the eleventh | 
| pomp and splendor of the Roman cere- 


century, just about the time in which the 


early Norman style flourished in France | 


and England. 


The most probable origin of the building at | 


Newport having been indicated, it remains 
to show the purpose for which it was built. 





COLUMNS FROM CHAPEL OF THE WHITE TOWER, LONDON, 





EARLY NORMAN COLUMNS FROM CHURCH AT Léry, NORMANDY. 


It has been suggested by Professor Rafn 
that the Newport building was erected for 
sacred use; that it was the property of some 
Christian monastery or other ecclesiastical 
establishment. This appears reasonable, for 
we will find that the Northmen in Vinland 
were Christianized. The Scandinavians were 
pagans until after the eighth century. During 
the ninth century, Christian missionaries were 
sent among them, and met with marked suc- 
cess. In the year 822, Ebbo, the Saxon arch- 
bishop of Rheims, with the monk Halitgar, 
went to the Northmen. Attracted by the 


monials, many received baptism and thus 


| became nominally Christians. 


In the year 827, the monks Anschar and 
Aubert visited these heathen of the north, 
and devoted themselves to their work with 
such ardor that Anschar is justly 
regarded as the apostle to the 
Scandinavians, Anschar received 
the approbation and _ protection 
of Eric, King of Denmark, in 
850, and of Olaf, King of Swe- 
den, in 854. During the latter 
half of the ninth century, the 
mission was greatly prospered. A 
century later, in the year 999, Leif 
Ericson was baptized and accom- 
panied a missionary to Greenland, 
who preached to the people there 
and baptized them. This Leif 
Ericson is the man who, three 
years afterward, was at the head 
of the first colony which, in 1002, 
settled in Vinland. He and those 
with him must, therefore, have 
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gone as Christians; and as they went to | 
remain, they must have been accompanied 
by a Christian minister or ministers. 

The missionary from Iceland to Vinland 
in 1059, a Saxon or Irish priest, is said to 
have met a violent death. In the next cent- 





BAPTISTERVY AT MELIFONT, IRELAND. 


ury, in 1121, Erik, a bishop of Greenland, 
visited Vinland for missionary purposes. 
These incidents are sufficient to show that | 
the people of Vinland had received the | 
Christian faith, The remains of several | 
churches among the ruins of the ancient 
villages of Greenland, before referred to, 
may be taken as strongly corroborative of 
the Christian character of the people there, 
and inferentially, also, of those of Vinland. 
We therefore conclude that the people 
of Vinland were Christian ; and if Christian, 
then the building at Newport erected by 
them may have been for some sacred use 
of the Christian religion. Professor Rafn 
suggests that the “ Old Mill” was in fact a 
Christian baptistery.* He refers to the re- 
mains of several round buildings found near 
the ruins of churches in Greenland as also 
baptisteries. These ruins were so over- 
grown and covered with the accumulations 
of centuries as to present but few recogniz- 
able features. He speaks of one of these 











*«The northern antiquaries are backed by the 
opinion of such authorities in matters of art and 
archeology as Boisserée, Klenze, Thiersch and Kal- 
lenbach, who, judging from drawings of the old 
stone mill sent from America, have all declared in 
favor of the ruin being the remains of a baptismal 
chapel in the early style of the Middle Ages." 
(“Pre-Columbian Discovery of America,”’ p. 29, vol. 
vi. Chambers’s Papers for the People). 





round buildings, twenty-six feet in diameter, 
as being within 300 feet of the great church 
of Igalikko; another, forty-four feet diam- 


| eter, within 440 feet of the church in 


Kakortok. He speaks also of others, but 
not enough of any of them is known to 
show their style of archi- 
tecture, except that they 
were circular in plan. 

Professor Rafn refers to 
the octagonal baptistery 
at Melifont, Ireland, as 
being similar to the New- 
port building, and infers 
therefrom that the latter 
was intended for a sim- 
ilar Christian use. 

The Melifont building 
(a representation of which, 
taken from a photograph, 
is herewith given) resem- 
bles the Newport tower to 
this extent, that it is sus- 
tained upon eight sup- 
ports, between which there 
are eight openings by 
which to gain access to the 
interior. Beyond this there 
are marked differences. Instead of stout 


| round columns, the supports are plane-sur- 


faced piers, formed by so much of the wall 
of the building as remained after cutting 
through the eight door-ways ; and these are 
ornamented with neat colonnettes and mold- 
ings, while the arches are richly decorated. 
Beside this, the Melifont baptistery is built 
of squared stones. It is undoubtedly a work 
of the twelfth century, built at least 150 
years after the Newport tower. 

About forty years ago, Mr. Catherwood, 
the architect, at the request of Dr. Thomas 
H. Webb of Providence, made a survey of 
the Newport structure, which was sent to 
Professor-Rafn, and published in the proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries at Copenhagen. In a description 
of this survey, attention is called to a pecu- 
liar and notable feature of the structure, 
but without referring to its importance as 
an indication of the destination of the 
building. This feature is, the position of 
the columns relatively to the wall they 
sustain. Ordinarily, the axis of a column 
is in a line passing vertically through the 
center of the wall supported by the col- 
umn. In the columns of the Newport 
tower, however, the axis is not in this 
line, but deviates from it considerably, 
as is shown in the next sketch. This 
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is no mere accident, for each column has 
this peculiar divergence. This eccentricity 
in construction is a key to the original 
plan of the building. These columns were | structures. In Germany there is one at 


COLUMNS FROM THE “OLD Technically speak- | 


er is only the circular nave of the building, 
while the parts which have been removed 
were the circular aisles. The eight stout, 
round posts which originally occupied the 
middle of the general area, were what are 
termed clere-story columns. 

The patches of stucco still adhering to 
the columns show that they were once fully 
covered with it. 
columns were furnished with properly formed 
bases and capitals, molded in stucco, similar, 








(see next page). 
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perhaps, to what is shown in the restoration 


In Europe there are extant many similar 


thus set projecting | Fulda, of the ninth or tenth century. There 


wall, to receive and | 
support part of the | half a century since. 
roof of what is term- 

ed a lean-to build- 

ing, which once sur- 

rounded the present 

structure. These | 

projections prove | 

that originally the | 
building was some- 
thing like what is 
shown in the plan 
and section (see next 
page for latter). 





ing, the present tow- 


In all probability, the | of Architecture.” 





from the face of the | was also one of the eighth century, at Bonn, 
on the Rhine. This was removed about 


The accompanying 


PLAN OF “OLD MILL” RESTORED. 


sketch of it is from Ferguson’s “ Hand-Book 


In Holland there is one at Nymegen, a 
polygon of sixteen sides, which was conse- 
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There are 


crated by Pope Leo III., in 799. 
In Italy 


a few of these buildings in France. 
there are many of them. 


There is one at 





SECTION OF “OLD MILL” RESTORED, 


Arsago, Italy, of the sixth or seventh century. 
A view of it is shown in the sketch given 
below, which is from a photograph. 

The baptistery at Asti, in Italy, of the 
sixth or seventh century, is remarkably sim- 
ilar—almost identical with the Newport 
building, as restored. The plan and section 
of the Asti structure, shown on the next page, 
are from surveys made of the building by the 
writer of this paper, and from drawings pub- 
lished by Frederick Osten. Sketches of this 
building may also be seen in Chambers’s 
“ Cyclopedia,” article, “ Baptistery.” 

In the early centuries it was considered 
indispensable that every cathedral, or church 
of a bishop, should have its baptistery,—a 
separate building located in the vicinity of 
the cathedral, where the ordinance of Chris- 
tian baptism could be administered to the 
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BAPTISTERY AT ARSAGO, ITALY. 


candidates, preparatory to admitting them 
to the assemblies of the faithful. In Italy 








extant. 








| alone about sixty of these buildings are still | 


Some of them are in ruins, as at 
Canosa, in Apulia, and at Castel-Seprio; 


others are desecrated to secular use, as at 


Como; others still have had the font re- 
moved, and as chapels made to serve 
for worship, as that of Sta. Costanza, at 
Rome, that of Bologna, and that of 
Rovigno, in Istria; many are still used as 
baptisteries, and in some, the original 
font, of ample dimensions, yet remains, 
as in Rome, at the Lateran baptistery, the 
font of which is twenty-seven feet in 
diameter; that of the beautiful circular 
baptistery of Pisa, the font in which is ten 
feet in diameter and three and one-third 
feet deep; as also that of Nocera, the font 
t in which is seventeen feet in diameter and 

four feet deep. The font of the baptistery 

of Florence was destroyed three hun- 
dred years since; it occupied an octangular 
space twenty-seven feet in diameter, now 
paved with marble differing from the other 
pavement, and surrounded by a white marble 
coping, on which, plainly visible, is an in- 
scription designating the inclosed area as 
the place of the orginal font. Dante, in 
his immortal poem, refers to this font, a part 
of which he broke in his efforts to save a 
child from drowning. These facts afford 
incontestable proof, in addition to the his- 
torical traditions concerning them, of the 
use for which these buildings were originally 
constructed. If these were baptisteries,— 


| and it cannot be questioned,—then the New- 


port structure also was one. 

The round buildings of Greenland, referred 
to by Professor Rafn, were also baptisteries. 
There was one, doubtless, for each bishopric. 
Only one is found in Vin- 
land, because the colony 
was small, and was all com- 
prised, no doubt, in one 
bishopric. 

It need not be thought 
strange that, if the Newport 
structure be a baptistery, 
there are no remains of the 
church near which it must 
have stood. Ina country 
like Vinland, abounding in 
timber at that early time, 
the first structures Df the 
colonists were undoubtedly 
of wood, and not until 
they came to feel that their 
residence there was likely to 
prove permanent, would they resolve to build 
with more durable material. Then, after 
having constructed the baptistery of stone, 
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they may have intended to follow this up 
by the more important work of building the 
cathedral of the same material ; but failed to 
realize these intentions through apprehension 
of trouble with the Indians, or by actual 
war, which may have ended in the exter- 
mination of the colonists. 

It may be claimed by some objector that, 
because in certain excavations made beneath 
the Newport tower some years since, no 
remains of a baptismal font were found, 
therefore the structure could not have been 
a baptistery. 


This point is not well taken, for it is well | 
known that the fiscina, or depressed baptis- | 


mal basin, was common only to baptisteries 
of the early centuries; those erected after 
the ninth century were generally provided 
with a baptismal basin, which, like a piece 
of furniture, was a distinct construction, 
placed ufon the floor. Among many exam- 
ples of this which might be referred to, it 
will suffice to name the fonts of those two 
splendid baptisteries of Pisa and Parma, 
which were erected at this period. The 
Newport baptistery, without doubt, had its 
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name, and be known only as the Vinland 


| Baptistery. 


font placed ufon the floor, and for the want | 


of proper stone-masons, capable of cutting 
stone, as is conspicuously evident in the 
character of the stone-work of the building, 
the font was probably made of wood, and 
has long since perished. 


This antiquerelic, the most ancient Chris- 
tian building in the United States, is eight 
centuries old. It deserves the care due to a 
most valuable historic monument. The 
vines, which annually furnish the old walls 
with a clothing of verdure, are its most 
insidious enemies.* The tendrils, if allowed 
to push their way into every crevice for 
support, would soon wedge apart and dis- 
locate the well-cemented stones, and crum- 


| ble the antique pile in hopeless ruin. 


| This precious relic of the past deserves 


There can be no further doubt of the ori- | 


gin and purpose of the “Old Mill.” It 
should henceforth be designated by its proper 
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PLAN 


a better fate. Let the building be prop- 
erly restored, and used as a museum of 
American antiquities. 





* It is gratifying to know that the vines covering 
the tower at the writing of this paper in January, 
1878, have since been removed. 
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TO BAYARD TAYLOR. 


To RANGE, deep-wrapt, along a heavenly height, 
O’erseeing all that man but undersees; 

To loiter down lone alleys of delight, 
And hear the beating of the hearts of trees, 

And think the thoughts that lilies speak in white 
By greenwood pools and pleasant passages; 


With healthy dreams a-dream in flesh and soul, 

To pace, in mighty meditations drawn, 
From out the forest to the open knoll 

Where much thyme is, whence blissful leagues of lawn 
Betwixt the fringing woods to southward roll 

By tender inclinations; mad with dawn, 


Ablaze with fires that flame in silver dew 
When each small globe doth glass the morning-star, 
Long ere the sun, sweet-smitten through and through 
With dappled revelations read afar, 
Suffused with saintly ecstasies of blue 
As all the holy eastern heavens are,— 


To fare thus fervid to what daily toil 
Employs thy spirit in that larger Land 

Where thou art gone; to strive, but not to moil 
In nothings that do mar the artist’s hand, 

Not drudge unriched, as grain rots back to soil,— 
No profit out of death,—going, yet still at stand,— 


Giving what life is here in hand to-day 

For that that’s in to-morrow’s bush, perchance,— 
Of this year’s harvest none in the barn to lay, 

All sowed for next year’s crop,—a dull advance 
In curves that come but by another way 

Back to the start,—a thriftless thrift of ants 


Whose winter wastes their summer; O my Friend, 
Freely to range, to muse, to toil, is thine: 

Thine, now, to watch with Homer sails that bend 
Unstained by Helen’s beauty o’er the brine 

Tow’rds some clean Troy no Hector need defend 
Nor flame devour; or, in some mild moon’s shine, 


Where amiabler winds the whistle heed, 
To sail with Shelley o’er a bluer sea, 

And mark Prometheus, from his fetters freed, 
Pass with Deucalion over Italy, 

While bursts the flame from out his eager reed 
Wild-stretching towards the West of destiny ; 
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Or, prone with Plato, Shakspere and a throng 
Of bards beneath some plane-tree’s cool eclipse 

To gaze on glowing meads where, lingering long, 
Psyche’s large Butterfly her honey sips; 

Or, mingling free in choirs of German song, 
To learn of Goethe's life from Goethe's lips; 


These, these are thine, and we, who still are dead, 

Do yearn—nay, not to kill thee back again 
Into this charnel life, this lowlihead, 

Not to the dark of sense, the blinking brain, 
The hugged delusion drear, the hunger fed 

On husks of guess, the monarchy of pain, 


The cross of love, the wrench of faith, the shame 
Of science that cannot prove proof is, the twist 

Of blame for praise and bitter praise for blame, 
The silly stake and tether round the wrist 

By fashion fixed, the virtue that doth claim 
The gains of vice, the lofty mark that’s missed 


By all the mortal space ’twixt heaven and hell, 
The soul’s sad growth o’er stationary friends 
Who hear us from our height not well, not well, 

The slant of accident, the sudden bends 
Of purpose tempered strong, the gambler’s spell, 
The son’s disgrace, the plan that e’er depends 


On others’ plots, the tricks that passion plays 
(I loving you, you him, he none at all), 
The artist’s pain—to walk his blood-stained ways, 
A special soul, yet judged as general— 
The endless grief of art, the sneer that slays, 
The war, the wound, the groan, the funeral pall— 


Not into these, bright spirit, do we yearn 
To bring thee back, but oh, to be, to be 
Unbound of all these gyves, to stretch, to spurn 
The dark from off our dolorous lids, to see 
Our spark, Conjecture, blaze and sunwise burn, 
And suddenly to stand again by thee! 


Ah, not for us, not yet, by thee to stand: 

For us, the fret, the dark, the thorn, the chill; 
For us, to call across unto thy Land, 

“Friend, get thee to the minstrels’ holy hill, 
And kiss those brethren for us, mouth and hand, 

And make our duty to our master Will.” 
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THE sustained grandeur of the California 
Alps is forcibly illustrated by the fact that, 
throughout their whole extent, there is not 
a single pass lower than 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In a distance of 140 miles, 
between Latitude 36° 20’ and 38°, the low- 
est I have yet found exceeds 9,000 feet, and 
the average height of all that are in use is, 
perhaps, not far from 11,000. 

A carriage-road has been constructed 
through what is known as the Sonora Pass, 
on the Stanislaus and Walker’s rivers, the 
summit of which is 9,600 feet above the sea. 
Substantial wagon-roads have also been 
built through the Carson and Johnson passes, 
near the head of Lake Tahoe, over which 
immense quantities of freight were hauled 
from California to the mining regions of 
Nevada, prior to the construction of the 
Central Pacific Railroad. 

A considerable number of comparatively 
low passes, accessible to wheeled vehicles, 
occur in the northern half of the range, 
through whose rugged defiles long emigrant 
trains toiled wearily during the exciting 
years of the gold period. But, however in- 
teresting, these northern passes cannot prop- 
erly be brought within the scope of this work. 

Between the Sonora Pass and the south- 
ern extremity of the Alps, a distance of 
nearly 160 miles, there are only five passes 
through which trails conduct from one side 
of the range to the other. These are barely 
practicable for animals; a pass in these re- 
gions meaning simply any notch or cafion 
through which one may, by the exercise of 
unlimited patience, make out to lead a mule, 
or sure-footed mustang. Only three of the 
five passes may be said to be in use, viz.: the 
Kearsarge, Mono, and Virginia Creek, the 
tracks leading through the others being only 
obscure Indian trails, not graded in the least, 
and scarce at all traceable by white men ; 
for much of the way is over solid rock pave- 
ments and bosses, where the unshod ponies 
of the Indians leave no appreciable sign, 
while only skilled mountaineers are able to 
detect the marks that serve to guide the 
Indians, such as slight abrasions of the looser 
rocks, the displacement of stones here and 
there, and bent bushes and weeds. A gen- 
eral knowledge of the topography, however, 
is the main guide, enabling one to determine 
where the trail ought to go—must go. One 
of these Indian trails crosses the range 
by a nameless pass between the head 
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waters of the south and middle forks of 
the San Joaquin, the other between the 
north and middle forks of the same river, 
just to the south of the Minarets; this last 
being about 9,000 feet high, the lowest of 
the five. The Kearsarge is the highest, 
crossing the summit of the range near the 
head of the south fork of Kings River, about 
eight miles to the north of Mount Tyndall, 
through the midst of the most stupendous 
rock-scenery to be found anywhere in the 
Alps. The summit of the pass is over 12,000 
feet above sea-level; nevertheless, it is one 
of the safest of the five, and is uséd every 
summer, from July to October or November, 
by hunters, prospectors, and stock-owners, 
and to some extent by enterprising pleasure- 
seekers, also. For, besides the surpassing 
grandeur of the scenery about the summit, 
the trail, in ascending the western flank, con- 
ducts through a grove of the giant sequoias, 
and through the magnificent Yosemite Valley 
of the south fork of King’s River. This is, 
perhaps, the highest traveled pass on the 
North American continent. 

The Mono Pass extends across the Alps, 
to the east of Yosemite Valley, at the head 
of one of the tributaries of the south fork 
of the Tuolumne. This is the best known 
and most extensively traveled of all that 
exist in the “ High Sierra.” A trail was 
made through it about the time of the Mono 
gold excitement, in the year 1868, and has 
been in use ever since by mountaineers of 
every kind. Though more than a thou- 
sand feet lower than the Kearsarge, it is 
scarcely inferior in the terrible sublimity of 
its rock-scenery, while insnowy, falling water 
it far surpasses it. Being so favorably situ- 
ated for the stream of Yosemite travel, the 
more adventurous tourists cross over through 
this glorious gate-way to the volcanic region 
around Mono Lake. It has therefore gained 
a name and fame above every other pass in 
the range. According to the few baromet- 


‘rical observations made upon it, its highest 


point is 10,765 feet above the sea. The 
other pass of the five we have been consid- 
ering is somewhat lower, and crosses the axis 
of the range a few miles to the north of the 
Mono Pass, at the head of the southmost 
tributary of Walker’s River. It is used chiefly 
by roaming bands of the Pah Ute Indians 
and “ sheepmen.” 

But, leaving wheels and animals out of 
the question, the free mourtaineer can make 
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his way across the range almost everywhere, 
and at any time of year. To him nearly 
every notch between the peaks is a pass, 
though much patient step-cutting is at times 
required up and down steeply inclined gla- 
ciers, and cautious climbing over precipices, 
that at first sight would seem hopelessly in- 
accessible to the lowlander. 

In pursuing my studies during the last 
eight years, I have crossed from side to 
side of the range at intervals of a few miles 
all along the highest portion of the chain, 
with far less real danger than one would 
naturally count on. And what fine wildness 
was thus developed—storms and avalanches, 
lakes and water-falls, gardens and meadows 
—only those will ever know who give the 
freest and most buoyant portion of their lives 
to climbing and seeing for themselves. 

All the passes of the alpine portion of 
the range make their steepest ascents on 
the eastern flank. On this side the average 
rise is not far from athousand feet to the 
mile, while on the west it is about two hun- 
dred feet. Another marked difference be- 
tween the eastern and western portions of 
the passes is that the former begin at the 
very foot of the range, while the latter can 
hardly be said to begin until an elevation 
of from seven to ten thousand feet is 
reached. Approaching the range from the 
gray levels of Mono and Owen's Valley on 
the east, the traveler sees before him the 
steep, short passes in full view, fenced in 
by rugged spurs that come plunging down 
from the shoulders of the peaks on either 
side, the courses of the more direct being 
disclosed from top to bottom without a sin- 
gle interruption. But from the west one sees 
nothing of the pass he may be seeking until 
near the summit, after days have been spent 
in threading the forests growing on the main 
dividing ridges between the river cafions. 

It is interesting to observe how surely 
the alp-crossing animals of every kind fall 
into the same trails. ‘The more rugged and 
inaccessible the general character of the 
topography of any particular region, the 
more surely will the trails of white men, 
Indians, bears, deer, wild sheep, etc., be 
found converging into the best passes. 
The Indians of the western slope venture 
cautiously over the passes in settled weather 
to attend dances, and obtain loads of pine- 
nuts and the larvz of a small fly that breeds 
in Mono and Owens lakes, which, when 
dried, forms an important article of food; 
while the Pah Utes cross over from the 
east to hunt the deer and obtain supplies 





of acorns, and it is truly astonishing to see 
what immense loads the haggard old 
squaws make out to carry barefooted 
through these rough passes, oftentimes for 
a distance of sixty or seventy miles. They 
are always accompanied by the men, who 
stride on unburdened and erect a little in 
advance, stooping occasionally to pile step- 
ping-stones for them against steep rocks, 
just as they would prepare the way in diffi- 
cult places for their ponies. 

Bears evince great sagacity as mountain- 
eers, but although fond of traveling, they 
seldom cross the range. I have several 
times tracked them through the Mono Pass, 
but only in late years after cattle and sheep 
had passed that way, when they doubtless 
were following to feed on the stragglers 
and on those that had been killed by falling 
over the rocks. Even the wild sheep, the 
best mountaineers of all, choose regular 
passes in making journeys across the sum- 
mits. Deer seldom pass from one side of 
the range to the other. I have never yet 
observed a single specimen of the mule- 
deer of the Great Basin west of the sum- 
mit, and rarely one of the black-tailed spe- 
cies on the eastern slope, notwithstanding 
many of the latter ascend the range nearly to 
the summit every summer, to feed safely in 
the wild gardens and bring forth their young. 

The glaciers are the pass-makers, and it is 
by them that the courses of all mountaineers 
are predestined. Every pass without excep- 
tion in the Californian Alps was created by 
them without the slightest aid or predeter- 
mining guidance from any of the cataclysmic 
agents. We have seen elaborate statements 
of the amount of drilling and blasting accom- 
plished in the construction of the railroad 
across the Sierra, above Donner Lake; but 
for every pound of rock moved in this way, 
the glaciers which descended east and west 
through this same pass, crushed and carried 
away more than a hundred tons. 

The so-called practicable road-passes are 
simply those portions of the range more 
degraded by glacial action than the adja- 
cent portions, and degraded in such a way 
as to leave the summits rounded, instead of 
sharp and impracticable; while the peaks, 
from the superior strength and hardness of 
their rocks, or from more favorable position, 
having suffered less degradation, are left 
towering above the passes as if they had 
been heaved into the sky by some force 
acting from beneath. 

The scenery of all the passes, especially 
at the head, is of the very wildest and grand- 
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est description,—lofty peaks massed to- 


gether and laden around their bases with- 


ice and snow; chains of glacier lakes; cas- 
cading streams in endless variety, with 
glorious views, westward over a sea of rocks 
and woods, and eastward over the strange 
ashy plains and volcanoes and mountain 
ranges of Mono and Inyo. Every pass, 
however, possesses treasures of beauty all its 
own, and the finding of these is one of the 
mountaineer’s exceeding great rewards. 

Having thus in a comprehensive way 
indicated the height and leading features and 
the geographical distribution of the principal 
passes, I will now endeavor to give a plain 
description of the Mono Pass in particular, 
which may, I think, be regarded as a fair 
sample of the higher alpine passes in general. 

The main portion of the Mono Pass is 
formed by Bloody Cafion, which begins at 
the very summit of the range, and runs in a 
general east-north-easterly direction to the 
edge of the Mono Plain. 

The first grand rush of white men that 
forced a way through its somber depths 
were eager gold-seekers, during the exciting 
discoveries made in the year 1858. But 
the cafion was known and traveled as a pass 
by the Indians and mountain animals long 
before its discovery by white men, as is 
shown by their numerous tributary trails 
which converge at the head of the pass from 
every direction. Its name accords well 
with the character of the “early times” in 
California, and may perhaps have been sug- 
gested by the predominant color of the 
metamorphic slates in which it is in great part 
eroded ; or more probably by blood-stains 
made by the unfortunate animals which 
were compelled to slip and shuffle awk- 
wardly over its rough, cutting rocks. I 
have never known an animal, either mule or 
horse, to make its way through the cafion, 
either in going up or down, without losing 
more or less blood from wounds on the legs. 
Occasionally one is killed outright—falling 
headlong and rolling over precipices like a 
bowlder. But such instances are far rarer 
than from the terrible appearance of the trail 
one would be led to expect; the more ex- 
perienced when driven loose find their way 
over the most dangerous places with a cau- 
tion and sagacity that is truly wonderful. 
During the gold excitement it was at times 
a matter of considerable pecuniary impor- 
tance to force a way through the cafion with 
pack-trains early in the spring, while it was 
yet heavily blocked toward the head with 
snow ; and then the mules with their loads 





had sometimes to be let down over the 
steepest drifts by means of ropes. 

A good bridle-path leads from Yosemite 
through many a grove and meadow up to 
the head of the cafion, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Here thescenery undergoes a 
sudden and startling condensation. Mount- 
ains, red, gray and black, rise close at hand 
on the right, whitened around their bases 
with banks of enduring snow; on the left 
swells the huge red mass of Mount Gibbs, 
while in front the eye wanders down the 
shadowy cafion, and out on the warm plain 
of Mono, where the lake is seen gleaming 
like a burnished metallic disk, and clusters 
of lofty volcanic cones, with blue mountain 
ranges in the distance. 

When at length we enter the mountain 
gate-way, the somber rocks seem conscious 
of our presence, and seem to come throng- 
ing close about us. Happily the ouzel and 
old familiar robin are here to sing us wel- 
come, and azure daisies beaming with trust- 
fulness and sympathy, enabling us to feel 
something of Nature’s love even here, be- 
neath the gaze of her coldest rocks. 

The effect of this expressive outspoken- 
ness on the part of the cafion-rocks is 
greatly enhanced by the quiet aspect of the 
alpine meadows ‘through which we pass 
just before entering the narrow gate-way. 
The forests in which they lie, and the 
mountain-tops rising beyond them, seem 
hushed and tranquil. We catch their rest- 
ful spirit, yield to the soothing influences 
of the sunshine, and saunter dreamily on 
through flowers and bees, scarce touched 
by a definite thought, then suddenly find 
ourselves in the shadowy cajion, closeted 
with Nature in one of her wildest and most 
secret strongholds. 

After the first bewildering impression be- 
gins to wear off, we perceive it is not alto- 
gether terrible; for, besides the re-assuring 
birds and flowers, we discover a chain of 
shining lakelets hanging down from the 
very summit of the pass, and linked to- 
gether by a silvery stream. The highest 
are set in bleak, rough bowls, scantily 
fringed with yellow sedges. Winter storms 
blow snow through the pass in blinding 
drifts, and avalanches shoot from the 
heights, rushing and booming like water- 
falls. Then are these sparkling tarns filled 
and buried, leaving not a hint of their exist- 
ence. In June and July they begin to 
blink and thaw out like sleepy eyes, the 
carices thrust up their short brown spikes, 
the daisies bloom in turn, and the most 
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profoundly buried of them all is at length 
warmed and summered as if winter were 
only a dream. 

Red Lake is the lowest of the chain, and 
also the largest. It seems rather dull and 
forbidding at first sight, lying motionless in 
its deep, dark bed. Its real character, 
however, will not long be hidden from 
those who have the love to see it. The 
cahon wall rises sheer from the water’s 
edge on the south, but on the opposite side 
there is sufficient space and sunshine for a 
fine sedgy garden. Daisies star the sod 
around the margin, and the center is brill- 
iantly lighted with lilies, castilleias, lark- 
spurs and columbines, while broad, leafy 
willows shelter them from the wind, the 
whole forming a most joyful outburst of 
plant-life keenly emphasized by the chill 
baldness of the on-looking cliffs. 

After indulging here in a dozing, shim- 
mering lake-rest, the happy stream sets 
forth again, warbling and trilling like an 
ouzel, ever delightfully confiding, no mat- 
ter how dark the way, leaping, gliding, 
hither, thither, clear or foamy, manifesting 
the ravishing beauty of its young virgin 
wildness in every sound and gesture. 

One of its most beautiful developments 
is the Diamond Cascade, situated a short 
distance below Red Lake. In the forma- 
tion of this charming fall, the tense, crys- 
talline water is first dashed into a mass of 
coarse, granular spray mixed with dusty 
foam, and then divided into a diamond 
pattern by following the diagonal cleavage 
planes that intersect the face of the preci- 
pice over which it pours. Viewed in front, 
it resembles a strip of embroidery, varying 
through the seasons with the temperature and 
the volume of water. Scarce a flower may 
be seen along its snowy border. A few bent 
pines look on from a distance, and small 
fringes of cassiope and rock-ferns are growing 
in fissures near the head, but these are so 
lowly and undemonstrative that only the at- 
tentive observer will be likely to notice them. 

On the north wall of the cafion, a little 
below the Diamond Cascade, a glittering 
side stream makes its appearance, seeming 
to leap directly out of the deep sky. It 
first resembles a crinkled ribbon of silver 
hanging loosely down the wall, but grows 
wider as it descerids, and dashes the dull 
rock with foam. A long rough talus curves 
up against this part of the cliff, overgrown 
with snow-pressed willows, in which the 
fall disappears with many an eager surge 
and swirl and plashing leap, and finally 





beats its way down to its confluence with 
the main cafon stream. 

Below this point the climate is no longer 
arctic. Butterflies become larger and more 
abundant, grasses with imposing spread of 
panicle wave above your shoulders, and the 
warm summery drone of the bumble-bee 
thickens the air. Pinus albicaulis, the tree- 
mountaineer that climbs highest, and braves 
the coldest blasts, is found scattered in 
dwarfed wind-bent clumps from the sum- 
mit of the pass about half-way down the 
cafon. Here it is succeeded by the hardy 
two-leafed pine, which is speedily joined by 
the taller yellow and mountain pines. 
These, with the burly juniper, and shim- 
mering aspen, rapidly grow larger as the 
sunshine becomes richer, forming groves 
that block the view; or they stand more 
apart here and there in picturesque groups, 
that make beautiful and obvious harmony 
with the rocks and with one another. 
Blooming underbrush becomes abundant,— 
azalea, spireea, and the brier-rose,—weaving 
rich fringes for the streams, and shaggy rugs 


‘to relieve the stern, unflinching rock-bosses. 


Through this delightful wilderness, Cafion 
Creek roves like an Arab without any 
constraining channel, throbbing and waver- 
ing, now in sunshine, now in thoughtful 
shade ; flashing from side to side in weari- 
less exuberance of energy. A_ glorious 
milky-way of cascades is thus developed, 
whose individual beauties might well call 
forth volumes of description ; but to those 
already described we have space here for 
only one more, the 


BOWER CASCADE, 


which, though comparatively inconspicu- 
ous, ranking among the smallest as to size, 
is yet perhaps the most surpassingly beauti- 
ful of them all. It is situated in the lower 
region of the pass, just where the sunshine 
begins to mellow between the cold and 
warm climates. Here the glad creek, grown 
strong with tribute gathered from many a 
snowy fountain, sings richer strains, and be- 
comes more human and lovable at every 
step. Now you may find the rose and yarrow 
by its side, and small meadows filled with 
grasses and clover. At the head of a low- 
browed rock, luxuriant dogwood bushes and 
willows arch over from bank to bank, em- 
bowering the stream with their leafy 
branches; and waving plumes, kept in mo- 
tion by the current, fringe the brow of the 
cascade in front. From this leafy covert 
the stream leaps vigorously out into the 
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light in a fluted curve thick sown with 
sparkling crystals, and falls into a pool filled 
with brown bowlders, out of which it creeps 
gray with foam-bells and disappears in a tan- 
gle of verdure like that from which it came. 

Hence, to the foot of the cafion, the meta- 
morphic slates give place to granite, whose 
nobler sculpture calls forth expressions of 
corresponding beauty from the stream in 
passing over it,—brighttrills of rapids, boom- 
ing notes of falls, solemn hushes of smooth- 
gliding sheets, all chanting and blending in 
glorious harmony. When, at length, its 
impetuous alpine life is done, it slips through 
a meadow with scarce an audible whisper 
and falls asleep in Moraine Lake. 

This water-bed is one of the finest I ever 
beheld. The azure sky makes its canopy, 
evergreens wave soothingly at head and 
foot, and the breath of flowers floats over it 
like incense. Here our blessed stream rests 
from its rocky wanderings, all its mount- 
aineering done,—no more foaming rock- 
leaping, no more loud-resounding song. 
It falls into a smooth, glassy sleep, stirred 
only by the night wind, which, coming 
down the cafion, makes it croon and mut- 
ter in ripples along its broidered shores. 

Leaving the lake, it glides quietly through 
the rushes, destined never more to touch 
the living rock. Henceforth its path lies 
through ancient moraines and reaches of 
ashy sage-plain, which nowhere afford rocks 
suitable for the development of cascades or 
sheer falls. Yet this beauty of maturity, 
though less striking, is of a still higher 
order, enticing us lovingly on through gen- 
tian meadows and groves of rustling aspen 
to Lake Mono, where, spirit-like, our happy 
stream vanishes in vapor, and floats free 
again in the sky. 

Bloody Cajon, like every other cafion in 
the California Alps, was recently occupied 
by a glacier, which derived its fountain 
snows from the adjacent summits, and de- 
scended into Mono Lake, at a time when 
its waters stood at a much higher level than 
now. ‘The principal characters in which the 
history of the ancient glaciers is preserved 
are displayed all through the cafon in mar- 
velous freshness and simplicity, furnishing 
the student with extraordinary advantages 
for the acquisition of knowledge of this sort. 
The most striking passages are polished and 
striated surfaces, which in many places re- 
flect the rays of the sun like smooth water. 
The dam of Red Lake is an elegantly mod- 
eled rib of metamorphic slate, brought into 
relief because of its superior strength, and 





because of the greater intensity of the gla- 
cial erosion of the rock immediately above 
it, caused by a steeply inclined tributary gla- 
cier, which entered the main trunk with a 
heavy down-thrust at the head of the lake. 

Moraine Lake furnishes an equally inter- 
esting example of a basin formed wholly, or 
in part, by a terminal moraine dam curved 
across the path of a stream between two 
lateral moraines. 

At Moraine Lake the cafion proper ter- 
minates, although apparently continued by 
the two lateral moraines of the vanished 
glacier. These moraines extend unbrokenly 
from the sides of the cafon into the plain, 
a distance of about five miles; curving and 
tapering in lines of exquisite beauty; while 
in magnitude they are truly sublime, being 
over three hundred feet in height where they 
are joined to the mountain. Their sunward 
sides are gardens, their shady sides are 
groves; the former devoted chiefly to erio- 
gone, composite, and graminz; a square 
rod containing five or six profusely flowered 
eriogonums of several species, about the 
same number of bahias and linosyris, and a 
few grass tufts; each species planted trimly 
apart, with baxe gravel between, as if cul- 
tivated artificially. 

My first visit to Bloody Cafion was made 
in the summer of 1869, under circumstances 
well calculated to heighten the impressions 
that are the peculiar offspring of mountains. 
I came from the blooming tangles of Florida, 
and waded out into the plant-gold of the 
great central plain of California, when its 
flora was as yet untrodden. Never before 
had I beheld congregations of social flowers 
half so extensive or half so glorious. 
Golden composite covered all the ground 
from the coast range to the Sierra like a 
stratum of curdled sunshine, in which I 
reveled for weeks, watching the rising and 
setting of their innumerable suns; then gave 
myself up to be borne forward on the crest 
of the summer wave that sweeps annually 
up the Sierra flank and spends itself on the 
snowy Alps. 

At the Big Tuolumne Meadows I re- 
mained more than a month, sketching, bot- 
anizing, and climbing among the surrounding 
mountains. The mountaineer with whom I 
was camping is one of those remarkable men 
one so frequently meets in California, the hard 
angles and bosses of whose characters have 
been brought into striking relief by the 
grinding excitements of the gold period, 
until they come to resemble glacial land- 
scapes. But at this late day, my friend’s 
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activities had subsided, and his craving for 
rest caused him to become a gentle shep- 
herd and literally to lie down with the lamb. 

Recognizing the unsatisfiable longings of 
my Scotch Highland instincts, he threw out 
some hints concerning Bloody Cajon, and 
advised me to explore it. “I have never 
seen it myself,” he said, “for I never was 
so unfortunate as to pass that way. But I 
have heard many a strange story about it, 
and I warrant you will at least find it wild 
enough.” 

Next day I made up a bundle of bread, 
tied my note-book to my belt, and strode 
away in the bracing air, full of eager, indefi- 
nite hope. The plushy lawns that lay in my 
path served to soothe my morning haste. 
The sod in many places was starged with 
daisies and blue gentians, over which I lin- 
gered. I traced the paths of the ancient 

VoL. XVII.—s51. 


| glaciers over many a shining pavement, and 


marked the gaps in the upper forests that told 
the power of the winter avalanches. Climb- 
ing higher, I saw for the first time the grad- 
ual dwarfing of the pines in compliance with 
climate, and on the summit discovered 
creeping mats of the Arctic willow over- 
grown with silky catkins, and patches of the 
dwarf vaccinium with its round flowers 
sprinkled in the grass like purple hail ; while 
in every direction the landscape stretched 
sublimely away in fresh wildness—a manu- 
script written by the hand of Nature alone. 

At length, as I entered the pass, the huge 
rocks began to close around in all their wild 
mysterious impressiveness, when suddenly a 
drove of gray hairy beings came in sight, 
lumbering toward me with a kind of bone- 
less, wallowing motion like bears. 

I never turn back, though often so in- 
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clined, and in this particular instance, amid 
such surroundings, everything seemed sin- 
gularly unfavorable for the calm acceptance 
of so grim a company. Suppressing my 
fears, I soon discovered, that although 
crooked as summit pines, the strange creat- 
ures were sufficiently erect to belong to our 
own species. They proved to be nothing 


more formidable than Mono Indians dressed 
in the skins of sage-rabbits, nicely sewed 
together into square robes. Both the men and 
the women begged persistently for whisky 
and tobacco, and seemed so accustomed to 
denials that I found it impossible to con- | 


vince them that I had none to give. Ex- 


cepting the names of these two products of 
civilization, they seemed to understand not 
a word of English ; but I afterward learned 
that they were on their way to Yosemite 
Valley, to feast a while on fish, and procure 
a load of acorns to carry back through the 
pass to their huts on the shore of Mono 
Lake. 





VIEW OF THE MONO PLAIN FROM THE 


significance. The older faces were more- 
over strangely blurred and divided into 
sections by furrows that looked like cleav- 
age joints, suggesting exposure in a casta- 
way condition on the mountains for ages. 
Viewed at a little distance they appeared as 
mere dirt specks in the landscape, and I 
was glad to see them fading down the pass 
out of sight. 

Then came evening, and the somber 
cliffs were inspired with the ineffable beauty 
of the alpenglow. A solemn calm fell upon 
every feature of the landscape. All the 
lower portion of the cafion was in gloaming 
shadow, and I crept into a hollow near 





FOOT OF BLOODY CANon. 


one of the upper lakelets to smooth away 
the burrs from a sheltered spot for a bed. 


| When the short twilight faded I kindled a 


Occasionally a good countenance may | 


be seen among the Mono Indians, but these, 
my first specimens, were mostly old and 
ugly, and some of them altogether hideous. 
The dirt on their faces was fairly stratified, 
and seemed so ancient in some places and so 
undisturbed as almost to possess a geological 


| sunny fire, made a cup of tea, and lay down 


with my face to the deep clean sky. Soon 
the night-wind began to flow and pour in 
torrents among the jagged peaks, mingling 
its strange tones with those of the water- 
falls sounding far below ; and as I drifted 
toward sleep I began to experience an un- 
comfortable feeling of nearness to the furred 
Monos. Then the full moon looked down 
over the. edge of the cafion wall, her counte- 
nance seemingly filled with intense concern, 


| and apparently so near as to produce a start- 
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ling effect as if she had entered one’s bed- 
room. 

The whole night was full of strange 
sounds, and I gladly welcomed the morn- 
ing. Breakfast was soon done, and I set 
forth in the exhilarating freshness of the new 
day, rejoicing in the abundance of pure 
wildness so close about me. The stupend- 
ous rock walls stood forward in the thin 
light, hacked and scarred with centuries of 
storms; while down in the bottom of the 
cahon grooved and polished bosses heaved 
and glistened like swelling sea-waves, tell- 
ing a grand old story of the ancient glacier 
that once poured its crushing floods above 
them. 

Here for the first time I met the Arctic 
daisies in all their perfection of purity and 
spirituality,—gentle mountaineers face to 
face with the stormy sky, kept safe and 
warm by a thousand miracles. I leaped 
lightly from rock to rock, glorying in the 
eternal freshness and sufficiency of Nature, 
and in the ineffable tenderness with which 
she nurtures her mountain darlings in the 
very fountains of storms. 

Fresh beauty appeared at every step, del- 
icate rock-ferns, and groups of the fairest 
flowers. Now a lake came to view, now a 
water-fall. Never fell light in brighter span- 
gles, never fell water in whiter foam. I 
floated through the cafion enchanted, and 
was out in the Mono levels before I was 
aware. 

Looking back from the shore of Moraine 
Lake, my morning ramble seemed all a 
dream. There curved Bloody Cafion, a 


mere glacial furrow 2,000 feet deep, with’ 


montoneed rocks proceeding from the sides 
and braided together in the middle, like 
rounded, swelling muscles. Here the lilies 
were higher than my head, and the sunshine 
was warm enough for palms. Yet the snow 
around the Arctic willows was plainly visible 
only four miles away, and between were nar- 
row specimen zones of all the principal cli- 
mates of the globe. 

On the bank of a small brook that comes 
gurgling down the side of the left lateral 
moraine, I found a camp-fire still burning, 
which no doubt belonged to the Gray Indi- 
ans I had met on the summit, and I listened 
instinctively and moved cautiously forward, 
half expecting to see some of their grim 
faces peering out of the bushes. But these 
silly fears were speedily forgotten. I gave 


heed to the confiding stream, mingled freely 
with the flowers and the light, and shared in 
the confidence of their exceeding peace. 
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Passing on toward the open plain, I no- 
ticed three well-defined terminal moraines 
curving gracefully across the cahon stream, 
and joining themselves by long splices to the 
two noble laterals. These mark the halting- 
places of the vanished glacier when it was 
retreating into its summit shadows on the 
breaking-up of the glacial winter. 

Five miles below the foot of Moraine 
Lake, just where the lateral moraines lose 
themselves in the plain, there was a field of 
wild rye, growing in magnificent waving 
bunches six to eight feet high, bearing heads 
from six to twelve inches long. Rubbing 
out some of the grains, I found them about 
five-eighths of an inch long, dark-colored, 
and deliciously sweet. Indian women were 
gathering it in baskets, bending down large 
handfuls, beating it out, and fanning it in 
the wind. They were quite picturesque, 
coming through the rye, as one caught 
glimpses of them here and there, in winding 
lanes and openings, with splendid tufts arch- 
ing above their heads, while their incessant 
chat and laughter showed their heedless joy. 

Like the rye-field, I found the so-called 
desert of Mono blooming in a high state of 
natural cultivation with the wild rose, cherry, 
aster, and the delicate abronia, and innumer- 
able gilias, phloxes, poppies, and bush-com- 
posite. I observed their gestures and the 
various expressions of their corollas, inquir- 
ing how they could be so fresh and beautiful 
out in this volcanic desert. They told as 
happy a life as any plant-company I ever 
met, and seemed to enjoy even the hot sand 
and the wind. 

But since these notes were written the 
vegetation of the pass has been in great part 
destroyed, and the same may be said of all 
the more accessible passes throughout the 
range. Immense numbers of starving sheep 
and cattle have been driven through them 


| into Nevada, trampling the wild gardens and 


meadows almost out of existence. The 
lofty walls are untouched by any foot, and 
the falls sing on unchanged ; but the sight 
of crushed flowers and stripped, bitten bushes 
goes far toward destroying the charm of 
wildness. 

The cafion should be seen in winter. A 
good, strong traveler, shod with Norwegian 
snow-shoes and /ed by a cautious guide, mght 
easily make a safe excursion through it from 
Yosemite Valley during some tranquil time, 
when the storms are hushed. The lakes and 
falls would be buried then; but so, also, 
would be the traces of destructive feet, while 
the views of the mountains in their winter 
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INDIAN WOMEN GATHERING WILD RICE. 


garb, and the ride at lightning speed down 
the pass between the snowy walls, would be 
truly glorious. 


There are no deserts, as we understand | 





them. Nature’s love is universal, and in no 


other place have I heard this doctrine pro- 
| claimed in plainer terms than in the storm- 


beaten solitudes of the Mono pass. 


* HAWORTH’S.” * 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “ Surly Tim, and Other Stories,’”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“TEN SHILLINGS’ WORTH.” 


THE same evening Mr. Briarley, having 
partaken of an early tea and some vigorous 
advice from his wife, had suddenly, during a 
lull in the storm, vanished from the domes- 
tic circle, possibly called therefrom by the 
recollection of a previous engagement. 
Mrs. Briarley had gone out to do her “ Sun- 
day shoppin’,” the younger children had 
been put to bed, the older ones were dis- 
porting themselves in the streets and by- 
ways, and consequently Janey was left 
alone, uncheered save by the presence of 
Granny Dixon, who had fallen asleep in her 
chair with her cap unbecomingly disar- 
ranged. 

Janey sat down upon her stool at a dis- 
creet distance from the hearth. She had 


| taken down from its place her last book of 


“ memoirs," —a volume of a more than 
usually orthodox and peppery flavor. She 
held it within range of the light of the fire 
and began to read in a subdued tone with 
much unction. 

But she had only mastered the interest- 
ing circumstance that “ James Joseph Wil- 
liam was born November 8th,” when her 
attention was called to the fact that wheels 
had stopped before the gate and she paused 
to listen. 

“ Bless us!” she said. 


” 


“« Some un’s comin’ 
in. 

The person in question was Haworth, 
who so far dispensed with ceremony as to 
walk up to the firelight without even knock- 
ing at the door, which stood open. 

“ Where’s your father ?” he demanded. 

“ He’s takken hissen off to th’ beer-house,” 
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said Janey, “as he allus does o’ Saturday “ You're a sharp little lass, I’ll warrant,” 
neet,—an’ ivvery other neet too, as he gets | he said again. ' 
th’ chance.” “I ha’ to be,” she responded, tartly. 


A chair stood near and Haworth took it. | “ Tha’d be sharp thysen if tha had as mich 


“T’ll sit down and wait for him,” he | to look after as I ha’. 
replied. | “I daresay,” he answered. “I dare say.” 


Mp panes oop 


Mile 





“HE LEANED FORWARD AND TOUCHED HER WITH THE HANDLE OF THE WHIP.” 


“ Tha’lt ha’ to wait a good bit then,” said | Then added even more awkwardly still, 
Miss Briarley. “ He'll noan be whoam till | “ I’ve heard Murdoch say you were—Mur- 
midneet.” doch.” 

She stood in no awe of her visitor. She The disfavor with which she had exam- 
had heard him discussed too freely and too | ined him began to be mingled with distrust. 
often. Of late years she had not unfre- | She hitched her stool, a few inches back- 
quently assisted in the discussions herself. | ward. 


She was familiar with his sins and short- “ Mester Murdoch!” she echoed. “ Aye, 
comings and regarded him with due severity. | I know him well enow.” 

“ He'll noan be whoam till midneet,” she “ He comes here every day or so ?” 
repeated as she seated herself on her stool. | “ Aye, him an’ me’s good friends.” 

But Haworth did not move. Hewasina| ‘“He’s got a good many friends,” he 
mysterious humor, it was plain. Ina minute | said. 
more his young companion began to stare “ Aye,” she answered. “ He’s a noice 
at him with open eyes. She saw something | chap. Most o’ folk tak’ to him. Theer’s 
in his face which bewildered her. Mr. Ffrench now and /er.” 

“ He’s getten more than’s good fur him,” “ He goes there pretty often ?” 
she was about to decide shrewdly, when he “ Aye, oftener than he goes any wheer 
leaned forward and touched her with the | else. They mak’ as mich o’ him as if he 
handle of the whip he held. wur a gentleman.” 

“ You're a sharp little lass, I warrant,” he “ Did Ae tell you that ?” 
said. “ Nay,” she answered. “He does na 


Janey regarded him with some impatience. | talk mich about it. I've fun it out fro’ them 
He was flushed and somewhat disheveled as knows.” 
and spoke awkwardly. Then a new idea presented itself to her. 
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“ What does tha want to know fur ?” she 
demanded with unceremonious candor. 

He did not tell her why. He gave no 
notice to her question save by turning away 
from the fire suddenly and asking her another. 

“What does he say about Aer?” he asked. 

He spoke in such a manner that she 
pushed her stool still farther back, and sat 
staring at him blankly and with some indig- 
nation. 

“ He does na say nowt about her,” she 
exclaimed. ‘ What’s up wi’ thee ?” 

The next moment she uttered an ejacula- 
tion and the book of memoirs fell upon the 
floor. A flame shot up from the fire and 
showed her his face. -He drew forth his 
purse and, opening it, took outacoin. The 
light fell upon that too and showed her 
what it was. 

* Do you see that ?” he asked. 

“ Aye,” she answered, “ it’s a half-sov- 
rin.” 

“ ]’ll give it to you,” he said, “ if you'll tell 
me ‘what he says and what he does. You're 
sharp enow to have seen summat, I'll swear, 
and I'll give it you if you'll tell me.” 

He ‘did not care what impression he 
made on her or how he entangled himself. 
He only thought of one thing. 

“Tell me what he says and what he 
does,” he repeated, “ and I’ll give it to you.” 

Janey rose from her stool in such a hurry 
that it lost its balance and fell over. 

“J—I dunnot want it!” she cried. “I 
dunnot want it. I can na mak’ thee out!” 

“You're not as sharp as I took you for, 
if you don’t want it,” he answered. “You'll 
not earn another as easy, my lass.” 

Only stern common sense rescued her 
from the weakness of backing out of the 
room into the next apartment. 

“1 dunnot know what tha’rt drivin’ at,” 
she said. “I tell thee—I dunnot know 
nowt.” 

“Does he never say,” he put it to her, 
“that he’s been there—and that he’s seen 
her—and that she’s sat and talked—and 
that he’s looked at her—and listened—and 
thought over it afterward ?” 

This was the last straw. 
turned to contempt. 

“ That would na be worth ten shillin’,” 
she said. “Tha knows he’s been theer, an’ 
tha knows he’s seen her, an’ tha knows he 
could na see her wi’out lookin’ at her. I 
dunnot see as theer’s owt i’ lookin’ at her, 
or i’ listenin’ neyther. Wheer’s th’ use o’ 


Bewilderment 


givin’ ten shillin’ to hear summat yo’ know 
yo’rsen ?” 


Theer’s nowt i’ that!” 





“ Has he ever said it ?” he persisted. 

“ No,” she answered, “he has na. He 
nivver wur much give to talk, an’ he says 
less than ivver i’ these days.” 

“ Has he never said that she treated him 
well, and—was easier to please than he’d 
thought; has he never said nowt like 
that ?” 

“Nay, that he has na!” with vigor. 
“ Nowt 0’ t’ soart.” 

He got up as unceremoniously and abruptly 
as he had sat down. 

“T was an accursed fool for coming,” she 
heard him mutter. 

He threw the half-sovereign toward her, 
and it fell on the floor. 

“ Art tha goin’ to gi’ it me ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered, and hestrode through 
the door-way into the darkness, leaving her 
staring at it. 

She went to the fire and, bending down, 
examined it closely and rubbed it with a 
corner of her apron. Then she tried its ring 
upon the flagged floor. 

“ Aye,” she said, “it’s a good un, sure 
enow! It’s a good un!” 

She had quite lost her breath. She sat 
down upon her stool again, forgetting the 
memoirs altogether. 

“I nivver heard so mich doment made 
over nowt i’ aw my days,” she said. “I 
conna see now what he wur up to, axin’ 
questions as if he wur i’ drink. He mun 
ha’ been i’ drink or he’d nivver ha’ gi’en it 
to me.” 

And on the mother’s return she explained 
the affair to her upon this sound and com- 
mon-sense basis. 

“ Mester Haworth’s been here,” she said, 
“ an’ he wur i’ drink an’ give me ten shillin’. 
I could na mak’ out what he wur drivin’ at. 
He wur askin’ questions as put me out 0” 
patience. Eh! what foo’s men is when 
they’ve getten too much.” 

When he left the house, Haworth sprang 
into his gig with an oath. Since the morn- 
ing he had had time to think over things 
slowly. He had worked himself up into 
a desperate, headlong mood. His blood 
burned in his veins, his pulses throbbed. 
He went home to his dinner, but ate noth- 
ing. He drank heavily, and sat at the 
table wearing such a look that his mother 
was stricken with wonder. 

“I’m out o’ humor, old lady,” he said to 
her. “Stick to your dinner, and don’t mind 
me. A chap with a place like mine on his 
mind can’t always be up to the mark.” 

“If you aint ill, Jem,” she said, “it don’t 
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matter your not talkin’. You mustn’t think “ I’ve been to Briarley’s,” he said. “ I’ve 

o’ me, my dear! I’m used to havin’ lived | had a talk with that little lass of his. She 

alone so long.” | gave me the notion you'd be here. She’s 
After dinner he went out again, but before | a sharp little un, by George!” 

he left the room he went to her and kissed io They’re all sharp,” said Mr. Ffrench. 

her. | “The precocity one finds in these manu- 


“There’s nowt wrong wi’ me,” he said. | facturing towns is something astonishing— 
“ You've no need to trouble yourself about astonishing.” 
that. I’m right enow, never fear.” He launched at once into a dissertation 

“There’s nothin’ else could trouble me,” | upon the causes of precocity in a manu- 
she said, “ nothin’, so long as you’re well | facturing town and became so absorbed in 
an’ happy.” his theme that it mattered very little that 

“There’s nowt to go agen me bein’ | Haworth paid no attention to him. He 
happy,” he said, a little grimly. “Not yet, | was leaning back in his chair with his hands 
as I know on. I don’t let things go-agen | in his pockets, not moving his eyes from 
me easy.” Murdoch. 

About half an hour later, he stood in the Mr. Ffrench was in the middle of his dis- 
road before his partner’s house. The night | sertation when, half an hour afterward, Haw- 
was warm, and the windows of the drawing- | orth got up without ceremony. Murdoch 
room were thrown open. He stood and | was going. 
looked up at them for a minute and then * ]’ll go with you,” he said to him. 
spoke aloud. They went out of the room and down the 

“ Aye,” he said, “ he’s there, by George!” | staircase together without speaking. They 

He could see inside plainly, but the | did not even look at each other, in fact. 
things he saw best were Rachel Ffrench When they were fairly out of the room 
and Murdoch. Ffrench himself sat in a | Mr. Ffrench glanced somewhat uneasily at 
large chair, reading. Miss Ffrench stood | his daughter. 
upon the hearth. She rested an arm upon “ Really,” he said, “he is not always a 
the low mantel, and talked to Murdoch, | pleasant fellow to deal with. One is never 
who stood opposite to her. The man who | sure of reaching him.” And then, as he 
watched uttered an oath at the sight of her. | received no answer, he returned in some 

“Him!” he said. “ Him—damn him!” | embarrassment to his book. 
and grew hot and cold by turns. 

He kept his stand for full ten minutes, | CHAPTER XXIV. 
and then crossed the road. 

The servant who answered his summons 
at the door regarded him with amazement. WHEN they stood in the road, Haworth 

“I know they’re in,” he said, making his | laid his hand upon his companion’s shoulder 
way past him. “I saw ’em through the | heavily. 





| AT AN END. 


window.” - ; “Come up to the Works, lad,” he said, 
Those in the drawing-room heard his “and let’s have a bit of a talk.” 
heavy feet as he mounted the staircase. It His voice and his touch had something 


is possible that each recognized the sound. | in common. Murdoch understood them 

Ffrench rose hurriedly, and, it must be both. There was no need for clearer 

owned, with some slight trepidation. Rachel | speech. 

merely turned her face toward the door. “ Why there ?” he asked. 

She did not change her position otherwise “Tt’s quiet there. I’ve a fancy for it.” 

at all. Murdoch did not move. “T have no fancy against it. As well 
“ My dear fellow,” said Ffrench, with mis- | there as anywhere else.” 

placed enthusiasm. “I am glad to see you.” “ Aye,” said Haworth. “ Not only as 
But Haworth passed him over with a | well, but better.” 

nod. His eyes were fixed on Murdoch. | 

He gave him a nod also and spoke to him. He led the way into his own room and 
“ What, you’re here, are you ?” he said. struck a light. He flung his keys upon the 





“That's a good thing.” | table; they struck it with a heavy clang. 
“We think so,” said Mr. Ffrench, with | Then he spoke his first words since they 
fresh fervor. ‘ My dear fellow, sit down.” | had turned from the gate-way. 
He took the chair offered him, but still “ Aye,” he said, “not only as well, but 
looked at Murdoch and spoke to him. | better. I’m at home here, if I’m out every- 














“| STAND HERE, MY 


The place knows me and I 
if 


where else. 
know it. I’m best man here, by 
I’m out everywhere else.” 

He sat down at the table and rested his 
chin upon his hand. His hand shook, and 
his forehead was clammy. 

Murdoch threw himself into the chair 
opposite to him. 

“Go on,” he said. 
to say.” 

Haworth bent forward a little. 

“You've got on better than I’d have 
thought, lad,” he said,—* better than I'd 
have thought.” 

* What!” hoarsely. “ Does she treat me 
as she treats other men ?” 

“ Nay,” said Haworth, “ not as she treats 
me—by the Lord Harry!” 

The deadly bitterness which possessed 
him was terrible ; he was livid with it. 

“T’ve thought of a good many,” he said. 
“T’ve looked on at ’em as they stood round 
her—chaps of her own sort, with money 
and the rest of it; but I never thought of 
you—not once.” 

*“ No,” said Murdoch, “I dare say not.” 

“ No—not once,” the man_ repeated. 
“ Get up, and let’s take a look at you,” he 
said. “ Happen I’ve not had the right 
notion on you.” 





“ Say what you have 
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LAD,” HE ANSWERED. 


“Don’t say anything you'll repent,” said 
Murdoch. “It’s bad enough as it is.” 

But his words were like chaff before the 
wind. 

“You!” cried the man. “ You were the 
chap that knew naught of women’s ways. 
You’d scarce look one on ’em in the 
face. You're not the build I thought they 
took to.” 

“You told me that once before,” said 
Murdoch, with a bitter laugh. “I’ve not 
forgotten it.” 

Haworth’s clenched fist fell upon the 
table with a force which made the keys 
ring. 

“ Blast you!” he said. “ You’re nigher 
to her now than me—vzow /” 

“Then,” Murdoch answered, “ you may 
give up.” 

“Give up!” was the reply. “ Nay, not 
that, my lad. I’ve not come to that yet.” 

Then his rage broke forth again. 

“ You to be going there on the quiet 
he cried. “ You to be making way with 
her, and finding her easy to please, and 
priding yourself on it!” 

“JZ please her!” 
pride myself!” 

He got up and began to pace the floor. 

“You're mad!” he said. “ Mad!” 


7? 


said Murdoch. “JZ 
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Haworth checked himself to stare at him. 

“What did you go for,” he asked, “if it 
wasn’t for that ?” 

Murdoch stopped in his walk. He turned 
himself about. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “ I don’t know.” 

“Do you think,” he said, in a hushed 
voice, after the pause which followed,—* do 
you think I expect anything? Do you 
think I look forward or backward? Can 
you understand that it is enough as it stands 
—enough ?” 

Haworth still stared at him dully. 

“ Nay,” he returned, “ that I cannot.” 

“ JZ to stand before her as a man with a 
best side which might win her favor! 
What is there in me, that she should give 
me a thought when F am not near her? 
What have I done? What has my life been 
worth? It may be nothing in the end! 
Good God! nothing!” 

He said it almost as if stunned. For the 
moment he was overwhelmed, and had 
forgotten. 

“ You're nigher to her than I am,” said 
Haworth. “ You think because you're one 
o’ the gentleman sort P 

“ Gentleman!” said Murdoch, specula- 
tively. “Ia gentleman?” 

“ Aye, damn you,” said Haworth, bitterly, 
“and you know it.” 

The very words seemed to rouse him. 
He shook his clenched hand. 

“'That’s it!” he cried. “There’s where 
itis. You've got it in you, and you know 
it—and she knows it too!” 

“T have never asked myself whether I 
was or not,” said Murdoch. “I have not 
cared. What did it matter? What you 
said just now was true, after all. I know 
nothing of women. I kaow little enough 





of men. I have been a dull fellow, I think, 
and slow to learn. I can only take what 
comes.” 


He came back to the table, and threw 
himself into his chair. 

“Does either of us know what we came 
here for ?” he asked. 

“ We came to talk it over,” was Haworth’s 
answer, “ and we’ve done it.” 

“ Then, if we have done it, let us go our 
ways.” 

“ Nay,not yet. I’ve summat more to say.” 

“Say it,” Murdoch replied, “and let us 
have it over.” 


“Tt’s this,” he returned. “You're a dif- 
’ 


ferent chap from what I took you for—a 

different chap. 

not once.” 
VoL. XVII.—s2. 


I never thought of you— 


again. 





“ You've said that before.” 

“Aye,” grimly, “I’ve said it before. 
Like enough I shall say it again. It sticks 
to me. We've been good friends, after a 
manner, and that makes it stick tome. I 
don’t say you're to blame. I haven't quite 
made the thing out yet. We're of a differ- 
ent build, and—there’s been times before 
when I haven’t quite been up to you. But 
we've been friends, after a manner, and now 
th’ time’s come when we’re done with that.” 

“Done with it!” repeated Murdoch, 

mechanically. 
_ Aye,” meeting his glance fully, “ done 
with it! We'll begin fair and square, lad. 
It’s done with. Do you think,” with dead- 
ly coolness, “I’d stop at aught if th’ time 
come ?” 

He rose a little from his seat, bending 
forward. 

“ Naught’s never come in my way, yet, 
that’s stopped me,” he said. “ Things has 
gone agen me and I’ve got th’ best on ’em 
in one way or another. I’ve not minded 
how. I’ve gone on till I’ve reached this. 
Naught’s stopped me—naught never shall!” 

He fell back in his chair and wiped the 
cold sweat from his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“T wish,” he said, “it had been another 
chap. I never thought of you—not once.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“1 SHALL NOT TURN BACK.” 


MURDOCH went out into the night alone. 
When he found himself outside the iron 
gate he stood still for a moment. 

“T will not go home yet,” he said; “ not 
yet.” ' 

He knew this time where he was going 
when he turned his steps upon the road 
He had only left the place a few 
hours before. 

The moonlight gave it almost a desolate 
look, he thought, as he passed through the 
entrance. The wind still swayed the grass 
upon the mounds fitfully, and the head- 
stones cast darker shadows upon them. 
There was no shadow upon the one under 
which Stephen Murdoch rested. It lay in 
the broad moonlight. Murdoch noticed 
this as he stopped beside it. He sat down 
upon the grass, just as he had done in the 
afternoon. 

“ Better not go home, just yet,” he said 
again. “ There is time enough.” 

Suddenly an almost unnatural calmness 
had fallen upon him. His passions and 
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uncertainties of the past few months seemed 
small things. He had reached a climax 
and for a moment there seemed time 
enough. He thought of the past almost 
coldly—going over the ground mentally, 
step by step. It was as if he thought of the 
doings of another man—one who was 
younger and simpler and whose life was 
now over. 

“There are a good many things that are 
done with,” he said mechanically, recalling 
Haworth’s words. 

He thought of the model standing in its 
old place in the empty room. It was a 
living thing awaiting his coming. The end 
might be anything—calamity, failure, death ! 
—but to-night he had taken his first step 
toward that end. 

“ To-night I shall begin as he began,” he 
thought ; “ to-night.” 

He threw himself full length upon the 
grass, clasping his hands beneath his head, 
his face turned upward to the vast clearness 
and depth above him. He had known it 
would come some day, but he never thought 
of its coming in this way. The man who 
slept under the earth at his side had begun 
with hope; he began as one who neither 
hoped nor feared, yielding only to a force 
stronger than himself. 

He lay in this manner looking up for 
nearly an hour. Then he arose and stood 
with bared head in the white light and 
stillness. 

“T shall not turn back,” he said aloud 
at last, as if tosome presence near him. “ I 
shall not turn back, at least. Do not fear it.” 

And he turned away. 


It was his mother who opened the door 
for him when he reached home. 
“ Come in,” he said to her, with a gesture 


toward the inner room. “I have some-. 


thing to say to you.” 

She followed him in silence. Her ex- 
pression was cold and fixed. It struck him 
that she, too, had lived past hope and dread. 

She did not sit down when she had closed 
the door, but stood upright, facing him. 

He spoke hoarsely. 

“T am going upstairs,” he said. “I told 
you once that some day it would see the 
light again in spite of us both. You can 
guess what work I shall do to-night.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I can guess. I 
gave up long ago.” 

She looked at him steadily; her eyes 
dilated a little as if with slow-growing fear 
of him. 





“I knew it would end so,” she went on. 
“T fought against my belief that it would, 
but it grew stronger every day—every hour. 
There was no other way.” 

“No,” he replied, “there was no other 
way.” 

“T have seen it in your face,” she said. 
“T have heard it in your voice. It has 
never been absent from your thoughts a 
moment—nor mine.” 

He did not speak. 

“ At first, when he died 

Her voice faltered and broke, and then 
rose in a cry almost shrill. 

“He did not die!” she cried. “ He is 
not dead. He lives now—Aere/ There is 
no death for him—not even death until it 
is done.” 

She panted for breath ; her thin chest rose 
and fell—and yet suddenly she had checked 
herself again and stood before him with her 
first strained calm. 

“Go,” she said. “I cannot hold you. 
If there is an end to be reached, reach it 
for God’s sake and let him rest.” 

“ Wish me God-speed,” he said. “ I— 
have more to bear than you think of.” 

For answer she repeated steadily words 
which she had uttered before. 

“TI do not believe in it; I have never 
believed for one hour.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
“A REVOLUTION.” 


In a month’s time the Broxton Bank was 
an established fact. It had sprung into ex- 
istence in a manner which astonished even 
its originator. Haworth had come to him 
in cool blood and talked the matter over. 
He had listened to the expounding of his 
views, and without being apparently much 
moved by his eloquence, had still shown a 
disposition to weigh the plan, and having 
given a few days to deliberation, he had 
returned a favorable decision. 

“The thing sounds well,” he said, “ and 
it may be a sharp stroke that way. When 
the rest on ’em hear on it, it'll set’em think- 
in’. Blast’em! I like to astonish ’em, an’ 
give ’em summat to chew.” 

Mr. Ffrench could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses. He had been se- 
cretly conscious of playing a minor part in 
all business transactions. His pet theories 
had been thrust aside as worthy of small 
notice. His continental experience had 
been openly set at naught. When he had 
gone to the trouble of explaining his ideas 
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to the heads of the various departments, he 
had been conscious of illuminating smiles 
on the grimy countenances around him. 
His rather frail physique, his good breeding, 
his well-modulated voice, had each been 
the subject of derisive comment. 

“ Gi’ him a puddlin’ rake an’ let him pud- 
dle a bit,” he had heard a brawny fellow 
say, after one of his most practical disser- 
tations. 

After his final interview with Haworth, 
he went home jubilant. At dinner he could 
speak of nothing else. Miss Ffrench heard 
the details from beginning to end, and en- 
joyed them in a manner peculiarly her own. 

At the “Who'd ha Thowt it” no little 
excitement prevailed when the movement 
was discussed. 

“A bank!” said Foxy Gibbs. “ An’ 
wheer did he get th’ money to set up a bank 
wi’? Why, he getten it out o’ th’ workin’ 
mon, an’ th’ sweat o’ th’ workin’ mon’s brow. 
If theer wur na no banks, theer’d be more 
money to put in ’em. I dunnot believe i’ 
banks mysen. Let the brass cerkylate— 
let it cerkylate.” 

“ Aye,” said Mr. Briarley, who had reached 
his second quart, “let it cerkylate, an’ he’ll 
ha’ more comfort, will th’ workin’ mon. 
Theer’s too many on ’em,” with natural 
emotion. ‘ They’re th’ ruin o’ th’ country. 
Theer’s summat wrong wi’ ’em. If they’d 
gi’ a chap summat to put i’ ’em theer’d be 
some chance for him; but that’s allus th’ 
way. He has na no chance, hasn’t th’ 
workin’ mon—he has na no ° 

“Shut up!” said Foxy Gibbs. 

“Eh?” inquired the orator, weakly and 
uncertainly. 

“Shut up, till tha’s getten Jess beer i’ 
thee!” 

“Shut—” repeated Mr. Briarley, winking 
his eyes slowly,—*“ up ?” 

He seized his beer mug and gazed into 
its depths in some confusion. A deep sigh 
escaped him. : 

“ That’s allus th’ road,” he faltered. “It’s 
th’ road wi’ Sararann, an’ it’s th’ road wi’ 
awon ’em. He has no chance, has na a 
mon as is misforchnit.” And he happily 
disposed of the beer before Janey opened the 
door and appeared to marshal him home- 
ward. 

But the Broxton Bank was an established 
fact, and created no small sensation. 

“ He is a bold fellow, this Haworth,” it 
was said among his rivals, but he will over- 
step himself one of these days.” 

“ He’s set up a bank, has he?” shouted 








Granny Dixon, on Murdoch’s first visit 
after she had heard the story. 

“ Yes,” Murdoch answered. 

She sat glowering at the fire a few mo- 
ments almost bent double, and then, having 
deluded her audience into believing she had 
subsided, suddenly started and came to life 
again with increased vigor. 

“T’ve getten my brass i’ th’ Manchester 
Savin’s,” she cried, “ an’ I’ll keep it theer.” 

It seemed unnecessary to reply, and no- 
body made any remark upon this state- 
ment of facts. But the venerable matron 
had not concluded. 

“T’ll keep it theer!” she repeated—“ keep 
it theer! I conna bide him, no more than 
I can bide her.” And then she returned to 
her fire, fixing her great eyes upon it and 
mumbling with no small elation. 

“ Th’ thing’ll break now, for sure,” com- 
mented her much-tried hostess, sardonically. 
“Tt conna stand up agen that, i’ reason. 
Haworth ud better sell th’ Works at th’ 
start afore it’s too late.” 

There had been some vague wonder in 
Murdoch’s mind as to what the result of 
Haworth’s outburst against himself would 
be. 

The first time he found himself confront- 
ing him as he went to his work-room he 
spoke to him: 

“You said once,” he remarked, “that 
you had kept this room empty because you 
did not care to be at close quarters with every 
man. Now ‘ 

“Get thee in, my lad,” he interrupted, 
dryly. “It suits me well enow to ha’ you 
nigh me. Never fear that.” 

The only outward change made was in 
his manner. He went about his labor with 
a deadly persistence. He came early and 
went home late. The simplest “hand” 
saw that some powerful force was at work. 
He was silent and harder in his rule of those 
under him. He made closer bargains and 
more daring plans. Men who had been 
his rivals began to have a kind of fear of 
him. All he took in hand throve. 

“ He is a wonderful fellow,” said Ffrench 
to his friends. “ Wonderful—wonderful !” 

Even the friends in question who were, 
some of them, county magnates of great 
dignity, began to find their opinion of the 
man shaken. In these days there was 
actually nothing to complain of. The sim- 
ple little country woman reigned in his 
household. She attended the Broxton 
Chapel and dispensed her innocent chari- 
ties on all sides. Finally a dowager of 
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high degree (the patroness of a charitable 
society) made the bold move of calling 
upon her for a subscription. 

“It weren’t as hard to talk to her, Jem, 
as I’d have thought,” said Mrs. Haworth 
afterward. ‘She began to tell me about 
the poor women as suffers so, an’ somehow 
I forgot about her bein’ so grand. I 
couldn’t think of nothin’ but the poor creturs 
an’ their pain, an’ when I come to sign my 
name my ’and trembled so an’ my eyes was 
that full I couldn't hardly tell what I’d put 
down. To think of them poor things 4 

“ How much did you give her?” asked 
Haworth. 

“I give her ten pound, my dear, an’ 

He wrote out a check and handed it to 
her. 

“ Go to her to-morrow and give her that,” 
he said. “ Happen it ‘ll be summat new 
fur her to get fifty at a stroke.” 

So it began to be understood that the 
master of “ Haworth’s” was a bugbear with 
redeeming points after all. The Broxton 
Bank had its weight too, and the new cot- 
tages which it was necessary to build. 

“It is to Haworth after all that you owe 
the fact that the place is growing,” said 
Ffrench. 

There came an evening, when on entering 
the drawing-room of a county potentate 
with whom she and her father were to dine, 
Rachel Ffrench found herself looking di- 
rectly at Haworth, who stood in the center 
of a group of guests. They were talking to 
him with an air of great interest and listen- 
ing to his off-hand replies with actual respect. 
Suddenly the tide had turned. Before the 
evening had passed the man was a lion, and 
all the more a lion because he had been so 
long tabooed. He went in to dinner with 
the lady patroness, and she afterward 
announced her intention of calling upon his 
mother in state. 

“ There is a rough candor about the man, 
my dear,” she said, “ which one must respect, 
and it appears that he has really reformed.” 

There was no difficulty after this. Mrs. 
Haworth had visitors every day, who came 
and examined her and wondered, and, some- 
how, were never displeased by her tender 
credulity. She admired them all and be- 
lieved in them, and was always ready with 
tears and relief for their pensioners and 
charities. 

“Don’t thank me, ma’am,” she would 
say. “Don’t never thank me, for it’s not 
me that deserves it, but him that’s so ready 








and generous to every one that suffers. 
There never was such a kind heart before, 
it seems to me, ma’am, nor such a lovin’ 
one.” 

Haworth’s wealth, his success, his open- 
handedness, his past sins, were the chief 
topics of conversation. To speak of Brox- 
ton was to speak of the man who had made 
it what it was by his daring and his power, 
and who was an absolute ruler over it and 
its inhabitants. 

Ffrench was atriumphant man. He was 
a potentate also; he could ride his hobby 
to the sound of applause. When he ex- 
patiated upon “ processes,” he could gain 
an audience which was attentive and appre- 
ciative. He had not failed this time, at 
least, and was put down as a shrewd fellow 
after all. 

In the festivities which seemed, somehow, 
the result of this sudden revulsion of feeling, 
Rachel Ffrench was naturally a marked fig- 
ure. Among the women, with whom she 
was not exactly a favorite, it was still con- 
ceded that she was not a young woman 
whom it was easy to ignore. Her beauty 
—of which it was impossible to say that she 
was conscious—was of a type not to be 
rivaled. When she entered a .room, glanc- 
ing neither to right nor left, those who had 
seen her before unavoidably looked again, 
and those who had not were silent as she 
passed. There was a delicate suggestion 
of indifference in her manner, which might 
be real or it might not. Her demeanor 
toward Haworth never altered, even to the 
extent of the finest shadow of change. 

When they were in a room together his 
eye followed her with stealthy vigilance, and 
her knowlegige of the fact was not a disturb- 
ing one. The intensity of her conscious- 
ness was her great strength. She was never 
unprepared. When he approached her she 
met him with her little untranslatable smile. 
He might be bold, or awkward, or desper- 
ate, but he never found her outwardly con- 
scious or disturbed, or a shade colder or 
warmer. 

It was only natural that it should not be 
long before others saw what she, seeing, 
showed no knowledge of. It was easily 
seen that he made no effort at concealment. 
His passion revealed itself in every look and 
gesture. He could not have controlled it 
if he would, and would not if he could. 

“ Let ’em see,” he said to himself. “ It’s 
naught to them. It’s betwixt her and me.” 
He even bore himself with a sullen air of 
defiance at times, knowing that he had 
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gained one thing at least. He was nearer 
to her in one way than any other man; he 
might come and go as he chose, he saw her 
day after day, he knew her in-goings and out- 
comings. ‘The success which had restored 
her father’s fortunes was his success. 

“T can make her like a queen among 
’em,” he said,—like a queen, by George, 
—and I'll do it.” 

Every triumph which fell to him he re- 
garded only as it would have weight in her 
eyes. When society opened its doors to 
him, he said to himself, “ Now she’ll see 
that I can stand up with the best of ’em, 
gentlemen or no gentlemen!” 

When he suddenly found himself a prom- 
inent figure—a man deferred to and talked 
of, he waited with secret feverishness to see 
what the effect upon her would be. 

“It’s what women like,” he said. 
what she likes morethan most on ’em. 
be bound to tell in the end.” 

He labored as he had never labored be- 
fore; his ambitions were boundless; he 
strove and planned and ventured, lying 
awake through long hours of the night 
pondering and building, his daring growing 
with his success. 

There occurred one thing, however, which 
he had not bargained for. In his laudable 
enthusiasm Mr. Ffrench could not resist 
the temptation to sound the praises of his 
protégé. Tis belief in him had increased 
instead of diminished with time, as he had 
been forced regretfully to acknowledge had 
been the case during the eras of the young 
man from Manchester and his fellows. He 
had reason to suspect that a climax had 
been reached and that his hopes might be 
realized. It is not every man who keeps 
on hand a genius. Naturally his friends 
heard of Murdoch often. Those who came 
to the Works were taken to his work-room 
as to a point of interest. He became in 
time, a feature and was spoken of with a 
mixture of curiosity and bewilderment. 
To each visitor Ffrench told in strict confi- 
dence the story of his father with due effect. 

“And it’s my impression,” he always 
added, “that we shall hear more of this in- 
vention one of these days. He is a singular 
fellow—reserved and not easy to read—just 
the man to carry a purpose in his mind and 
say nothing of it, and in the end startle 
society by accomplishing what he has held 
in view. 

Finally, upon one occasion, when his 
daughter was making her list of invitations 
for a dinner party they were to give, he 


“Tt’s 
It'll 





turned to her suddenly, with some hesita- 
tion in his manner. 

“ Oh—by the way,” he said, “there's 
Murdoch, we’ve never had Murdoch.” 

She wrote the name without comment. 

“Who next?” she asked after having 
done it. 

“You see,” he went on, waveringly, 
“ there is really nothing which could be an 
obstacle in the way of our inviting him— 
really nothing. He is—he is all that we 
could wish.” 

The reply he received staggered him. 

“Tt is nonsense,” she said, looking up 
calmly, “to talk of obstacles. I should 
have invited him long ago.” 

“You!” he exclaimed. 
really ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Why not?” 

“Why—not ?” he repeated, feebly. “I 
don’t know why not. I thought that per- 
haps ” and then he broke off. “I wish 
I had known as much before,” he added. 

When he received the invitation, Murdoch 
declined it. 

“T should only be out of place,” he said 
candidly to Miss Ffrench. “I should 
know nobody and nobody would know me. 
Why should I come ?” 

“There is a very good reason why you 
should come,” answered the young woman 
with perfect composure. “/ am _ the 
reason.” 

There was no further discussion of the 
point. He was present and Haworth sat 
opposite to him at the table. 

“ Tt’s the first time for Aim ?” said Haworth 
to Miss Ffrench afterward. 

“Tt is the first time he has dined here 
with other people,” she answered. “ Have 
you a reason for asking ?” 

He held his coffee-cup in his hand and 
glanced over it across the room. 

“ He is not like the rest on ’em,” he said, 
“ but he stands it pretty well, by George!” 


“Would you— 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
“THE BEGINNING.” 


For some time there had hung over the 
conduct of Mr. Briarley an air of deep 
mystery. ‘The boon of his society had been 
granted to his family even less frequently 
than ever. His habit of sudden and appar- 
ently unaccountable disappearance from the 
home circle after or even in the midst of 
an argument had become more than usually 
pronounced. He went out every night and 
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invariably returned under the influence of 
malt liquor. 

“Wheer he gets th’ brass bangs me,” 
said Mrs. Briarley. “ He does na tak’ it 
out 0’ his wage, that’s certain, fur he has na 
been a ha’penny short fur three week, an’ 
he does na get it o’ tick, ‘hat Iknow. Ban- 
nett at th’ ‘Public’ is na a foo’. Wheer 
does he get th’ brass fro’?” 

But this was not easily explained. On 
being catechised Mr. Briarley either shed 
tears of penitence or shook his head with 
deep solemnity of meaning. At times when 
he began to shake it—if the hour was late 
and his condition specially foggy—he was 
with difficulty induced to stop shaking it, 
but frequently continued to do so with pro- 
tracted fervor and significance gradually 
decreasing until he fell asleep. When he 
was sober he was timorous and abstracted. 
He started at the sound of the opening 
door, and apparently existed in a state of 
secret expectation and alarm. 

“T conna tell thee, Sararann,” he would 
say. “At least,” with some tremor, “I 
wunnot tell thee just yet. Thou'lt know?’ 
toime.” 

He did not patronize the “Who'd ha’ 
Thowt it” as much as formerly, in these 
days, Janey discovered. He evidently got 
the beer elsewhere, and at somebody’s ex- 
pense. His explanation of this was a brill- 
lant and happy one, but it was only offered 
once, in consequence of the mode of its 
reception by his hearers. He presented it 
suddenly one night after some moments of 
silence and mental research. 

“Theer’s a gentlemon as is a friend 0’ 
moine,” he said, “as has had uncommon 
luck. His heirs has deed an’ left him a 
forchin, an’ he’s come into it, an’ he’s very 
mich tuk wi’ me. I dunnot know as I 
ivver seed ony one as mich tuk wi’ me, 
Sararann—an’ his heirs deein’ an’ leavin’ 
him a forchin—that theer’s how it is, Sarar- 
ann,—that theer’s how it is.” 

“ Tha brazant leer!” cried Mrs. Briarley, 
aghast. “Tha brazant leer! Get out wi’ 
thee!” in an outburst of indignation. “Thee 
an’ thy forchins an’ heirs deein’—as if it wur 
na bad enow at th’ start. A foice chap tha 
art to set thysen up to know gentlefolks wi’ 
heirs to dee an’ leave ’em brass. Eh! 
Bless us! what art tha comin’ too?” 

The result was not satisfactory, as Mr. 
Briarley felt keenly. 

“Tha hast getten no confydence i’ me, 
Sararann,” he said in weak protest. “Tha 
has na no faith—nor yet,” following the 








| 


train of thought with manifest uncertainty, 
—‘nor yet no works.” 

The situation was so painful, however, 
that he made no further efforts of the imag- 
ination to elucidate the matter, and it re- 
mained temporarily obscured in mystery. 

Only temporarily, however. A few weeks 
afterward Ffrench came down to the Works 
in great excitement. He went to Haworth’s 
room, and finding him there, shut the door 
and almost dropped into a chair. 

“What's up ?” demanded Haworth, with 
some impatience. ‘ What’s up, man?” 

“ You haven’t heard the report ?” Ffrench 
answered, tremulously. “ It hasn’t reached 
you yet?” 

“T’ve heard nowt to upset me. Out 
with it! What’s up?” 

He was plainly startled, and lost a shade 
of color, but he held himself boldly. Ffrench 
explained himself with trepidation. 

“The hands in Marfort and Molton and 
Howton are on the strike, and those in Dil- 
lup and Burton are plainly about to follow 
suit. I’ve just got a Manchester paper, 
which says the lookout is bad all over the 
country. Meetings have been going on in 
secret for some time.” 

He stopped and sat staring at his partner. 
Haworth was deathly pale. He seemed, 
for a moment, to lack breath, and then 
suddenly the dark color rushed to his face 
again. 

“ By "he began, and stopped with 
the oath upon his lips. 

“Don’t swear, for pity’s sake,” broke 
forth Ffrench, finding courage for protest 
in his very desperation. “It’s not the 
time for it. Let’s look the thing in the 
face.” 

“ Look it in the face,” Haworth repeated. 
* Aye, let’s.” 

He said the words with a fierce sneer. 

“ Aye, look it in the face, man,” he said 
again. ‘“ That’s th’ thing to do.” 

He bent forward, extending his hand 
across the table. 

“ Let’s see th’ paper,” he demanded. 

Ffrench gave it to him, and he read the 
paragraphs referred to in silence. When 
he had finished them, he folded the paper 
again mechanically. 

“They might have done it last year and 
welcome, blast ’em!” he said. 

Ffrench began to tremble. 

“You've ventured a good deal of late, 
Haworth,” he said, weakly. “You've done 
some pretty daring things, you know—and 
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Haworth turned on him. 

“If I lose all I’ve made,” he said, 
hoarsely, “shall I lose aught of yours, lad?” 

Ffrench did not reply. He sat playing 
with his watch-chain nervously. He had 
cause for anxiousness on his own score, and 
his soul quaked within him. 

“ What is to bedone ?” he ventured at last. 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” 
Haworth answered, pushing his chair back. 
“ Stop it here—at th’ start.” 

“ Stop it?” Ffrench echoed, in amazement. 

“ Aye, stop it.” 

He got up and took his hat down and 
put it on. 

“I’m going round th’ place and about 
th’ yards and into th’ town,” he said. 
“There’s naught for you to do but keep 
quiet. Th’ quieter you keep th’ better for 
us. Go on as if you’d heard naught. Stay 
here a bit, and then walk over to th’ bank, 
Look alive, man!” 

He went out and left Ffrench alone. In 
the passage he came upon a couple of men 
who were talking together in low voices. 
They started at sight of him and walked 
away slowly. 

He went first to the engine-room. There 
he found Floxham and Murdoch talking 
also. The old engineer wore an irritable 
air, and was plainly in a testy mood. Mur- 
doch looked fagged and pale. Of late he 
was often so. As Haworth entered he 
turned toward him, uttering an exclamation. 

“He is here now,” he said. “That is 
well enough.” 

Floxham gave him a glance from under 
his bent, bushy brows. 

“ Aye,” he answered. 
out wi’ it.” 

He touched his cap clumsily. 

“ Tell him,” he said to Murdoch, “ an’ ha’ 
it over.” 

Murdoch spoke in a cool, low voice. 

“T have found out,” he said “ that there 
is trouble on foot. I began to suspect it 
a week ago. Some rough fellows from 
Manchester and Molton have been holding 
secret meetings at a low place here. Some 
of the hands have been attending them. 
Last night a worse and larger gang came 
and remained in the town. They are here 
now. They mean mischief at least, and 
there are reports afloat that strikes are break- 
ing out on all sides.” 

Haworth turned abruptly to Floxham. 

“ Where do you stand?” he asked roughly. 

The old fellow laid his grimy hand upon 
his engine. 


“ We may as well 





“TI stand here, my lad,” he answered. 
“ That’s wheer—an’ I'll stick to it, unions 
or no unions.” 

“ That’s the worst side of the trouble,” 
said Murdoch. “Those who would hold 
themselves aloof from the rest will be 
afraid of the trades unions. If worst comes 
to worst, their very lives will be in danger. 
They know that, and so do we.” 

“ Aye, lad,” said Floxham, “ an’ tha’rt 
reet theer.” 

Haworth ground his teeth and swore un- 
der his breath. Then he spoke to Murdoch. 
“ How is it going on here ?” he asked. 

“Badly enough, in a quiet way. You 
had better go and see for yourself.” 

He went out, walking from room to 
room, through the yards and wherever men 
were at work. Here and there a place was 
vacant. Where the work went on, it went 
on dully ; he saw dogged faces and subdued 
ones; those who looked up as he passed 
wore an almost deprecatory air; those who 
did not look up at all, bent over their tasks 
with an expression which was at least nega- 
tively defiant. His keen eye discovered 
favorable symptoms, however; those who 
were in evil mood were his worst workmen 
—men who had their off days of drunken 
stupor and idleness, and the heads of depart- 
ments were plainly making an effort to stir 
briskly and ignore the presence of any 
cloud upon their labor. 

By the time he had made the rounds he 
had grasped the situation fully. The strait 
was desperate, but not as bad as it might 
have been. 

“TI may hold ’em,” he said to himself, 
between his teeth. “And by the Lord 
Harry I'll try hard far it.” 

He went over to the bank and found 
Ffrench in his private room, pale and out 
of all courage. 

“ There will be a run on us by this time 
to-morrow,” he said. “I see signs of it 
already.” 

“Will there?” said Haworth. “ We'll 
see about that. Wait a bit, my lads!” 

He went into the town and spent an hour 
or so taking a sharp lookout. Nothing 
escaped him. There were more idlers than 
usual about the ale houses, and more than 
once he passed two or three women talking 
together with anxious faces and in under- 
tones. As he was passing one such group 
one of the women saw him and started. 

“ Theer he is!” she said, and her com- 
panion turned with her and they both 
stopped talking to look after him. 
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Before returning he went up to his partner’s 
house. He asked for Miss Ffrench and 
was shown into the room where she sat 
writing letters. She neither looked pleased 
nor displeased when she saw him, but rose 
to greet him at once. She gave him a 
rather long look. 

“ What is the matter ?” she asked. 

Suddenly he felt less bold. The heat of 
his excitement failed to sustain him. He 
was all unstrung. 

“]’ve come to tell you not to go out,” 
he said. “There’s trouble afoot—in the 
trade. There’s no knowing how it'll turn 
out. There’s a lot of chaps in th’ town who 
are not in th’ mood to see aught that'll fret 
’em. They’re ready for mischief, and have 
got drink in’em. Stay you here until we 
see which way th’ thing’s going.” 

“Do you mean,” she demanded, “ that 
there are signs of a strike?” 

“ There’s more than signs of it,” he an- 
swered, sullenly. “ Before night the whole 
place will be astir.” 

She moved across the room and pulled 
the bell. A servant answered the summons 
instantly. 

“| want the carriage,” she said. 

Then she turned to Haworth with a 
smile of actual triumph. 





“ Nothing would keep me at home,” she 
said. “I shall drive through the town and 
back again. Do you think I will let them 
fancy that 7 am afraid of them ?” 

“ You’re not afraid?” he said, almost in 
a whisper. 

“T afraid ?” she answered, “ 7?” 

“ Wait here,” she added. She left the 
room, and in less than ten minutes returned. 
He had never before seen in her the fire he 
saw then. There was a spark of light in 
her eyes, a color on her cheek. She had 
chosen her dress with distinct care for its 
luxurious richness. His exclamation, as 
she entered buttoning her long, delicate 
glove, was a repressed oath. He exulted 
in her. His fear for her was gone, and 
only this exultation remained. 

“You’ve made up your mind to that?” 
he said. He wanted to make her say more. 

“TI am going to see your mother,” she 
answered. “That will take me outside of 
the town, then I shall drive back again— 
slowly. They shall understand me at least.” 

She let him lead her out to the carriage, 
which by this time was waiting. After she 
was seated in it, she bent forward and spoke 
to him, 

“ Tell my father where I am going and 
why,” she said. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dapunis is mute, and hidden nymphs complain, 
And mourning mingles with their fountains’ song ; 
Shepherds contend no more, as all day long, 
They watch their sheep on the wide, silent plain ; 
The master-voice is silent, songs are vain; 
Blithe Pan is dead and tales of ancient wrong 
Done by the gods when gods and men were strong, 
Chanted to waxéd pipes, no prize can gain: 
O sweetest singer of the olden days, 
In dusty books your idyls rare seem dead, 
The gods are gone, but poets never die; 
Though men may. turn their ears to newer lays, 
Sicilian nightingales enrapturéd 
Caught all your songs, and nightly thrill the sky. 
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MODJESKA AS “JULIET.” (FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY SCHOLL.) 


Jn the year of our Centenary, a son and | the Pacific Mail Steamer to Panama and 
daughter of Poland reached Philadelphia va | San Francisco. It seemed natural to the 
Hamburg, visited the Exhibition, and took | man to be an exile; he belonged to an an- 
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cient noble family of Poland, in which the 
crime of patriotism is hereditary. His wife 





of her own in Czerniowce, the capital of the 
Austrian Bukowina. The year 1865 found 


needed rest after many years of exciting | her the leading actress in Cracow, and in 1868 


work at a profession in which few excel. 
Charles Bozenta was glad to get away from 
the ignoble censorship of Russia; Helena 
Modjeska, from the worries of the Imperial 
theater of Warsaw. The proscribed exile, 
prisoner, and “ shadowed” editor longed for 
rest in the broad bosom of the United States. 
The vexed and too noisily admired actress 
needed a holiday to recruit her health; she 
dreamed of the happiness of a farmer’s life 
far across the sea. So it was that California 
awoke one morning with two new citizens, 
so far as applications for that honor could 
make them citizens,—with two Polish invest- 
ors in real estate. What could be better 
than a rancheria in Southern California ? 
Quick then! cattle for a dairy and creamy 
milk, fowls for new laid eggs, and, above all 
things, mustangs for wild rides across the 
bare stretches of the Western slope! Who- 
ever has seen the entrance of a family of 
Germans upon that farm of Indiana which 
they at last have bought with their hard- 
earned thalers will appreciate the humor of 
the situation. For these are settlers who 
neither sleep in a hut until a house is built, 
nor add one cow to another until the herd is 
formed. Howcan youexpect it? They are 
children off for a grand holiday; not German 
immigrants. When they get finally settled 
and going they will write out to their friends 
in Warsaw,—some of the editors and artists, 
noblemen and merchants, who frequented 
their house of old,—and these will come to 


-build up a small free Poland in California. 


Madame Helena wants a pastoral life, but, 
of course, without drudgery. She longs for 
Arcadia and all its flocks, with the base par- 
ticulars of murrain and wolves left out. And 
sO, as a matter of course, the cows give no 
milk whatever; the fowls indeed will some- 
times deign to lay an egg; but Madame’s 
poodle finds it and the bull-dog of Mon- 
sieur devours it. Well, what does it matter ? 
They are artists and Poles. 

Helena Benda, born in Cracow in 1844, 
married to G. S. Modjeski in 1860, and to 
Count Charles Bozenta Chlapowski in 1868, 
deprived the stage of Warsaw of its chief 
boast, when in 1876 she insisted on an 
indefinite leave of absence from the Impe- 


rial theater. She had been acting since | 





she madeatriumphantev/rée upon the Warsaw 
stage. The following year she was engaged for 
life to the Imperial theaters there, and began 
to introduce to the Poles the highest class 
of tragedy. Shakspere, Corneille, Moliére, 
Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, Moreto—these were 
the authors she put on the stage. Coming 
of a family of actors, actresses and mu- 
sicians, she was taught by Jasinski, a 


| dramatic author of repute, who was also 





1861, when she made her first appearance | 


in the small town of Bochnia. She traveled 
afterward with her brothers, both of them 
actors, and in 1863 performed at a theater 


scenic manager in Cracow and Warsaw. But 
not only did she become the first actress of 
the land ; she was personally beloved. On 
the night of her farewell performance, after 
having been called innumerable times before 
the curtain, she found the street from the 
theater to her house packed with enthusiastic 
fellow-countrymen. When she drove to the 
railway station the ways were again crowded. 
Their cries were “Wiech zyge Modrsejewska !” 
(“Viva Modjeska!”) “Pani Helena, wracaj do 
kraju!” (“Madame Helena, return tothy nat- 
ive land!”) Among many cartoons in the illus- 
trated papers there was one in which the pop- 
ular idol is represented aboard ship. In the 
air a cloud of little winged hearts fly after her, 
and the legend underneath explains that all 
the hearts of her countrymen follow her. The 
poets and poetasters of Warsaw lament in 
graceful lines her departure. What wonder 
that after fifteen years of the feverish tri- 
umphs, worries and inevitable vexations of an 
actor’s life, the very opposite extreme—to 
manage a rancheria of Southern California— 
seemed the best thing in the world? But 
what wonder, too, that Arcadia should soon 
begin to cloy ? 

The stage is a candle that the actor- 
moth cannot escape. The actress who 
has seen an amphitheater kindle with the 
excitement she herself has called forth and 
partly shares sooner or later must return to 
the boards. It is true that on the Califor- 
nia farm the mustangs fully come up to 
expectation, but in the long run even the 
success of rides on horseback will not 
atone for the fiasco of milkless kine and egg- 
less poultry. Alas, theatricals on a rancho 
are worse than private! Now San Fran- 
cisco was not Warsaw; but it has a stage. 
Madame Modjeska gravitated naturally to- 
ward the nearest city which possessed a 
house of dramatic entertainment, that place 
of spells where pleasures and vexations suc- 


| ceed each other in equalforce. In February 


| 


she took it into her head to learn English, 
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beginning with her A, B, C. 
the same year she was offered a chief réle in 
a play in San Francisco,—why not accept 
it? To attempt English drama while yet so 
imperfect in the language was somewhat mad, 


but the whole journey was on a holiday basis, | 


and a little craziness was only one item on 
the programme. If failure awaited her, who 
would hear of it? Few outside of Poland 
were acquainted with her name, because 
she spoke neither French nor German well 
enough to figure on the stage of Paris 
or Berlin. Being a still greater stranger 
in the United States, not even New 
York would hear of a fiasco, She ac- 
cepted, played “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
made a success. At once came offers for 
“star engagements” through the States. 
Then it was that we first began to hear of 
a new actress with a strange name who,had 
been heralded through none of the approved 
channels of theatrical report. Owing partly 
to differences of language, but more to the 
ignorance in which Europe is maintained 
concerning Russianized Poland, this new- 
comer missed the support which other ar- 
tists gain from laurels previously won in 
Italy, France, England or Germany. War- 
saw is but a minor city of the gigantic 
Russian commonwealth. 

The handsome old town on the west 
bank of the Weichsel is guarded with un- 
flinching vigilance by the powerful Alex- 
ander fort. Warsaw at the present day has a 
mixed population of Poles, Jews, Germans 
and Russians. In past centuries races 
were still more blended. Now it was the 
Swedes under Charles, now the Saxons and 
Poles, now the Russians, now the Prussians 
who stormed or took peaceable possession of 
Warsaw. While remaining with singular 
unanimity Polish in sentiment, the populace 
became much mixed with various strains of 
race. Cracow, the ancient capital of the 
early Polish princes,;where Madame Modjeska 
was born, had almost as eventful a history. 
Bohemians, Mongols, Swedes and Russians 
captured it inturn. How muchthe same forces 
were at work before historical times no one 
knows. Madame Modjeska, at any rate, has 
some German and some Hungarian blood in 
herveins. Herhusband ismore purely Polish. 
His great-uncle was that General Chlapow- 
ski who was aide-de-camp to Napoleon and 
commanded a wing of the French army on 
the march to Moscow. Hisuncle conducted 
the Polish rising in 1830, when those royal 
cannibals, Russia, Prussia and Austria, 


strangled unhappy Poland and divided her up 


In June of | 





among themselves. Since 1846 Cracow has 
been incorporated with Austria. Since 1835 
the Russian cannon in the Alexander fort 
have kept Warsaw quiet, and the nephew and 
grand-nephew of the Chlapowskis has made 
himself useful in various honorable employ- 
ments. His career as editor in various cities 
has been interrupted by visits to Prussian 
and Russian political prisons because he was 
thought a dangerous person to governments, 
uneasy, as all robbers must be, lest their ill- 
gotten spoil be taken from them again. He 
has also been a manager of acompany in War- 
saw for insurance against fire; but his best 
title to our respect and gratitude lies in the 
fact that he brought to the United States so 
admirable an artist as his wife. 

The word artist has been much abused, 
particularly in Europe. Madame Mod- 
jeska, however, is an artist in the highest sense 
—as her fellow-countryman, Chopin, was an 
artist in music, as De Musset in poetry, Millet 
in painting, Rachel in acting. She not 
merely served an apprenticeship to the pro- 
fession and learned early to be at home on 
the stage in the face of an excitable, de- 
monstrative audience, but has taken the 
step beyond excellence into the rank of 
master. In her /uéiet it is enough to hear 
the tone of voice and see the gesture with 
which she asks her nurse who the masked 
Romeo may be. She strikes at once the 
key-note of passion and tragedy which, 
piling up higher and higher, culminates in 
the savage triumph of death in the last 
scene. Independently of the play, her acting 
culminates in the potion scene where /u/iet 
conjures up the specters of her dead and 
slaughtered kinsman in the well-known 
ghastly words. In ,this scene, Modjeska 
rises to the highest of herart. The look she 
gives is that of a victim of hallucination; 
her action in flying across the stage and 
throwing herself imto a chair is marvelous ; 
the cry that issues from her parted lips is 
not loud, but for that reason far more terri- 
ble. Neither is it &@ whisper or a gasp. 
Such points are the results of a life-time 
of careful training in one who has a natural 
genius for the actor’s craft. 

Owing tocomparative obscurity, Modjeska 
is compelled to play a number of dramas in 
which she does not fully believe. She does 
them conscientiously, and would resent the 
idea that her acting in one is not as good 
as in another. But it is noticeable that the 
greater the caliber of the play, the stronger 
shines herart. This is the test of genius. In 
“ Frou-Frou ” she is popular and successful— 
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but she is playing at a loss; her talents are | felt and most carefuily thought out. Mod- 
wasted. In “Camille” she shows better, | jeska is not weighed down by the imme- 
yet even then her whole heart is not in it. | diate action of the scene to the extent of 
There is room for doubt whether she likes | losing sight for a moment of the story 
the play or not. In “Romeo and Juliet” | as a whole. Everything is proportioned. 








MODJESKA. (FROM THE PAINTING BY CAROLUS DURAN, PLACED BY PARIS HALDEMAN, ESQ., 


IN THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA.) 
her whole force is aroused, for Shakspere | And yet, in seeing her, who would think 
speaks to the artistic nature, be it that of | that she kept svch general ideas in 
the theater or not. Her acting of /w/ie¢| mind? For the minuteness and beauty 
presents a series of modulations delicately of particular attitudes, tones and gestures, 
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suggest constant thought and attention. 
They are all studied—but only in a certain 
sense. They are studied in the deep sense. 
The real work has gone before and the true 
integral meaning of the scene been fixed in 
mind of the actress. Yet that these very par- 
ticulars are not slavishly learned is apparent 
from the fact that they are not always the 
same in two successive representations. 
This gives them spontaneity. When we 
read how Rachel counted her steps and 
dropped, just so, each fold of her dress, 
whenever the same action recurred, we feel, 
either that she has been misreported, or 
that to-day her genius can be eclipsed. 
For step-counting and rigid adherence to 
a fixed formula of gesture must be looked 
upon as nothing short of slavishness in the 
highest walks of the profession. 


That Madame Modjeska should play 





(BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE.) 


| Shakspere will not seem so bold when it is 


remembered that the Polish stage, like that 
of Germany, is supplied with admirable 
translations of his dramas. Germany and 
Poland appreciate Shakspere far better than 
England and America, if we measure appre- 
ciation by the number of his plays acted 
during the current year. It was a financial 
sacrifice on the part of Madame Modjeska 
to offer “Romeo and Juliet” to a luke- 
warm community. Dumas is far better 
appreciated. In respect to the favorite 
play by Dumas which has shown Madame 
Modjeska to the greatest number of 
American audiences, it must be said that 
no actress has equally purified and ennobled 
the character of Mureuérite Gautier, 
or as we call her, Camille. The atmos- 
phere of baseness that surrounds the heroine 
in that drama must be adhered to—for 
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without it the play does not exist. But it 
is Madame Modjeska’s privilege as an act- 
ress to show with great realism the pathos 
of Camille's fate, and yet as a woman to 
invest her with so ideal a dignity that the 
spectator absolutely forgets to think of her 
as belonging to a dishonorable class. Had 
the actress been one whit less delicate- 
minded or less intelligent, realism would 
have triumphed over the ideal, and we 
should have felt the same disgust that must 
arise in clean minds on reading the play 
called “La Dame aux Camélias.” We 
should have seen an exhibition of the ques- 
tionable taste that inspires Mademoiselle 
Croizette when, on the classic boards of the 
Théatre Frangais, she copies faithfully the 
contortions of death, said to have been 
learned from physicians and from personal 
study in the hospitals of Paris. 

It may well be a feather in the cap of any 
actor to have learned English in so short a 
time and to have made a creditable appear- 
ance. Madame Modjeska had more to 
cope with than a foreign accent. She was 
wanting in that sine gua non—a European 
reputation. Considering that fact her suc- 
cess was great. For beyond all doubt the 
bulk of theater-goers in this country care 
little for, and know little about, the stage. 
They are much more influenced by a repu- 
tation than by real merits, for they respect 
the former and are not critical enough for 
the latter. This must be the explanation for 
the singular and deceptive success which 
attends the first season of any celebrity in the 
United States. The mass of people go once 
for the novelty; few go often because they 
really appreciate the artist. Each representa- 
tion of “ Romeo and Juliet” was a fresh com- 
bat with the prejudices roused by her accent, 
by the poor support that appears to beinevita- 
ble in “star” acting, and by the want of theat- 
rical education on the part of audiences. 
Applause was not ready to burst forth; it 
was extorted by sheer force of excellence 
from our unemotional fellow-countrymen. 
No European successes pointed the way, as 
was the case with Rachel, Ristori and Sal- 
vini. The frankly ignorant and the weak- 
kneed would-be connoisseur were forced 
to return a verdict on their own responsibil- 
ities. An actor who can win unbiased 
plaudits after this fashion has roots in 
past energies of one kind or another. Act- 
ing is not an art for prodigies. Madame 
Modjeska comes of a family of actors. Her 
father was a musician of note and she has 
not neglected, in the study of her own pro- 





fession, kindred arts that seem at first 
blush wholly unconnected with the stage. 
It was while reading Homer that she had 
her first dawning consciousness of what art 
is. Music has taught her things in her own 
profession that the composer little dreamed 
of. Sculpture has given her ideas of scenic 
effects akin to those that ruled the Athenian 
stage, and poetry has taught her to feel the 
beauty of what she is to act before she puts 
the ideas into plastic forms and adds action 
to the highest efforts of literature. That is 
why she moves unwilling or indifferent 
audiences. The acting of Madame Mod- 
jeska stands on the same high level with 
the best in literature, music and the fine 
arts. 

It is indeed a fact that the noblest efforts 
of civilization radiate from one common 
center; the drama, when exercised in the 
right spirit, shows its fundamental kinship 
with poetry and the arts, That such a 
claim is not too great for the drama in gen- 
eral, and, in particular, for this Polish 
genius, is proved by the effect which the 
acting of Madame Modjeska exerts on poets, 
musicians, artists. In Warsaw the best 
artistic and literary people make her house 
a rendezvous. She possesses many sub- 
stantial, if not costly, testimonials of the 
admiration and personal esteem of men and 
women whose names are known all over 
Europe for genius in various fields of art. 
The poets and scribblers of Poland have 
sung her triumphs on the boards and her 
charms of character in domestic life. Paint- 
ers find her acting a school of emotion 
expressed in tableaux, and sculptors can 
profit by the natural grace combined with 
intelligent posing with which she places 
herself on the stage. Her acting presents 
a series of delightful studies ; she falls both 
naturally and through wise management 
into one graceful or expressive pose after 
another. In this she is helped by her 
physique ; spare, without being thin; she is 
slender yet well knit, and endowed by 
nature with what painters call “ fine lengths,” 
that is to say, harmonious and noble pro- 
portions. Women who think much of dress 
are in ecstasies over her choice of materials, 
the beauty and appropriateness of her cos- 
tumes, and the lady-like management both 
of her person and garments. Naturally 
enough this is no unimportant part, as all 
theater-goers are aware. Musicians will 
hear in the vibrations of her harmonious 
and well-trained voice that deep intensity 
which is sometimes lacking in their own 


























art, but, when it is struck, forms their great- 
est triumph. Indeed, for average theater- 
goers, Modjeska may be said to act too 
well. She is too intense, too varied, too 
sudden and unexpected in her changes of 
tone and position to be accepted at once 
and _ heartily by persons who are used, as 
American and English people are, to see 
every one about them thoroughly under self- 
control, and who are often cautious to a 


ludicrous degree in expressing themselves. | 


A Boston woman said of her: “If I only 
once dared to admire her acting, I should 
be carried away by it.” That struck the 
note. We do not dare admire what clashes 
with our national reserve. Yet in spite of 
ourselves we Americans soon thawed from 
our reserve and steadily increased our 
applause from the first scene to the last. 

In the late Mr. Lewes’s book on actors 
and the art of acting, he says: “ Rachel 
was the panther of the stage; with a panther’s 
terrible beauty and undulating grace she 
moved and stood, glared and sprang. Scorn, 
triumph, rage, lust, and merciless malignity 
she could represent in symbols of irresistible 
power; but she had little tenderness, no 
womanly caressing softness, no gayety, no 
heartiness. She was so graceful and so 
powerful that her air of dignity was incom- 
parable. But somehow you always felt in 
her presence an indefinable suggestion of 
latent wickedness.” So far as can be learned 
from those who saw her, Rachel was hardly the 
superior of Modjeska in stage skill. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lewes, she was wanting in qualities 
in which the Polish actress is pre-eminent. 
Madame Modjeska is full of gayety, not 
violent or riotous, but well controlled, and 
her womanly manner is winning her ad- 
mirers in this country almost as warm 
as those in Poland. Unlike so many 
women who have reached high levels in the 
dramatic art, she has lost nothing of her 
womanliness. Men, who are more sensitive 


than women to that lack, find her per- | 


sonality feminine, and women have no 
charge of masculinity to bring against her. 
But particularly does she not possess the 
slightest suggestion of wickedness. So far 
is she from such a character that im 
her hands réles which exhibit depraved 
women are elevated and purified by her 
management of them. Goodness, rather 
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than wickedness, is the suggestion flowing 
from Madame Modjeska’s theory and prac- 
tice. Her tendency is upward, and the 
influence she carries with her before the 
foot-lights is highly moral as well as 2s- 
thetic. In this she is the superior of 
Sarah Bernhardt, the actress of the present 
with whom she is most likely to be com- 
pared. Moreover, she is a most con- 
scientious artist, and in that like Ristori, 
while in other respects greater. She does 
not, like Rachel in her later days and like 
Sarah Bernhardt already, play indifferently 
at times—almost ecarelessly—unti! the mo- 
ment comes for a telling point, in order to 
flash out then into action of the highest strain. 
Madame Modjeska gives sufficient attention 
to all parts of a rdle, and modifies and subor- 
dinates the parts in such a manner that the 
play becomes a finely molded, organic 
whole. Of course so thorough a_ work- 
man leaves none of the minor things un- 
done,—those minor things which it is the 
tendency in all the arts to raise to the dig- 
nity of major questions. Thus she studies 
her costumes for Cleopatra or Juliet, looks 
up Greek bass-reliefs for Medea, and tries 
to bring realism into strong play without 
letting it usurp the interest of an audi- 
ence. 

Modjeska may have her equal, possibly 
her superior in certain directions, but it is 
doubtful if Europe possess so well rounded a 
genius for the stage as she. Madame Walter 
of Berlin is said to be unrivaled in heavy 
tragedy; Janauschek has proved in America 
her marked tragic genius; Bernhardt has her 
réles in which she is unsurpassed; but none of 
these can run the gamut of the emotions like 
Modjeska. Itis noticeable that although the 
lack of public taste forces her to play the 
lighter tragedy of the late French Empire, 
she improves in her acting exactly in pro- 
portion to the beauty and depth of the 
play. Having seen her /u/iet one thinks 
of Medea. How she would throw fire and 
terror into that wonderful drama! And her 
Cleopatra’ No living actress, unless it be 
Bernhardt, could enact with equal power the 
“serpent of old Nile.” It is a pity that such 
a rare bird of passage could not be caught and 
persuaded to stay with us. She alone would 
form a powerful school for the education of 
our youthful actors and actresses. 
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“EINAR KNEW IT AT THE FIRST GLANCE.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE PASTOR HAS AN IDEA. 


Ir was the week before the November 
elections. Einar was sitting alone in the 
office, reading a still damp copy of “The 
Banner,” containing the pastor’s latest on- 
slaught on Norderud. It was entitled 
“ Slanderous and Lying Insinuations Refuted 
and a Question Answered”; was divided 


| into nine heads, each containing a distinct 
charge against the offender, and well forti- 
fied with Biblical quotations. The quarrel 
had been running on for several weeks, and 
had now reached a degree of acerbity 
that, if the combatants had been men of 
southern fervor and susceptibility, would 
necessarily have led to challenges and san- 
guinary encounters. The northern nature is 
cooler, I suppose, and less dramatic, but it 
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still retains the memory of an insult and 
nurses it with a certain vindictive fondness. 
Thus the insulting epithets which the pastor 
had applied to his name kept rankling in 
Norderud’s bosom, and the assailant, who 
had, on his part, little or nothing to resent, 
felt, aside from personal considerations, a 
certain moral obligation to continue the 
controversy, because he would be doing 
God a service if he succeeded in making it 
impossible for Norderud to be a candidate. 
To this end he busied himself with various 
ingenious schemes, which certainly must 
have appeared good in the eyes of Provi- 
dence, judging by the wholly unexpected 
manner in which it played into his hands. 
It is fortunate that the acts of Providence 
lend themselves to such a variety of inter- 
pretations; at all events, Mr. Falconberg 
never smote his personal enemies without 
having the comfortable conviction that the 
Almighty was on his side. He was really 
too proud to be a hypocrite—too profoundly 
impressed with his own grandeur to feel the 
need of a moral disguise. He was conscious 
of housing such an abundant store of laud- 
able motives within his capacious breast that 
even an act which, on the face of it, appeared 
anything but sublime, was sufficiently sanc- 
tioned by the fact that he was its author. 
And this may, in a measure, account for the 
unblushing directness with which, in the 
interview which I am about to relate, he 
divulged his plans for Norderud’s political 
destruction to the man from whom he had 
presumably the least possible reason to ex- 
pect sympathy in such an undertaking. 

The hour immediately succeeding dinner 
was the time when Hardanger usually took 
its afternoon siesta, and when, consequently, 
calls were rare at “The Citizen” office. 
Having finished the reading of the article 
upon “ Slanderous and Lying Insinuations,” 
Einar had lighted a cigar, and was leaning 
back in his chair, with his legs resting on 
the corner of the mahogany writing-desk. 
He was plotting a pungent rejoinder, and 
was chuckling inwardly at the thought of 
a certain #aive fierceness in the pastor’s 
effusions, which offered beautiful opportuni- 
ties for ridicule; then suddenly there came 
a very determined rap on the door, and, to 
his unutterable surprise, Einar saw in the 
next moment Mr. Falconberg’s massive fig- 
ure filling the opening. He sprang from his 
seat, made a bow of slightly exaggerated 
politeness, and placed a chair for his visitor. 
The pastor extended his hand, and _ his 
nephew shook it, a little frigidly, perhaps, 
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and with a look of grave, wondering inquiry. 
He felt sure that his uncle had come on 
some portentous errand, and a second glance 
at his face immediately convinced him what 
it was. With a sort of prophetic dread he 
had long anticipated the scene which was 
now impending; but his sanguine trust that 
the providential arrangement of things 
would somehow be in accordance with his 
own wishes, had inclined him to defer it to 
an indefinite future. The pastor seated him- 
self with pompous deliberateness; for the 
concavity of his back and the correspond- 
ing convexity of his frontal development 
restrained in his physical being that rashness 
which not unfrequently characterized his 
mental movements. His eyes rested on 
Einar’s features with a look which the latter 
had never observed in them before ; it was, 
as far as he could interpret it, a look of in- 
terest mingled with a half paternal severity. 

“ My visit seems to surprise you,” began 
he, in his splendjd sonorous bass. “To 
be sure, our intercourse has not been very in- 
timate of late,—not what you would expect 
inter fratres et amicos, eh?” 

Mr. Falconberg, who piqued himself on 
his diplomatic tact, thought this rather a 
dexterous hint, and by way of a smile dis- 
played two magnificent rows of teeth—the 
effect of which was, however, anything but 
mirthful. 

“TI have long ago ceased to wonder, Mr. 
Pastor,” responded Einar, with a vexation 
which he found it hard to suppress. “ Since 
you have, so to speak, become the right 
hand of ‘ The Banner,’ nothing can surprise 
me, not even if you were to offer your left 
—to me.” 

His manners toward the pastor had never 
been conciliatory, and now he gave himself 
the satisfaction of showing that, come what 
might, he would have sufficient spirit left to 
grapple with it. Mr. Falconberg, unprepared 
for such a reception, jumped up as suddenly 
as the amplitude of his person would permit, 
took a few long strides across the floor, then 
turned abruptly toward Einar, and, with a 
glance at the door leading into the next 
room, said : 

“ Are we alone ?” 

“ We are.” 

“ And you will be at leisure for the next 
hour ?” 

“Probably; but we may be interrupted.” 

The pastor took a step toward the outer 
door, turned the key, and put it in his 
pocket. 

“Pardon me,” he said, while his eyes 
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rested with a cold, uncomfortable glitter on 
his interlocutor, “if I take precautions 
against that possibility. We must not be 
interrupted. The matter I have come to 
discuss with you is one of the utmost im- 
portance.” 

If Einar had had any doubt as to the 
object of his uncle’s visit, that doubt would 
now have been dispelled. And still, as long 
as there was the faintest possibility that he 
might be mistaken, he had clung to that pos- 
sibility with feverish tenacity. It seemed so 
hard to believe that God, who had permitted 
him by patient toil to rebuild his fair name 
in this new world, should thus suddenly 
sweep away the well-earned fruits of his 
labor, and turn him out once more as a wan- 
derer and a vagabond upon the earth. In 
a swift flash the terribleness of his situation 
stood before him; the certainty of dishonor 
staring him in the face, and the sense of the 
utter futility of all his endeavors, rushed in 
upon him with a wild, oyerwhelming force ; 
and the bitterest of all—no longer to meet 
Helga’s gaze with that sweet consciousness 
of fellowship and mutual understanding, but 
to quail before it like a culprit. He had an 
instinctive conviction that, with all its gener- 
osity, her nature was not without a touch of 
sternness; to her no compromise with evil 
was possible; if she were brought face to 
face with sin, her judgment would, therefore, 
hardly be a lenient one. Her very upright- 
ness and that singleness of purpose which 
characterized all her actions would make it 
next to impossible to explain to her that 
intricacy of motives which had led him 
away from the path of right. 

With all these bitter thoughts whirling 
through his head, Einar felt no impulse to 
remonstrate with the pastor, but could only 
quietly acquiesce in his preparations for 
the disclosure. 

“ My young friend,” began Mr. Falcon- 
berg in a softer voice, as he drew his chair 
up to the desk where Einar was sitting, “I 
should like to preface what I have to say 
with a few words concerning our personal 
relations in the past. Let me therefore tell 
you that you have hitherto, probably with- 
out intention, persistently misinterpreted all 
my actions, and misunderstood the mo- 
tives which prompted them. But let me 
say no more of that, as I trust that we shall 
understand each other better in the future. 
From the first moment I saw you, I was 
greatly impressed, not only with your gen- 
tlemanly and dignified exterior, but also 
with your culture and your varied accom- 





plishments. Since you took charge of this 
paper, your talents, although you were con- 
stantly employing them against my interests, 
have caused me to wonder. This, I thought, 
is something more than common clever- 
ness, something more than the common 
volubility of self-confident youth. It is, if I 
may use the word, closely akin to genius, 
This led me to the suspicion that you were 
for some reason or other concealing your 
real name, and that you possibly belonged 
to one of the great families of our native 
land, in which dignity of presence and 
strength of intellect have long been trans- 
mitted from father to son, as the surest 
heritage.” 

These last sentences were pronounced 
with a solemn emphasis, which could not 
have failed to impress Einar, even if they 
had not been uttered in a voice which 
had the power to rouse the most painful 
remembrances from that past which he 
had vainly striven to forget. Moreover, 
with all their shrewdness of intention, they 
were not without a certain ring of sincerity. 
For Mr. Falconberg was profoundly skep- 
tical of genius outside of his own family. 
If any of his neighbors who had children 
told him of a precocious act or a clever rep- 
artee, he always accepted it as a vague 
challenge, and never failed to relate an ex- 
actly parallel case about his own or his 
brother’s children. It gave him a good 
deal of satisfaction, therefore, to know that 
this young man, who had dealt him so many 
a severe blow, was somehow remotely in- 
debted to him or to his own blood for his 
very power to do him injury. 

“You have nothing to answer,” continued 
he, in the same mild, persuasive bass. “I 
may be allowed to infer, then, that my sus- 
picions were not altogether unfounded.” 

Einar ran his fingers nervously through 
his hair, then rubbed his eyes, as with a des- 
perate effort to clear his mental vision. 

“Perhaps,” the pastor went on, “you 
may recognize this name and this hand- 
writing.” 

He carefully unfolded a letter, and laid 
it before Einar on the desk. That minute, 
timid hand, with the small, thin letters so 
scrupulously dotted, how expressive of the 
tender, subdued spirit of the writer! Einar 
knew it at the first glance, and the tears 
blinded his sight. 

“It is my mother’s,” he whispered, 
hoarsely, as he caught up the paper and 
gazed at it with dim, affectionate eyes. 

He was well aware that his uncle had 
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nothing beyond his own suspicions whereby 
to prove his identity—that all rested upon 
his own confession, and a denial might, in 
all likelihood, save him from disgrace. But 
who could hear his mother’s appeal, and 
willfully deny her? 

Mr. Falconberg, too, found it incumbent 
upon him to make some show of emotion. 
He leaned forward, and laid his arm on his 
nephew’s shoulder. 

“T cannot but regret,” he said, “ that we 
should have lived so long in each other’s 
presence without knowing each other. 
Your mother has but recently written me 
your history and the cause of your exile. 
From your father I have also had several 
letters, but he has never referred to you. 
But if you had applied to me in the first 
place as a kinsman, instead of assuming a 
false mask, I should have opened my arms 
and my heart to receive you, and I might 
easily have prevented your forming these 
baleful associations, which, I am afraid, you 
cannot break without considerable difficulty.” 

Einar gave a quick glance from his letter 
to the pastor’s face, as if he did not quite 
comprehend his meaning. 

“ Of course,” continued the prelate with 
imperturbable confidence, “I take it for 
granted, that now, recognizing the claims 
of blood, we shall no longer be divided in 
our aims but join hands, as it behooves 
those whom God has placed in so close a 
relation to each other. I am willing to let 
the past be past. I do not condemn you 
for what you have done, for I know how 
easy it is to make a misstep and how long 
and hard is the path of repentance. You 
may rely upon my silence, which my own 
self-interest would prompt no less than my 
regard for you. And in return I ask nothing 
except that you shall break off your connec- 
tion with Norderud and abandon the editor- 
ship of this paper. I have many influential 
friends, and I will open a new sphere of 
usefulness for you either here or elsewhere.” 

Einar looked up once more with a vague 
sense of alarm, and the dim intensity of feel- 
ing which had been laboring within him 
began to crystallize into two definite alter- 
natives. The choice was evidently still his 
own. Should he betray those who with 


noble unselfishness had offered him their 
hands when he stood on the brink of ruin, 
strike a compromise with his uncle and 
continue his former course of concealment 
and duplicity? Or should he gather all his 
strength for a final great resolve, bid defi- 
ance to the power which, though shrouded 





in soft words, still hung threateningly over 
his head, and by a fearless avowal of his 
past rid himself of the burden which had 
clung like a damp, sickening vapor to his 
soul? It may seem strange that this con- 
stant consciousness of guilt had not pro- 
duced a reckless apathy, an indiscriminating 
bluntness of vision, both toward good and 
evil. But it must be remembered that that 
youthful elasticity of spirit which had in 
the fatal moment made the guilt possible, 
was in itself a safeguard against permanent 
prostration. During these uneasy years of 
mental conflict he had never ceased to 
yearn for his lost purity, and the ever present 
thought of her whom he loved had intensi- 
fied this yearning into an active need, and 
a burning aspiration. Now was the moment 
to prove that he was not unworthy of her 
trust, that the love he bore her was a warm 
and living love, giving him strength even to 
renounce her. 

With an impetuous movement he sprang 
up from his seat ; the pastor, unprepared for 
such a demonstration, pushed his chair 
back and raised his arms in an attitude of 
defense, as if he were expecting a blow. 

“ Young man,” he cned, “ consider well 
what you do. I know that a hot temper 
runs in our blood. I am peacefully in- 
clined. If we separate as enemies to-day 
it is yourself you will have to blame for it.” 

“ Enemies! enemies!” repeated Einar, 
while a deep inward tremor shook his voice. 
“What can we be but enemies when you 
come to insult me with dishonorable offers 
of peace? Do I not know what dissimula- 
tion and concealment and dishonor mean ? 
Ah, I have drunk too deeply of that cup and 
I know its bitterness. * It shall never touch 
my lips again, so help me God. I do not 
fear the power I have of my own free will 
given you over me, and I do not delude 
myself with any vain hope that you will not 
use it to the utmost. But I am no child, 
and still less a coward who would sell his 
convictions and his friends for the promise of 
personal safety. You say I have employed 
my talents against you and your interests. 
You are right. I have done so, and I shall 
continue to do so as long as I have an 
atom of strength left in mind and body. I 
should like to say that I cherish no resent- 
ment against you personally, but I cannot 
say even that with sincerity. The cause 
you represent and the means you have 
taken in furthering it are equally obnoxious 
to me, and if I have persistently combated 
them it was because my conscience 
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prompted me to do so, and not because of | 
any outward pressure that may have been | 
brought to bear upon me as editor of this 

paper.” 

The pastor, to whom this interview seemed 
a series of the most unaccountable surprises, 
needed now no longer an artificial stimulus | 
to his emotion. His florid complexion had 
blanched and his breath came and went 
rapidly. This fledgeling whom hehad counted 
an easy prey had evidently a considerable 
sweep of wing and full-grown talons capa- 
ble of a fierce resistance. And still, angry 
as he was at being thus foiled in his most 
benevolent intentions, he could not repress 
a certain paternal admiration of his nephew’s 
courage, the magnificent unconsciousness 
of his attitude and the aristocratic elegance 
of his form. Whatever he had done, there 
was doubtless the right stuff in him; no 
number of pseudonyms could disguise the 
fact that he was a Falconberg. 

“ My young deluded friend,” he said in a 
tone of pitying superiority, “I will not 
answer you as you deserve. You still per- 
sist in misunderstanding my intentions. It 
is a very erroneous impression on your 
part, when you think that I have come 
here to further some scheme of my own. J 
have no blot upon my name and need no 
assistance from others to guard it from dis- 
honor. It was for your own sake that I 
sought you. You are certainly shrewd 
enough to see that as soon as your previous 
history becomes known, as inevitably it 
will” (here the pastor gave a darkly signi- 
ficant glance at his interlocutor), “ your re- 
maining here in the position which you now 
occupy is an impossibility. I therefore 
came to open to you a safe path of retreat 
before it is too late. You are well aware, 
too, that I have the power to enforce my 
demand, in case you do not voluntarily 
accede to it.” 

These words, spoken in a voice so per- 
fectly gentle, like a velvet-pawed touch 
hiding the sharp claws within, fell upon 
Einar’s ear with strange oppressive fore- 
boding. A strong revulsion of feeling 
toward his uncle took possession of him; 
he rebelled against Providence for having 
placed this cold unscrupulous man in so 
near a relation to him, and having given the 
key of his fate into his hands. But since 
the decisive moment now must come, he 
could easily anticipate him; he would con- 
sent to no compromise, which must add 
to the load which had so long crippled 





his soul, but by an immediate avowal of 


his past thwart the triumph of his oppres- 
sor. 

“T am far from misunderstanding your 
intentions, Mr. Falconberg,” he said with 
an enforced coolness, in sharp contrast to 
his former vehemence. “On the contrary, 
I believe you capable of using every possible 
means for the accomplishment of your end. 
But I too have chosen my line of conduct 
after mature deliberation; and threats are 
powerless to change it. You know Mr. 
Norderud has befriended me ever since my 
arrival here, and I am under deep obliga- 
tions to him. I could not, therefore, prove 
unfaithful to him in the present crisis, even 
if by so doing I could secure temporary 
safety for myself. And with this under- 
standing let us part. When the inevitable 
shall come to pass, I may no longer be of 
any use to him, but I shall at least be guilt- 
less of treachery.” 

The pastor’s long-suppressed anger had 
now completely overbalanced his lurking 
generosity. He had come expecting to 
administer wholesome rebuke and consola- 
tion to a penitent transgressor, and instead 
of that he had himself been put to shame by 
the superior morality of this high-principled 
miscreant. The very loyalty of his nephew 
to his benefactor, and the fineness of his 
instincts, made him hate him the more. 
For a moment he struggled between the 
impulse to resort to muscular arguments 
and the equally impolitic desire to drown 
him under a torrent of abusive rhetoric. 
But as neither was quite accordant with his 
clerical dignity, he wheeled round on his 
heel, burst into a scornful laugh, took the 
key from his pocket and unlocked the door. 

“ And this is your last word?” he cried, 
giving Einar a wrathful glance over his 
shoulder. 

“ My last word.” 

“Then the blame is your own. I have 
given you warning.” 

With a mighty slam the door closed be- 
hind him and Einar was alone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN INTERVIEW. 


THERE was one consideration which Einar 
had neglected to take into account when he 
brought the pastor’s wrath down upon his 
head, and this neglect was now causing him 
considerable disquietude. He had regarded 
it as an easy matter (that is, in point of 
practicability) to anticipate the pastor in his 
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intended disclosures, but he had forgotten 
that such disclosures would inevitably af- 
fect the prospects of Norderud’s election, 
and probably include him in the martyr- 
dom which he had intended for himself 
alone. He well knew with what eagerness 
opposing parties seize upon the merest 
whisper that may throw discredit upon the 
name of a rival candidate, and he suffered 
acutely at the thought that Norderud’s 
friendship for him might thus be made 
the cause of his political ruin. He had 
strong grounds for believing that Mr. Fal- 
conberg would not babble his precious 
secret into the ear of chance visitors, but 
would bring it out with many polysyllabic 
headings through the columns of “ The 
Banner.” Its explosive effect would then 
be well-nigh incalculable. It would be 
telegraphed to The Associated Press, and 
would be trumpeted abroad the next morn- 
ing by every newspaper in the country. 
“The Banner” for that week, however, had 
already appeared, and by the time the next 
issue left the press, the election would al- 
ready have taken place. Not from cow- 
ardice, then, but because, as he thought, 
his duty toward Norderud demanded it, 
he resolved to defer his confession. “The 
Citizen,” which now published a_ semi- 
weekly besides its weekly edition, would 
appear on Tuesday, the day of the elec- 
tions, and by delaying the publication until 
sun-down he could manage to avert from 
Norderud’s head the threatened disaster. 

It was with much heart-ache and after a 
long and passionate struggle that he arrived 
at this resolution, and as it was built purely 
upon hypotheses which, however, for the 
moment carried considerable plausibility, 
the issue might still in the end be contrary 
to his expectation. 

The next morning, which was a Sunday, 
Einar rose, after a brief, uneasy slumber, to 
meet the calamity which had now irrevoca- 
bly overtaken him. It was a cold, dreary 
day. A sharp wind whistled through the 
maples in the garden, now divested of their 
autumnal splendor, and the dry leaves were 
whirling in a fantastic dance before the 
windows. The sun was just sending a mo- 
mentary gleam through the wide expanse 
of cloud which darkened the eastern sky, 
and by its cold light he saw his future open- 
ing before him in long barren vistas; no 
hope to brighten it, no aim beyond its 
endless monotony—only a vast, desert-like 
expanse of dreariness and desolation. “To 





live merely for the sake of living, is the 





source of all vulgarity,” says a German 
philosopher. But to a sensitive soul who 
sees this prospect forced upon him, it is the 
source of the most exquisite refinement of 
suffering. It requires a heroism of no ordi- 
nary kind to face unquailingly the vision 
of inevitable disgrace, when the means of 
escape is still possibly in one’s own hands, 
But to Einar the question was now irrev- 
ocably closed; in the state of physical 
weakness which possessed him, he shrank 
from re-opening the struggle, even though 
his victory seemed bitter beyond his power 
to bear. And he, whose position had com- 
pelled him to assume the attitude of a mentor 
toward his fellow-citizens—ah, that the earth 
might hide him, so that he might be spared 
the humiliation of meeting their glances 
again! 

With a feeling of chilliness and a strange 
sense of numbness in his limbs he descended 
into the study. The doctor, who usually 
took his ease on Sunday mornings, was 
heard marching about on the floor over- 
head, probably in the process of making his 
toilet. He was singing an air from a Ger- 
man opera (his voice, by the way, was not 
well adapted for musical purposes) in an 
easy, careless way, now rising into the wild- 
est fortissimos, then running through the 
most indescribable fiano movements and 
occasionally descending into the sepulchral 
regions of bass. Einar remained stand- 
ing at the door listening with a dreamy 
shudder to his friend’s musical diversions ; 
there was to him something positively terri- 
ble about it. With a sudden resolution he 
tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote a 
few words upon it and attached it to the 
top of the cigar-case, where the doctor 
would be sure to find it; he then snatched 
some crackers from the dining-room table 
and hastened down to the office, where he 
threw himself on the sofa, having first 
locked the door on the inside. Here he 
could at least abandon himself without re- 
straint to his misery without having to 
meet Van Flint’s sympathetic inquiries 
regarding his health (naturally suggested 
by his haggard appearance) with hypocriti- 
cal smiles and evasions. It was no unusual 
thing for him to take a Sunday tramp out 
to Lumber Creek, and the doctor, judging 
from his note, would probably conclude that 
he was spending the day with Knut or 
Thorarin Norderud. 

It was not until late in the afternoon, 
when the exhaustion which always follows in 
the wake of violent emotions’ had somehow 
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blunted the edge of his sufferings, that Einar 
was seen emerging from the Norderud block 
and sauntering with reckless, uncertain steps, 
contrasting strangely with his usual elegant 
erectness, down the leaf-strewn sidewalks 
of Main street. He felt no longer any 
pain, except a dull aching in his limbs and 
a sense of heaviness in his eyes. But, as 
the cold breeze kept blowing in his face, 
his thoughts began once more to assume 
a more definite shape, and he became 
possessed of a desire to see Helga—a 
desire which gradually grew into an un- 
controllable yearning. He might, perhaps, 
gather courage to unburden his mind to 
her ; and how much better that she should 
know the worst from his own lips, rather 
than from those of his enemies. He had 
hardly anything to hope, except perhaps 
a gentler judgment, a milder condemna- 
tion. By the time he reached Mrs. Ra- 
ven’s dwelling in Elm street, this resolution 
to make Helga the sharer of his fatal secret 
so filled his mind as almost to exclude the 
vision of the desolate autumnal landscape 
around him. And his ear, too, was dimmed 
to outward sounds, and the clear young 
voice which at that moment mingled with 
the fitful whistlings of the wind fell with a 
remote indistinctness upon his sense. But, 
as he put his hand on the gate to open it, 
he became suddenly aware of a tall, stately 
woman standing on the inside and pulling it 
in the opposite direction. Einar met her 
gaze with vague bewilderment, and stam- 
mered something about his pleasure at see- 
ing her. 

“You seem thoroughly preoccupied, Mr. 
Finnson,” said Helga, in a merry voice. “I 
suppose it is the elections which have been 
absorbing your thoughts of late, to the ex- 
clusion of your friends. But,” she added, 
suddenly changing into a graver tone, “ you 
look wretched. You are certainly not well. 
Wont you go in and keep mother company ? 
Iam going to see Ingrid, who is ill, and I 
shall probably spend the night with her.” 

“ No, I thank you,” murmured he, while 
the hope which had for a moment lighted 
his face suddenly died out of it. “If you 
will permit me, I would rather accompany 
you.” 

“ Certainly. 
welcome.” 

They moved out into the street, while 
their footsteps rustled through the dry leaves 
which covered the sidewalks. 

“You do not look as happy as I had ex- 
pected,” began Helga, after a pause. “ Per- 


Your company is always 





haps you do not feel so sanguine about the 
elections as most of our countrymen do. 
Mr. Norderud’s chances, I hear, are excel- 
lent.” 

“ Yes, I suppose they are. 
be happy on his account.” 

“ Has anything happened?” she asked, 
with a quick glance of apprehension. 

“Fa 

“If you would only allow me to share 
your unhappiness ” 

With a strong impulse of sympathy, the 
exclamation had rushed to her lips before she 
had had time to consider it. It had hardly 
occurred to her that this unaccountable de- 
jection could have any relation to her, and, 
with her usual unsuspecting frankness, she 
had perhaps urged him on to the declara- 
tion which, for some indefinable reason, 
she feared as much as she desired it. For 
a strong, life-absorbing passion has, with 
all its sweetness, still a remote element of 
terror init. She unconsciously hastened her 
steps, setting her brow fiercely against the 
cold blast which whirled about her ears, 
hushing the loud beatings of her heart. In 
her blind haste she came very near running 
against a small, fierce-eyed man in a semi- 
clerical attire, who had planted himself in 
the middle of the walk with the evident pur- 
pose of intercepting her. 

“ Madam,” he said, in a shrill, piercing 
voice, “ are you a Christian ? ” 

. “Yes,” answered she gravely, meeting his 
searching look without fear or surprise. “I 
hope I am.” 

“ And the young gentleman there—is he 
a Christian ?” 

“ He will answer for himself. Ask him.” 

Einar was too impatient of this most inop- 
portune interruption to have anything but 
resentment for the intruder. But as he 
saw that Helga treated him with respect, 
he made an effort to conceal his vexation 
and to answer his questions with becoming 
dignity. 

In spite of the boasted religious liberty in 
Hardanger, the latitude allowed in matters 
of faith was very limited. A man might per- 
haps claim the right to think very much as he 
pleased, if he only kept his heresies to him- 
self. For the Methodists, being the most 
powerful religious body in the town, kept a 
vigilant supervision over public opinion. 
You might be a Lutheran, or a Presbyterian, 
or a Baptist, and remain unmolested ; but if 
you were nothing at all, you were the legiti- 
mate prey of all these sects, and invited the 
proselyting ardor of every new minister. 


I wish I could 
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And if you resisted all attempts at conver- 
sion, you might, in times of exceptional 
religious excitement, be presented with the 
alternative between Methodism and tar and 
feathers. Roman Catholics stood low in 
the social scale, Catholicism being an equiv- 
alent for Irish brogue, an odor of garlic, and 
unevangelical manners. Among the other 
churches (with the exception of the Anglican, 
which was but slimly represented), it was 
perfect etiquette to confront a stranger with 
questions concerning the state of his soul, 
whether he loved Jesus, enjoyed prayer, and 
the like. 

Thesmall man, whose manners were every 
moment becoming more aggressive, was not 
to be dismissed with evasive answers or 
polite hints to take his leave. He clung to 
the young girl with the tenacity of a leech, 
cross-examining both her and her companion 
on the most vital topics pertaining to this life 
and the life to come, and accompanying 
them to the very gate of the Norderud man- 
sion, thus cutting off Einar’s last hope of 
coming to an understanding with Helga 
before the long-threatened event should 
perhaps separate them forever. The col- 
porter’s faith, although strongly tinged with 
fanaticism, was evidently sincere and earnest, 
and Einar owned with shame that the quiet 
dignity of Helga’s demeanor toward him 
implied a just rebuke to his own impatience. 
Alas, the opportunity now gone might never 
return! There seemed to be some dark 


fatality constantly at play in his life, frus- 


trating all his noblest intentions when they 
were on the very verge of fulfillment. 

“ And you will come to see me very soon, 
wont you?” she said cordially, reaching him 
her hand as they parted at the gate. “You 
know I should be so happy if you would 
allow me to be of any service to you. It 
grieves me more than I can tell to see you 
so sad—you, who seemed born only for hap- 
piness.” 

There was to him a terrible irony in these 
last words. He born for happiness—he, 
who had been pursued by grievous mis- 
chances from the very cradle! Reviewing 
with many bitter reflections the events of 
these latter years, he hastened homeward, 
and found the doctor the central figure in a 
gray world of smoke, lighted in its equato- 
rial region by a green-shaded luminary, but 
otherwise enveloped in primeval gloom. 

“ Ecce,” exclaimed the doctor, as he heard 
the familiar footstep on the floor, for his own 
near-sightedness and the dense tobacco- 
smoke prevented him from gaining a clear 





impression of the face. “Thou whom I had 
chosen as the comfort of my declining years 
—/presidium et dulce decus meuh, as it were 
—how hast thou returned the love I bore 
thee ? Scouring the country, from the early 
dawn to the dewy eve, for the sake of one 
or two paltry votes; with a grimly facetious 
smile stretching out thy aristocratic hand 
—/rans pondera, as Horace has it, or worse 
—across the dunghill; alas, thou son of the 
Muses, I pity thee! And how fare our 
bucolic friends at Lumber Creek ? ” 

“T have not been at Lumber Creek,” an- 
swered Einar, perhaps a little ill-humoredly, 
for the doctor’s mock solemnity was very 
annoying. “I have spent the day at the 
office.” 

“ Exaggerated zeal, my boy. Mere youth- 
ful hot-headedness. You will break down 
under it, get softening of the brain and die, 
as sure as you live. Pardon the paradox. 
Iam rather in a declamatory mood to-night. 
I have missed you more than I like to con- 
fess. For want of anything better to do, I 
have been jotting down some notes for an 
article, which | am burning to communicate 
to you. I don’t know what to call it yet, 
but it is to be an onslaught on that literary 
vice which the newspapers call word-paint- 
ing. As for really fine descriptive epithets, 
we have never quite reached the standard 
of the Greeks. The avipidyov yédacua of 
Eschylus, from which Byron no doubt bor- 
rowed his ‘myriad-dimpled deep,’ is still 
unsurpassed. Shakspere’s ‘ multitudinous 
sea incarnadine’ is certainly very fine; but 


+ it hasn’t to me quite the ring of the Greek. 


But our modern poets and poetasters, in 
their mania for melodious words, have quite 
forgotten that the value of a word depends 
entirely upon the degree of completeness with 
which it expresses the idea or the object to 
which it owes its origin. Words that thrust 
themselves upon your attention by their 
obtrusive fineness are really nothing but lit- 
erary monstrosities.” 

When Van Flint was well launched upon 
a monologue of this order, the alluring 
sequence of his thoughts absorbed all his 
attention, and he was not apt to exercise 
much control over his audience. Einar could 
therefore hide in the twilight of the sofa, 
sometimes throwing in an occasional “ Yes,” 
“ No,” “To be sure,” and the like, when a 
rising inflection on the speaker’s part indi- 
cated an interrogatory pause. Preoccupied 
as he was with his own misfortunes, he could 
not suppress a smile at the thought that, 
of all men, the doctor, who gloried in his 
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rich vocabulary, and whose phrases cer- 
tainly at times were “ obtrusively fine,” 
should writ® an article denouncing his fel- 
low-sinners. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“THE BANNER” MAKES A SENSATION. 


THE next morning—it was the day pre- 
ceding the election—the wind had subsided 
and the still maples lifted their bare crowns 
against the clear, cloudless sky. And yet, 
as Einar trod his wonted way to the office, 
through the long, bleak avenues, there was, 
as he thought, a strange quiver of excitement 
in the air. It might be due to the impend- 
ing election, which is notably the most mo- 
mentous event of the year in the drowsy 
annals of a country community; but some- 
how this explanation hardly seemed satisfac; 
tory. As he approached the public square 
the conviction grew intenser with him that 
something unusual had happened. At the 
opposite corner, outside the office of “ The 
Banner,” a crowd of people had gathered, 
—mostly loafers, and laborers in corduroy 
and fustianm—and now and then a voice, 
rising in angry tones above the rest, was 
flung toward him, followed by a chorus of 
jeering, hooting and laughter. A large can- 
vas bulletin depended from the windows of 
“The Banner” office, covering nearly half 
the front of the building. He only read the 
words, “ Extra Edition of ‘The Banner’—A 
Villain Unmasked.” He needed no further 
assurance; the crisis had come; his consci- 
entious devices had been in vain; he was 
ruined. 

That aggressive courage which rushes 
headlong into danger had never, been his. 
He shrank from contact with rude, violent 
men, and no amount of excitement or pas- 
sion could conquer this natural impulse with 
him to seek safety from physical indignities. 
But, for all that, he was anything but a 
coward. The pastor would probably in an 
excess of wrath, have thought nothing of 
receiving, and still less of giving, a blow; 
but in a question of right and wrong (that 
is, where the profit was on the side of Mam- 
mon) he had at times consented to a com- 
promise which the tenderer conscience of 
his nephew would have spurned. And when 
in spite of this, the former could point to a 
stainless public record, while the latter 
writhed with the secret sense of guilt, it 
was, no doubt, owing to the fact that in the 
critical moment of his life, this native dread 





of violence had asserted itself, at the ex- 
pense of his nobler impulses. 

As he stood there at the corner of the 
square, pale and trembling, gazing with 
dimmed eyes at the fateful bulletin, he 
would certainly have aroused compassion 
in the stoniest breast. With a violent effort 
he tore himself away, and started with 
rapid steps toward the Norderud block. 
The earth billowed under his feet, and the 
blood rushed with a deafening, surging mo- 
tion in his ears. He was fortunate enough 
to reach the office without being observed 
by any but a few apathetic shop-keepers, 
who were unfastening the shutters from 
their front windows. He had hardly had 
time to fling himself down in his chair when 
the messenger entered and placed a damp 
half-sheet of “The Banner” on the desk 
before him. He clutched it between his 
trembling fingers and began to read the 
headings, which were printed with a variety 
of big type, and covered nearly the whole 
of the first column. They ran as follows: 
“Startling Revelations—A Villain Un- 
masked—The Republican Candidate for 
the Senate Strongly Compromised—Birds 
of a Feather Flock Together—A Marvelous 
Story of Crime and Successful Concealment 
—The Swindler Rises to Honor and Dig- 
nity—He Disguises Himself Under a False 
Name—Vengeance Overtakes Him at Last 
—The Scandinavian Populace Enraged— 
A Hint to Norwegian Voters.” 

He could read no more. His head swam. 
He hid his face in his hands, and strove 
hard to collect his thoughts. His lips were 
dry and feverish, and a cold shiver shook 
his frame. With an effort he roused him- 
self, wrung his hands until his fingers 
cracked in their joints, and rose to drink a 
glass of water. As he staggered into the 
next room, where a small mirror hung over 
the wash-basin, he saw a ghastly reflection of 
himself, pale, haggard, with bloodshot eyes 
and a strange strained expression about the 
mouth. With horror he shrank back from 
the phantom-like image—it was as if he 
had seen himself dead. A long-forgotten 
dream of his childhood suddenly rushed 
through his brain. He had entered a large, 
empty room, at the further end of which 
stood a black coffin, where a corpse lay 
with shrouded face. An irresistible impulse 
had compelled him to lift the shroud, and 
he had seen his own face, with blue lips and 
dead, sunken eyes. The nameless dread 
which had then overmastered him now re- 
turned with renewed vividness. He sank 
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down upon the sofa, and thought and felt | his features assumed an expression of good- 


no more. 

Presently a great noise in the next room 
pierced through his torpid sense. He strove 
to rise, but his limbs seemed feelingless and 
benumbed. Some one grasped him hard 
by the arm, and opening his eyes he saw 
Norderud and Van Flint bending down over 
him, both with the traces of unusual excite- 
ment in their features. 

“Great heavens!” cried the doctor. 
“ He is mortally ill. He has worked him- 
self to death, and now this damnable affair 
in the bargain. It is enough to kill any 
man. I told him so yesterday. I warned 
him to take care of himself.” 

“Wait one moment,” responded Nor- 
derud, while the doctor seated himself on 
the sofa, and raised Einar in his arms. “I 
believe there is some brandy in this closet. 
It may only be a fainting-fit, and a stimulant 
may restore him.” 

The stimulant was administered, and in 
half an hour Einar was once more at the 
editorial desk. 

“ This is a devilish trick they have played 
us,” said Norderud, pounding the floor with 
his cane to give vent to his vexation. “ We 
must have an extra of the paper out before 
sundown, or the chances of the election 
are hopelessly ruined. Since Finnson is 
rather low, we shall have to depend upon 
you, doctor, as usual. It isn’t the first time 
you have helped us out of a bad scrape. But 
I hope you are strong enough,” he added, 
turning to Einar, “to write a brief refuta- 
tion, over your own name, of that damna- 
ble campaign lie.” 

There was a pause, which seemed the 
more intense for the excited expectancy 
with which both men watched the struggle 
which for a moment distorted Einar’s coun- 
tenance. 

“T cannot.” 

He almost thrust the words out, as if they 
cost him a terrible physical exertion. 

“You can’t!” cried Norderud, springing 
up from his chair. 

“ No, I cannot.” 

“ And why can’t you?” 

“ Because it is all true,” came in a low, 
painful whisper. 

Norderud stood horror-stricken. His 
large, ruddy face blanched, and his lips 
moved nervously, but brought forth no 
sound. The doctor, having rapidly recov- 
ered himself from the first shock of surprise, 
was disposed to believe that they were all the 
victims of some cruel misunderstanding, and 

Vor. XVII.—55. 





natured bewilderment. 

“Mr. Norderud,” he said, laying his 
hand pacifyingly upon the latter’s arm, “do 
not act rashly. It will all be cleared up, if 
you will only give him time. Remember 
he is ill, and hardly knows what he is 
saying.” 

The farmer tore himself loose from the 
doctor’s grasp, and darted a savage glance 
at the stooping figure before him. 

“If you have anything to say,” he said, 
hoarsely, “ then say it.” 

“ T have nothing to say,” responded Einar, 
calmly. “I have told you the truth.” 

Now that all was lost, what had he to 
fear? He began to feel his bodily weak- 
ness as something unworthy of him, and 
with a strong effort of will succeeded in 
rousing himself. 

“And you came here, then,” Norderud 
went on, with growing excitement, “ with 
the deliberate purpose of imposing upon 
me, to drag me down into the dirt 

“My dear Mr. Norderud,” interposed the 
peaceful Van Flint, “do me the favor to 
leave this affair to me. I will talk it over 
with Finnson, and tell you the result. I 
know I can appeal to your sense of justice; 
angry abuse will never bring the truth to 
light, and you will regret to-morrow what 
your indignation may prompt you to say 
to-day.” 

The farmer paused in his vehement speech, 
and stood for a moment in silent conflict 
with himself. Then, as if utterly foiled, he 
threw himself down on the sofa, thrust both 
his hands deeply into his pockets and said: 

“ Well, I suppose I am to be counted out 
of this business. Talk all you have a mind 
to, and be sure you handle him with gloves 
on, as he has doubtless deserved.” 

The doctor, interpreting his acquiescence 
by his manner rather than by his words, 
drew Einar gently into the next room and 
closed the door. 

“My dear boy,” he said, affectionately, 
as soon as they were seated opposite each 
other, “there is evidently something you 
have been concealing from me all this while. 
I am sorry you have not trusted me enough 
to allow me to bear the burden which you 
have so long borne alone. I have often 
noticed that you shrank from speaking of 
your life at home, and I have guessed, too, 
that there was some painful memory in your 
past which you were striving to hush. I 
should not like to appear importunate, and 
therefore I have hitherto forborne question- 
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ing you. But now, since there can no 
longer be any cause for secrecy, I must ask 
you to speak frankly and without reserve 
to me. I have not read ‘ The Banner,’ not 
even the bulletin board, which I purposely 
avoided seeing, because I wished to hear 
your own account of it, before I listened to 
the exaggerated and perverted versions of 
those who have reason to fear you.” 

Deeply touched at this friendly generos- 
ity, Einar began to speak, but his emotion 
often came near choking his voice. After 
all the din and excitement of these last 
days, with their restlessness, mortification, 
and keen reproach, it was sweet to escape 
into the serene sunshine of Van Flint’s 
affectionate, uncritical eyes. He could 
speak now fearlessly of that past which had 
cast its oppressive gloom upon his present 
life, crippling his energies and blighting his 
fairest hope. And he experienced a sense 
of deliverance, almost akin to happiness, in 
being now able to rid himself of a life-long 
burden. 

He spoke without restraint of the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the fatal 
deed, dwelling with retrospective tender- 
ness upon his mother’s timid indulgence of 





her favorite child, but touching only in the 
lightest possible manner upon his father’s 
imperious dictation regarding his course of 
study and his future calling. His evident 
disinclination to shield himself, however, 
enabled the doctor to draw his inferences 
regarding things which were treated as cas- 
ual or passed over in silence. There was 
something so warm and cheering in the 
sympathy of this tender-hearted man that 
Einar could not but wonder that he had so 
long resisted his desire to confide in him. 

An hour after noon the door was un- 
locked, and as the square was almost 
deserted, they ventured forth into the open 
air. Fearing to attract attention, they chose 
an unfrequented street, and reached home 
just as Miss Van Flint’s dinner-bell was fright- 
ening the robins away from the withered 
morning-glory vines around the front piazza. 

Einar’s plans for the future were as yet 
undetermined, but his friend was inclined 
to think that the most prudent course would 
be to leave Hardanger, at least temporarily, 
until the popular excitement consequent 
upon the election should have abated. In 
the meanwhile he would consult Norderud, 
and bring back answer before night. 


(To be continued.) 


THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS OF 1837. 


Tue decade from 1830 to 1840 is the | 


most important and interesting in the his- 
tory of the United States. The political, 
social and industrial forces which were in 
action were grand, and their interaction 
produced such complicated results that it is 
difficult to obtain a just and comprehensive 
view of their relations and influences. In 
the first place, the United States advanced, 
between the second war with England and 
1830, to a position of full and high stand- 
ing in the family of nations, The security 
and stability of the government were ac- 
cepted as established. England and France, 
on the other hand, just before and after 1830, 
were involved in social and _ political 
troubles of an alarming kind. By contrast, 
the United States, with a rapidly increas- 
ing population, expanding production and 
trade, a contented people and a surplus 
revenue, offered great attractions to both 
laborers and capital. At the same time 


the pride of the Americans in their country 





produced self-reliance, energy and enter- 
prise which laughed at difficulties. New 
means of transportation by steamboats and 
canals were opening up the country and 
offering to the population the advantages of 
a new and untouched continent. Produc- 
tion therefore offered high returns to both 
labor and capital. 

The advantages of a new country were 
credited to the political institutions of 
democracy, and increasing prosperity, due 
to the fresh resources brought within reach, 
was held to be proof of the truth of the 
political dogmas entertained by the workers. 
A sort of boyish exuberance, compounded 
of inexperience, ignorance and fearless enter- 
prise, marked politics as well as industry. 
Jackson’s election in 1828 brought to power 
a party which had been produced by these 
circumstances. 

The English Corn Laws cut off the best 
market for the best product of the northern 
half of the Union, but the supremacy of the 
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southern states as the cotton producers of 
the world was established. The former fact 
seemed to be the great justification for pro- 
tective duties on manufactures, and indeed 
to make them necessary for the northern 
states. Such taxes, however, really sub- 
tracted from the natural profit of the indus- 
tries which treated the soil directly. The 
circumstances were such that this injury fell 
most upon the South, and the agitation 
which was produced threatened civil war 
until it was allayed by the compromise 
tariff of 1833. That law fixed the rates of 
import duty until 1842, and put it beyond 
the power of Congress to deal with them 
unless by violating the compromise. 

The war debt of 1812 became payable in 
the years after 1824, and was distributed over 
the years down to 1835. With growth and 
increasing prosperity, the revenue increased 
with such rapidity that the debt could be 
paid almost as fast as it became payable. 
The chief purposes for which the Bank of 
the United States had been founded in 1816 
were to provide a sound and uniform paper 
currency, convertible with specie, of uni- 
form value throughout the Union, and to 
act as fiscal agent for the government, hold- 
ing the revenue wherever collected, and 
disbursing the expenditures wherever they 
were to be made. The interest of the gov- 
ernment and the people was the motive, and 
the bank charter was a contract with the 
bank to perform the services for specified 
considerations. One of these considerations 
was the right of the bank to use the deposits 
as loanable capital. The government was 
not bound to keep any balance over ex- 
penditure, but the revenue was so large that 
the bank came to hold annually increasing 
average deposits, from five to eight or nine 
millions of public money, which it used for 
profit. From this vicious arrangement two 
consequences followed: first, public atten- 
tion was directed to the deposits, not as 
existing for the public service but for the 
profit of the bank; and second, the public 
considered itself entitled to claim something 
of the bank besides true business credit in 
matter of discounts. 

Jackson opened the war on the bank pub- 
licly in his first message. Sharp correspond- 
ence had been going on already between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the bank, 
which had reached such a point that the 
Secretary had referred to the removal of the 
deposits as a power in his hands to coerce 
the bank. Generally speaking, the state of 
the bank and the state of the currency were 














satisfactory in 1830; but the bank had begun 
in 1827 to issue branch drafts, which stimu- 
lated credit and soon produced mischief. 
Of the war on the bank, it is not necessary 
to speak in dc ail. The charter of the bank 
was to expire, by limitation, in 1836. In 
December, 1831, Clay was nominated for 
President by the National Republicans, and 
he and his friends determined to bring on the 
question of the re-charter of the bank as acam- 
paign question. The re-charter was passed by 
Congress and vetoed by the President in 1832. 
The issue in the campaign was thus made up 
between the personal popularity of Jackson 
and the bank. The former won an over- 
whelming victory, which Jackson construed 
to mean that the people had weighed the 
question of re-chartering the bank, and had 
decided against it. 

In September, 1833, he removed the de- 
posits from the national bank on his own 
responsibility, and placed them in selected 
state banks which would agree to keep one- 
third of their note circulation in coin, redeem 
all notes on demand, and issue no notes 
under five dollars. This was to be an experi- 
ment. In the meantime, the administration 
was eagerly pressing on the extinction of the 
public debt. The consequences were such 
as to prove that, however popular such a 
policy may be, it may easily be carried too 
far. The public deposits were loaned by the 
bank to merchants, then recalled and paid to 
the public creditors, and then re-invested by 
them, so that the money market was sub- 
jected to continual and sudden shocks. 
The withdrawal and transfer of the deposits 
was another and more violent operation of 
the same kind, so that there was a crisis and 
panic in the spring of 1834. The eight or 
nine millions of public deposits were a con- 
tinual source of mischief to the money 
market. By the contraction of the Bank of 
the United States to pay the deposits, and 
the contraction of the state banks to put 
themselves within the rule for receiving the 
same, the currency, in the summer of 1834, 
was perhaps better than ever before. The 
coinage act of June, 1834, turned the stan- 
dard over from silver to gold. 

The deposit banks were urged to discount 
freely, so as to satisfy the public with the 
change. Banks were organized in great 
numbers all over the country to take the 
place of the great bank, and to get a share 
in the profits of handling the public money. 
January 1, 1835, the debt was all paid, and 
the government had no further use for its sur. 
plus revenues. There was but one correct 
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and straightforward course to pursue in such 
a case, and that was to lower taxes, so as 
not to collect any surplus; but this the Com- 
promise Act forbade. ‘The surplus revenue 
was the greatest annoyance to the protec- 
tionists, who wanted to keep duties high for 
“ incidental protection,” and they proposed 
scheme after scheme for distributing the 
lands, or the proceeds of the lands, or, finally, 
the surplus revenue itself, so as to cut down 
the revenues without reducing the import 
duties. 

With the increase of banks and bank 
issues, speculation began. It became marked 
in the spring of 1835, and went on increas- 
ing for two years. The Erie Canal had 
opened up all the lands bordering on the 
great lakes, and they were being rapidly set- 
tled. They accordingly rose in value with 
great rapidity. The states of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana were found to be the 
best cotton lands in the world, and they were 
receiving a great immigration from the older 
slave states. Cotton was rising in price, for 
the new machinery and new means of trans- 
portation in England, together with the 
extension of joint-stock banks there, had 
given a great stimulus to the cotton manu- 
facture, and there was an increasing demand 
for the raw material. It followed that the 
cities in which the exchange and banking 
of all this industry were carried on also en- 
joyed great prosperity. Railroads were just 
being introduced. Ships were needed to 
transport the products. Thus, from natural 
causes, the period was one of immense indus- 
trial development. The great need for car- 
rying it on was capital, and the political 
incidents which brought about or encouraged 
the bank expansion may be regarded as 
accidental. The combination of the two in 
fact, however, produced a wild speculation. 
The banks furnished credit, not capital ; and, 
being restrained by usury laws from exerting, 
through the rate of discount, the proper 
check upon an inflated orspeculative market, 
they embarked with the business community 
onacourse where all landmarks were soon lost. 

No sooner, however, was this condition 
of the commercial and banking community 
well established than a new shock was 
given by another political interference. The 
administration had now advanced to the 
point of desiring to establish a specie cur- 
rency for the country. The object was 
laudable and the means taken were proper, 
but, following as they did in the train of 
the events already mentioned, they pro- 
duced new confusion. In 1836, various 





acts were passed to bring about a specie 
currency, and in July of that year the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ordered the receivers 
of public money to take only gold and silver 
for lands. The circumstances warranted 
this order. The sales of lands had risen 
from two or three to twenty-four million 
dollars in a year, and the amount was paid 
in the notes of “ banks ”* which deserved 
no credit. If the nation was not to be 
swindled out of the lands, the measure was 
necessary. It then became necessary for 
the purchasers of land to carry specie to 
the West, and vast amounts of it accumu- 
lated in the offices of the receivers or were 
transferred, at great trouble and expense, to 
deposit banks. The specie was obtained 
from the eastern banks, and, inasmuch as 
the whole existing system had pushed them 
to the utmost limit of expansion, those de- 
mands for specie were embarrassing. Two 
points here deserve notice. It is strange to 
notice what a superstition about “specie” 
had taken possession of the public mind. 
It was regarded as a good thing to have, 
but too good to use. A specie dollar was 
regarded as an excuse for its owner to print 
and circulate from three to twenty paper 
ones, but it was not regarded as having any 
other use. The withdrawal of the specie 
basis from an inflated paper was, no doubt, 
a serious blow to the whole fabric, but if 
the paper had not been redundant, the 
transfer of specie to the West would only 
have forced an importation of so much 
more. ‘This superstition about specie also 
prevented any demand upon the banks for 
specie for any purpose. Such a demand 
was regarded as a kind of social or business 
crime. Hence the “ convertibility” of the 
notes was a polite fiction. The second 
point worth noticing is that the bank advo- 
cates continually talked about “the credit 
system” when they meant the system of 
issuing credit bank-notes, and they grew 
eloquent about the advantages of credit, as 
if those advantages could only be won by 
using worthless bank-notes, and not by 
lending gold or silver or capital in any 
form. 

We are not yet, however, at the end of 
the political acts which threw the money 


* Some counterfeiters were arrested at New York 
in a garret where they had $20,000 in notes of the 
“Ottawa Bank,” and $800 in specie. They 
were very indignant,—said they were a “ bank,” 
and were printing their notes at New York for 
economy. They came so nearly within the defini- 


tion of a “bank” current at this time that they 
escaped on this plea. 
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market into convulsions. The opposition 
succeeded, in the summer of the Presiden- 
tial election year, 1836, in passing an act 
to deposit with the states, the surplus over 
a balance of five millions in the Treasury, 
January 1, 1837. The amount was thirty- 
seven millions. This sum was scattered in 
eighty-nine deposit banks, all over the 
country. Its distribution was, therefore, 
controlled by local pressure and political 
favoritism, not by the needs of the govern- 
ment (for it did not need the money at 
all) or by the demand and supply of cap- 
ital. The banks had regarded it as a per- 
manent deposit, and had loaned it in aid 
of the various public and private enter- 
prises which were being pushed on every 
hand at such a rate that labor was said to 
be drawn away from agriculture, and the 
country was importing bread-stuffs. It was 
now to be withdrawn and transferred once 
more, and this time it was said that, if these 
“ deposits” were such an advantage, the 
states ought to have it, and they could be 
called on to give back the money as well 
as the banks, whenever it might be needed. 
The deposit with the states took place in 1837, 
in three installments, January, April and July, 
amounting to twenty-eight millions. The 
fourth installment was never paid. The 
money was all squandered, or worse. 

The charter of the Bank of the United 
States was to expire on the third of March, 
1836. One year before that time the 
directors ordered the “exchange committee” 
to loan the capital, so fast as it should be 
released, on stocks, so as to prepare for 
winding up. From this resolution dates the 
subsequent history of the bank, for the ex- 
change committee consisted of the president 
and two directors selected by him, to whose 
hands the whole business of the bank was 
hereby intrusted. The branches were sold 
and the capital gradually released through- 
out 1835, but, in February, 1836, an act 
was suddenly passed by the Pennsylva- 
vania legislature to charter the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, continuing the old 
bank. The act was said to have been 
obtained by bribery, but investigation failed 
to prove it. The most open bribery was 
on the face of it, for it provided for several 
pet local schemes of public improvement, 
for a bonus and loans to the state by the 
bank, and for abolishing taxes,—provisions 
which secured the necessary support to 
carry it. 

During the year 1836 the money market 
was very stringent. The enterprises, specu- 





lations and internal improvements demanded 
continual new supplies of capital. The 
amount of securities exported grew greater 
and greater, and kept the foreign exchanges 
depressed. American importing houses 
contracted larger and longer debts to for- 
eign merchants. The money-market in En- 
gland became very stringent likewise, and 
these long credits became harder and harder 
to carry. Three English houses, Willson, 
Wildes, and Wiggins, had become especially 
engaged in these American credits which 
they found it necessary to curtail. The 
winter was one of continual stringency, ag- 
gravated by popular discontent, riots and 
trades union disturbances, arising from 
high prices and high rents. The failures 
commenced on the fourth of March, 1837,— 
the day that Van Buren was inaugurated,— 
in Mississippi and Louisiana. Hermann, 
Briggs & Co., of New Orleans, failed with 
liabilities said to be from four to eight mill- 
ions. As soon as this was known in New 
York, their correspondents, J. L. & S. 
Joseph & Co., failed. The first break in 
the expanded fabric of credit therefore came 
in connection with cotton. The price had 
advanced so much during the last three or 
four years as to draw many thousands of 
persons into cotton production who had no 
capital, but the profits were so great that a 
good crop or two would pay fer all the 
capital. The planters of Mississippi espe- 
cially had accordingly organized themselves 
into banking corporations and issued notes 
as the easiest way to borrow the capital they 
wanted. From 1830 to 1839 the banking 
capital of Mississippi increased from three 
to seventy-five millions, which of course 
represented one credit built upon another, 
or renewed and extended debt, as the old 
planters bought more slaves and took up 
more land instead of paying for the old, 
or as new settlers came in. Mississippi was 
therefore indebted to the North-east for the 
redemption of this immense bank debt, or 
for the capital bought with it. The high 
rates for money in England and this country 
at last checked the rise in cotton in 1836. 
Bad harvests and high prices for food fell in 
with a glut of manufactured cotton, and 
when cotton began to fall ruin was certain. 
As soon as the revulsion came it ran through 
the whole speculative system. The new 
suburbs which had been laid out in every 
city and village never came to anything. 
Western lands lost all speculative value, and 
railroad and canal stock fell with rapidity. 
The first resort for help was to Mr. Biddle. 
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The calamity most apprehended was a 
shipment of specie, and the effort was to 
gain an extension of credit or the substitu- 
tion of a better for a less-known credit. 
The Bank of the United States had high 
credit in Europe, and indeed all over the 
world. Ultimately payment must be made 
by crops yet to be produced or forwarded. 
Biddle entered into an agreement with the 
New York banks 
been only partially carried out, but he sold 
post-notes payable one year from date at 
Barings’ in London. He received 112% for 
these, specie being at 107. The bonds 
were discounted in England at five per cent. 
United States Bank stock was at 120. 

The situation in England was so serious 
that all seemed to depend on remittances 
from the United States. The Bank of En- 
gland extended aid to the “ three W’s” to 
the extent of five hundred thousand pounds, 
on a guarantee made up in the city, and 
opened a credit of two million pounds for 
the United States Bank, if one-half the 
amount should be shipped in specie. To 
this condition the United States Bank 
would not agree. The proposition attrib- 
uted to the Bank of the United States a 
strength which it did not possess. The 
management of the Bank of England in 
this and the two following years was bad, 
and did much to enhance the mischief in 
both countries. France participated in the 
distress, although there had been no specu- 
lation there. 

A delegation of New York merchants 
was sent to Washington, May 3, to ask the 
President to recall the specie circular, to 
defer the collection of duty bonds, and to 
call an extra session of Congress. In their 
address to him they said of the situation: 
In six months, at New York, real estate had 
shrunk forty millions; in two months two 
hundred and fifty firms had failed, and 
stocks had shrunk twenty millions; mer- 
chandise had fallen thirty per cent., and 
within a few weeks twenty thousand per- 
sons had been thrown out of employment. 

Early in May three banks in Buffalo 
failed. May 8, the Dry Dock Bank (N.Y.) 
failed. On the roth all the New York City 
banks suspended. The militia were under 
arms, and there were fears of a riot. On 
the r1th the Philadelphia banks suspended 
because the New York banks had, and 
because, although they had plenty of specie 
for themselves, they had not enough for the 
whole “Atlantic seaboard.” They said, 


however, that they were debtors, on bal- 


which seems to have. 





ance, to New York. As the news spread 
through the country, the banks, with few 
exceptions, suspended. It was one of the 
notions born of the bank war that the 
United States Bank was guilty of oppression 
when it called on state banks for their bal- 
ances, and the state banks had practiced 
“leniency ” toward each other. Bank state- 
ments of the period show enormous sums 
as due to and from other banks. This was 
what carried them all down together, for 
one could not stand alone unless its debits 
and credits were with the same banks. 

During the summer the governors of sev- 
eral states called extra sessions of the legis- 
latures. The President had refused to recall 
the specie circular, or to call an extra session 
of Congress ; but the embarrassments of the 
Treasury forced him to do the latter. The 
collection of duty bonds was deferred, and 
the revenue thereby cut off. The public 
money was in the suspended banks, and the 
Treasury, nominally possessed of forty mill- 
ions, at the very time when part of this sum 
was being paid to the states, had to drag 
along from day to day by the use of drafts 
on its collectors for the small sums received, 
or by chance left over in their hands, since 
the suspension. As notes under five dollars 
had been forbidden by nearly all the states, 
and as specie was at ten per cent. premium, 
all small change disappeared, and the towns 
were flooded with notes and tickets for small 
sums issued by municipalities, corporations 
and individuals. 

The most interesting fact connected with 
this commercial crisis is that New York and 
Philadelphia took opposite policies in regard 
to it, and offered, in their different experi- 
ence, an experimental test of those policies. 
The New York legislature passed an act 
allowing suspension for one year. The New 
York policy then was to contract liabilities 
and prepare for resumption at the date fixed. 
The Philadelphia policy, in which Mr. 
Biddle was the leader, was to wait for things 
to get better without active exertions. In 
his letter to Adams of May 13, Biddle said 
that his bank could have gone on without 
trouble, but that consideration for the rest 
forced him to go with them. What espe- 
cially moved him was that, if the Pennsyl- 
vania banks had not suspended, Pennsyl- 
vanians would have had to do business with a 
better currency than the New Yorkers, which 
would have been unfair. Mr. Biddle knew 
perfectly well that the exchanges would 
arrange all that. He was an adept at writ- 
ing plausible letters. ‘The truth—which was 
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not known until four years later— was, that 
the capital of the bank had never been with- 
drawn from the stock loans; that the chief 
officers of the bank were plundering it; and 
that suspension was not more welcome to 
any institution in the country than to the 
great bank. The jealousy between New 
York and Philadelphia was very great at 
this time. Mr. Biddle’s personal vanity 
seems to have been greatly flattered when 
he was called on by the New Yorkers to help 
them, in March. He was still the leading 
financier of the country. The business men 
could not spare him, if the government had 
thrown him off. There seems, also, to be 
some evidence that he hoped a great and 
universal revulsion would force the general 
government to re-charter his bank. The 
success of his post-notes in England and 
France was another source of gratified van- 
ity to him. In his theory of banking he 
was one of those who believe that the re- 
demption of the bank-note is effected by the 
merchandise. Hence banking was, for him, 
an art by which the banker regulated com- 
merce through expansions and contractions 
of the circulation, according to the circum- 
stances which he might observe in the 
market. 

The first effect of the opposite courses 
taken by New York and Philadelphia was 
very favorable to his views. The Southern 
trade was transferred from New York to 
Philadelphia. Southern notes were at a dis- 
count of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
Receiving these notes from the merchants, 
the bank employed them through Bevan & 
Humphreys in buying cotton. This opera- 
tion began in July, and was intended to 
move the cotton to Europe in order to meet 
the post-notes of the bank when they should 
become due. The firm of Biddle & Hum- 
phreys was also formed and established at 
Liverpool, as the agent of this operation. 
In the extension of the transaction, cotton 
was bought and paid for by drafts on Bevan 
& Humphreys of Philadelphia, which drafts 
were discounted by the bank. Biddle & 
Humphreys, having sold the cotton, re- 
mitted the proceeds to Mr. Jaudon, former 
cashier of the bank, sent to England as its 
agent in July. To all this it must be added 
that the bank assumed the function of se- 
curing a good or fair price for cotton, for its 
producers. 


the country at large.” Ifthe bank had sim- 
ply been a strong, sound bank, intent on 
earning profits, it would have sent two or 


Jaudon’s instructions were to | 
protect the interests of the bank, “and of | 


three millions to Europe, selling exchange at 
112, and would not have suspended. The 
rest of the story would then have been very 
different for all concerned. The arrival of 
a ship in England with $100,000 specie in 
June sufficed to sustain American credit, 
and to revive American securities. When 
the credit of a debtor is tainted, nothing 
restores it like payment. 

The extra session of Congress met Sep- 
tember 4. The fourth installment of the 
State Deposit Fund was postponed until 
January 1, 1839, but it was locked up in the 
suspended banks, and, as the former install- 
ments had been drawn from the better 
banks, the balance due was all in the worst 
banks of the country—those of the south- 
western states. As they had loaned it to 
their customers, it was, in fact, amongst the 
people of those states. A law was passed 
to institute suit against these banks unless 
they paid on demand, or gave bonds to do 
so in three installments before July 1, 1839. 
There were only six deposit banks then pay- 
ing specie; one was new, four had not sus- 
pended, and one had resumed. Power to 
call on the states for the funds “ deposited” 
with them was taken from the Secretary of 
the Treasury and held by Congress. _Inter- 
est-bearing treasury notes were provided for 
one year to meet expenses, and an exten- 
sion of nine months was given on duty 
bonds. At this session the sub-treasury sys- 
tem was brought forward asan administration 
measure. It split the party. The “ Bank 
Democrats” (state bank interest which joined 
the Jackson party in 1832, to break down 
the United States Bank) went into opposi- 
tion. The advocates of the “ credit system” 
said the sub-treasury scheme, by giving the 
government control of the specie in the 
country, would give it control of all credit. 
Meanwhile, Benton said that the eighty 
millions specie in the country was its bul- 
wark against adversity, and the Locofocos 
said any one who exported specie was a 
British hireling; so that there was a fine 
confusion of financial notions. 

In the fall, the English money market 
became much easier, and the same tendency 
appeared here. Specie at New York was at 
about seven per cent. premium, but steadily 
declining. Prices of breadstuffs remained 
very high (flour $9.00—$9.50 at New York), 
and the stagnation of industry was complete. 
Migration to the West was large. 

On the 18th of August, the New York 
| banks called a convention of banks to de- 
| liberate on resumption. The Philadelphia 
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banks frustrated the proposition by refusing. 
Aconvention met in October, but adjourned 
without action until April. On the 7th of 
April, the New York banks had assets two 
and one-half times their liabilities, excluding 
real estate, and were creditors of the Phila- 
delphia banks for $1,200,000. They had 
reduced their liabilities from $25,400,000 
on January 1, 1837, to $12,900,000 on Jan- 
uary t, 1838, and the foreign exchanges 
were favorable. 

The bank convention met April 11, 1838, 
and voted by states to resume January 1, 
1839, without precluding anearlierday. New 
York and Mississippi alone voted nay, the 
former, because the date was too remote; 
the latter, because it was too early. New 
England joined Philadelphia and Baltimore 
for the later day. Mr. Biddle published 
another letter in which he blamed the rigor 
of the contraction at New York. He 
wanted to remain “ prepared to resume but 
not resuming,” and looked to Congress to 
do the work. The exchange between New 
York and Philadelphia was then 4% per 
cent. against the latter. The south-western 
exchanges were growing worse. May 1, the 
Philadelphia banks resolved to pay specie for 
demands of one dollar and under. The Bank 
of England engaged to send £ 1,000,000 in 
specie to support resumption, and did send 
£100,000, but then receded from the under- 
taking. Her stock of specie was now very 
large and increasing. The New York banks 
resumed during the first week in May, the 
Boston and New England banks generally 
at the same time. Specie was coming into 
New York. May 31, Congress repealed 
the specie circular, whereupon Mr. Biddle 
published another letter saying that, since 
Congress had acted, he saw his way to 
resumption and would “co-operate.” The 
bank had, at this time, over thirteen millions 
loaned on “bills receivable,” that is, on 
securities put in the teller’s drawer as cash 
to replace cash taken out. 

After the adjournment of Congress on 
the ninth of July there was a much better 
feeling, especially on account of the defeat of 
the sub-treasurybill, and, on the tenth of July 
Governor Ritner of Pennsylvania published 
a proclamation requiring the bank to re- 
sume August 13, and to pay and withdraw 
all notes under five dollars. On the 23d 
of July, a bank convention met at Philadel- 
phia, composed of delegates from the middle 
states. It was agreed to resume August 13. 


The Philadelphia banks were obliged to 
contract very suddenly and money was very 





dear there. As soon as they resumed, there 
were demands on them from New York, 
exchange being against them. This caused 
excitement and indignation. The banks 
generally declared dividends as soon as they 
resumed. Elsewhere here and in England, 
money was easy and the times rapidly im- 
proving. There was, however, a feverish 
and uncertain market for cotton. Biddle & 
Humphreys were carrying an immense stock, 
and buyers and sellers differed as to prices. 

December 10, 1838, Biddle published 
another letter to Adams, in which he re- 
viewed his policy of the last two years, and 
withdrew the bank from all its former pub- 
lic activity. He says: “It abdicates its 
involuntary power.” He defended the cot- 
ton speculations, saying that he had saved 
the great staple of our country from being 
sacrificed, by introducing a new competitor 
into the market. Here then was a buyer 
who had gone into the market on purpose 
to “bull” some one else’s property. His 
fate could not be very doubtful. At this 
very time the Liverpool market was very 
dull, and the spinners were curtailing their 
demands because the supply was under the 
control of speculators. It was true, as was 
asserted, that the crop was short, but the 
buyers took that for a speculator’s story, and, 
anticipating a break in the corner and a fall 
in price, they refused to buy. The specula- 
tion, no doubt, unduly depressed the price. 
The south-western agents of the Bank of 
the United States were offering advances 
from two to five cents above the market 
price to secure consignments to Biddle & 
Humphreys, and Mr. Jaudon was paying 
ruinous rates for money to carry on his 
operations, because he had lost instead of 
winning confidence. 

During the winter, most of the southern 
and western banks resumed, at least nomi- 
nally, but as spring approached (1839), the 
southern exchanges again fell and many of 
the banks suspended again. March 29, 
Biddle resigned the presidency of the bank, 
saying that he left it strong and prosperous. 
The stock fell from 116 to 112, but soon 
recovered. The money market became 
stringent again, influenced by fears of the 
South. 

In March, by speculative sales, and by 
the diminution of stock, and by the real 
shortness of the crop, cotton was forced up 
one and a quarter pence at Liverpool, and 
Biddle & Humphreys sold out their entire 
stock. The net profit was $600,000. This 
was regarded as a great triumph, and as a 
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complete vindication of Biddle’s policy. In 
July, 1839, the Bank of the United States 
paid a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent.,—its last one. 

The success of the cotton speculation led 
to a plan for renewing it on a grander scale. 
June 6th, an unsigned circular was published 
at New York, which proposed a scheme for 
advancing three-quarters of the value, at 
fourteen cents, on all cotton consigned to 
Biddle & Humphreys. They were to“ hold 
on until prices vigorously rally.” The 
agent, Mr. Wilder, declared that this had 
nothing to do with the United States Bank, 
so far as he knew. It was, however, a 
scheme of the bank. The south-western 
notes were falling lower and lower, and the 
post-notes issued in the south-west the year 
before were now falling due, and were not 
paid. The pressure of this fell on Phila- 
delphia, where money was up to fifteen per 
cent., and the banks were curtailing. The 
news from England was also bad. Cotton 
was down two cents. The specie of the 
Bank of England was rapidly declining, and 
money was at five per cent. The arrange- 
ments from this side in 1837 had simply 
consisted in renewals or extensions, and as 
yet few payments had been made. Stocks, 
etc., were sent over, but they fell upon a 
glutted and stringent market, and the prices 
declined. These securities, therefore, did 
not furnish means of payment, and specie 
shipments were found to be necessary. The 
Bank of the United States had prevented 
any shipment of specie by offering all the 
bills demanded at 109%, and Mr. Jaudon 
had been obliged to adopt the most reckless 
means to meet these bills. In August he 
wrote to Biddle & Humphreys to supply 
him with money at any sacrifice of cotton. 
“Life or death to the Bank of the United 
States is the issue.” The bank here urged 
Bevan & Humphreys to direct their agents 
to meet Jaudon’s demands, and the bank 
assumed the loss. In August the bank sent 
an agent to New York to draw ali the bills 
he could sell on Hottingeur, at Paris; to 
draw the proceeds in specie from the New 
York banks, and to ship it to meet the bills, 
the object being to force the New York 
banks to suspend in order that their example 
might again be quoted. The bank also sold 
its post-notes at a discount of eighteen per 
cent. per annum in Boston, New York, 
Baltimore and smaller places, and gathered 
up capital to meet the emergency at Phila- 
delphia, caused by the failure of the south- 
erm remittances. The money markets in all 





these cities were very stringent until October. 
On the gth of that month the Bank of the 
United States failed on drafts from New 
York, and on the roth the news was received 
that the drafts on Hottingeur had been pro- 
tested. He had given notice that he would 
not pay unless he was covered, and the 
drafts arrived before the specie did. Jaudon 
succeeded in getting Rothschild to take up 
the bills. The amount was seven million 
francs. 

The banks south and west of New York, 
and some of the Rhode Island banks, now 
suspended again. Specie at Philadelphia 
was at 107-107 4, United States Bank stock 
7o. October 15 it was at 80. Gold at 
New York one-fourth premium. Scarcely 
any New York City notes were in circulation. 

This suspension was the real catastrophe 
of the speculative period which preceded. 
A great and general liquidation now began. 
Perhaps as many as two hundred of these 
banks never resumed. The stagnation of 
industry lasted for three or four years. The 
public improvements, so rashly begun, were 
suspended or abandoned. The states were 
struggling with the debts contracted. Some 
repudiated ; some suspended the payment 
of interest. The New England states and 
New York escaped all the harsher features 
of this depression, and emerged from it first. 
In proportion as we go farther south and 
west, we find the distress more intense and 
more prolonged. ‘The recovery was never 
marked by any distinct point of time, but 
came gradually and imperceptibly. 

The credit of the Bank of the United 
States bore up wonderfully under the shock 
of its second suspension. Its friends were 
ready to attribute its misfortunes to conspir- 
acies, jealousy, or any other cause but its 
own faults. They did not, indeed, know its 
internal history. It might have recovered, 
if it had not been ruined from within. The 
cotton speculations showed a loss, in the 
summer of 1840, of $630,000 for the spec- 
ulators, after saddling the bank with all pos- 
sible charges. The legislature of Pennsylvania 
ordered the banks to resume January 1s, 
1841. On the first of January, 1841, a 
statement of the assets of the bank was 
made, when it appeared that they consisted 
of a mass of doubtful and worthless securi- 
ties. The.losses to date were over five mil- 
lions, according to the report of the directors, 
but over seventeen millions, taking the stocks 
at their market value. The bank resumed 
January 15, with the other Philadelphia 
banks, and the great bank loaned the state 
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$400,000, agreeing to loan as much more. 
In twenty days the Philadelphia banks lost 
eleven millions in specie, of which six mill- 
ions were taken from the Bank of the United 
States. On the 4th of February the bank 
failed, for the third and last time. Its final 
failure was said to be due to stock-jobbers. 
Suits were at once begun in such numbers 
that all hope of ever resuscitating it had to 
be abandoned. Its deposits, when it failed, 
were $1,100,000, and its notes in circulation, 
$2,800,000. Twenty-seven millions out of 
the thirty-five of its capital were held in 
Europe. The stock, in March, 1841, was at 
17. A committee of the stockholders re- 
ported in April, showing the internal history 
of the bank for five years. This brought 
out six letters from Mr. Biddle, of explana- 
tion, defense, and recrimination, which are 
chiefly valuable for the further insight they 
give into the history. As tothe winding-up 
of the bank, it is very difficult to obtain in- 
formation. Private inquiries lead to the fol- 
lowing results: Three trusts were constituted, 
—one for the city banks, to which the bank 
owed five or six millions; one for the note- 
holders and depositors; and one for the 
other creditors. The city banks, the note- 
holders, and the depositors, were ultimately 
paid in full. The other claims were bought 
up by one or two persons, who took the 
assets. What they made of them is not 
matter of history. 

The attempt of the Pennsylvania banks 
to resume in January, 1841, had been the 
signal for similar attempts in the other states. 
The banks on the seaboard as far south as 
South Carolina generally resumed, and in 
the western and gulf states some took the 
samestep. All were indebted to the North- 
east, and were asked to pay as soon as 
they said they were ready to pay. Like 
the Philadelphia banks, they succumbed to 
this demand. The Virginia banks held 
out until April, when the suspension was 
once more universal south of New York. 

All the states, except New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, North Carolina and Delaware, had 
debts amounting in all to nearly two hundred 
millions, The southern states had generally 
contracted these debts to found banks. The 
middle and western states had contracted 
debts for public works. In the former case the 
profits of the banks were expected tocoverthe 
interest on the debt. In the latter case the 


works were expected to be remunerative in 
a short time, and the interest was provided 
for in the meantime by bank dividends 





(on stocks owned by the state, which only 
constituted another debt), by taxes on banks 
and by royalties. Both schemes were 
plausible, and might have been successful 
if managed with good judgment and mod- 
eration. Under the actual circumstances 
they were subject to political control, the 
methods of which were reckless and igno- 
rant. The consequence was that when 
credit collapsed and the English market no 
longer absorbed the state stocks with avid- 
ity, the states found themselves heavily in- 
debted, bound to pay large interest charges, 
and without the anticipated revenue. The 
state banks of the South had loaned their 
borrowed capital to legislators and politi- 
cians and had no assets but “ suspended 
debt.” The improvement states had be- 
come heavily indebted to their own banks, 
and depended on bank dividends to pay 
interest. The state banks all held state 
stocks as assets, and when these declined 
in value the banks became _ insolvent. 
Thus the banking system was interlocked 
with the state finances and with the mania 
for improvements unwisely planned and at- 
tempted without reference to the capital at 
command. The aversion to taxation was 
very strong, and as taxation was delayed, one 
state after another defaulted on its interest. 
The delinquent states were Pennsylvania 
(which laid taxes in 1840, but inadequate 
to meet the deficiency), Michigan (of which 
the Bank of the United States held two 
millions in bonds not paid for when it 
failed), Mississippi (of which the same 
bank held five millions in bonds, the obli- 
gation of which was disputed and never 
met), Indiana (whose debt was one-fifth of 
the total valuation), Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland and Arkansas, and Florida terri- 
tory: total amount, one hundred and eleven 
millions. In five years the Bank of the 
United. States gave to Pennsylvania three 
millions, subscribed nearly half a million to 
public improvements by corporations, and 
loaned the state eight and a half millions. 
In 1857 and 1858 Pennsylvania sold out her 
works, which had cost thirty-five millions, 
for eleven millions. The bonds deposited 
in New York to secure circulation had a 
par value of $4,600,000, but were worth 
only $1,600,000 on the rst January, 1843. 
As early as March, 1841, this decline 
caused a panic in “Safety Fund” and 
“ Free Bank” notes at New York. 
Pennsylvania now entered on another ex- 
periment, which threatened to ruin her 
remaining banks, as the reckless demands 
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on the Bank of the United States had helped 
to ruin that institution. May 3, 1841, the 
legislature passed, over a veto, a “ Relief 
Act.” The object was to secure a loan of 
three millions from the banks. The act 
allowed them to issue that amount in small 
notes, which they were to subscribe to a five- 
per-cent. loan. They were to redeem the 
notes in five-per-cent. stock on demand, 
in amounts over $100. The stocks were 
then at 80, and specie at seven per cent. pre- 
mium. 

The summer of 1841 was marked by 
intense distress in Pennsylvania. A table 
of the best investment stocks of Philadelphia 
shows a shrinkage, between August, 1838, 
and August, 1841, from sixty millions to 
three and one-half millions. The wages 
class was exposed to the bitterest poverty 
and distress. The Pennsylvanians attributed 
the trouble to the want of a protective tariff. 
For a time, in the autumn, the relief notes 
seemed to act beneficially. The banks took 
them, and they circulated at par, with the 
rest of the state currency. In January, 1842, 
the Girard Bank failed, and about the same 
time the Pennsylvania, and three others less 
important ; and by Marchacrisis was reached 
worse than anything which had preceded. 
A bill was suddenly passed by the legislat- 
ure, commanding immediate resumption. 
An amendment was proposed,—that the 
banks should no longer be bound to receive 
the relief notes, although the state should 
doso. The amendment was afterward with- 
drawn; but the relief notes were ruined. 
They fell, some to 75 and some to 50, in 
state currency, and then became merchan- 
dise, after six months and three days of use. 
Capital was now not to be had at four per 
cent. per month; but this bankruptcy had 
cleared the situation. The eleven banks 
which had not failed agreed to resume on 
the 18th of March. The exchanges with 
New York turned in favor of Philadelphia. 
The years 1842 and 1843 were years of 
great depression. The banks throughout 
the West and South were liquidating, after 
which they either perished or resumed. 
From 1843 a new, sound, and healthy devel- 
opment of industry and credit began. The 
recovery, however, was very slow, and banks 
sprang up again sooner and faster than any- 
thing else. 

The total amount of relief notes issued 
in Pennsylvania was $2,100,000, In Jan- 
uary, 1843, the amount outstanding was: 
of depreciated, $639,834; of specie value 
(issued by banks which had resumed), 





$240,801. “ Bicknell’s Reporter” said: 
“Tf any one can devise an immediate plan 
whereby the people can get rid of about 
$700,000 of paper trash, he will be entitled 
to the name of a public benefactor.” In 
February, 1843, the legislature ordered the 
treasurer to cancel $100,000 relief notes 
at once, and $100,000 monthly until all 
were destroyed, but, in June, 1843, there 
were still $684,521 out. 

The reader can, no doubt, make his own 
reflections on this story, but the following 
points are especially worth attention : 

1. The influence of politics on currency, 
and of currency on politics, was exceedingly 
mischievous to both. 

2. While credit adds greatly to the effi- 
ciency of capital it does not increase it, or 
supply the place of it. Abuses of credit 
were the real underlying cause of all this 
misery, where the natural circumstances 
were such as to produce prosperity beyond 
the experience of men. 

3- When the error had been committed 
the consequences could not be avoided. 
The only question was: How to make them 
as small as possible, and to be done with 
them as quickly as possible, in order to 
begin again. The New York policy of 
sharp and relentless contraction was bitter 
while it lasted. It, however, reduced the 
total losses to be borne to a minimum, ab- 
breviated as much as possible the period 
of distress, and gave New York three or 
four years the start of the suspending states, 
on the course of recovery. 

4. The losses during this period were esti- 
mated at $847,000,000. ‘This estimate is as 
good as any, but no such estimates have 
much value. The real question is: How 
much richer would the people of the United 
States have been in 1845 than they were, if 
they had gone forward steadily and surely 
from 1830, with a sober industry, a sound 
currency, and a normal development of 
credit? There is also another question for 
those who believed that the “ credit system” 
helped poor men to get rich: How much 
richer would the “ poor men” of 1830 have 
been in 1845 than they were, if they had 
never used credit at all, but had kept to the 
slow accumulation of capital? As it was, 
nearly all the poor men of 1830 were bank- 
rupts in 1845. 

5. A resumption of specie payments while 
the currency is redundant is an impossibility, 
unless resumption means that means of re- 
deeming the excess are on hand, and will be 
freely used for that purpose. 
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Our life at Rudder Grange seemed to 
be in no way materially changed by my be- 
coming a vestryman. The cow gave about 
as much milk as before, and the hens laid 
the usual number of eggs. Euphemia went 
to church with a little more of an air, per- 
haps, but as the wardens were never absent, 
and I was never, therefore, called upon to 
assist in taking up the collection, her sense 
of my position was not inordinately mani- 
fested. 

For a year or two, indeed, there was no 
radical change in anything about Rudder 
Grange, except in Pomona. In her there 
was a change. She grew up. 

She performed this feat quite suddenly. 
She was a young girl when she first came 
to us, and we had never considered her as 
anything else, when one evening she had a 
young man to see her. Then we knew-she 
had grown up. 

We made no objections to her visitors, 
—she had several, from time to time,—* for,” 
said Euphemia, “suppose my parents had 
objected to your visits.” I could not con- 
sider the mere possibility of anything like 
this, and we gave Pomona all the ordinary 
opportunities for entertaining her visitors. 
To tell the truth, I think we gave her more 
than the ordinary opportunities. I know 
that Euphemia would wait on herself to al- 
most any extent, rather than call upon 
Pomona, when the latter was entertaining 
an evening visitor in the kitchen or on the 
back porch. 

“Suppose my mother,” she once re- 
marked, in answer to a mild remonstrance 
from me in regard to a circumstance of this 
nature,—* suppose my mother had rushed 
into our presence when we were plighting 
our vows, and had told me to go down into 
the cellar and crack ice!” 

It was of no use to talk to Euphemia on 
such subjects; she always had an answer 
ready. 

“You don’t want Pomona to go off and 
be married, do you?” I asked, one day as 
she was putting up some new muslin cur- 
tains in the kitchen. “ You seem to be 


helping her to do this all you can, and yet 
I don’t know where on earth you will get 
another girl who will suit you so well.” 

“TI don’t know, either,” replied Euphe- 
mia, with a tack in her mouth, “and I’m 
sure I don’t want her to go. 


But neither 





do I want winter to come, or to have to 
wear spectacles; but I suppose both of 
these things will happen, whether I like it 
or not.” 

For some time after this Pomona had very 
little company, and we began to think that 
there was no danger of any present matrimo- 
nial engagement on her part,—a thought 
which was very gratifying to us, although we 
did not wish in any way to interfere with her 
prospects,—when, one afternoon, she quietly 
went up into the village and was married. 

Her husband was a tall young fellow, a 
son of a farmer in the county, who had occa- 
sionally been to see her, but whom she 
must have frequently met on her “after- 
noons out.” 

When Pomona came home and told us 
this news we were certainly well surprised. 

“ What on earth are we to do for a girl ?” 
cried Euphemia. 

“You're to have me till you can get 
another -one,” said Pomona quietly. “I 
hope you don’t think I’d go ‘way, and leave 
you without anybody.” 

“But a wife ought to go to her husband,” 
said Euphemia, “especially so recent a 
bride. Why didn’t you let me know all 
about it? I would have helped to fit you 
out. We would have given you the nicest 
kind of a little wedding.” 

“T know that,” said Pomona; “ you're 
jus’ good enough. But I didn’t want to 
put you to all that trouble—right in pre- 
serving-time too. An’ he wanted it quiet, 
for he’s awful backward about shows. An’ 
as I’m to go to live with his folks,—at least 
in a little house on the farm,—I might as 
well stay here as anywhere, even if I didn’t 
want to, for I can’t go there till after frost.” 

“ Why not ?” I asked. 

“The chills and fever,” said she. “ They 
have it awful down in that valley. Why, 
he had a chill while we was bein’ married, 
right at the bridal altar.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Euphe- 
mia. ‘“ How dreadful!” 

“ Yes indeed,” said Pomona. “ He must 
’a’ forgot it was his chill-day, and he didn’t 
take his quinine, and so it come on him jus’ 
as he was a-promisin’ to love an’ pertect. 
But he stuck it out, at the minister’s house, 
and walked home by hisself to finish his chill.” 

“And you didn’t go with him ?” cried 
Euphemia, indignantly. 
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“He said, no. It was better thus. He 
felt it weren’t the right thing to mingle the 
agur with his marriage vows. He promised 
to take sixteen grains to-morrow, and so I 
came away. He'll be all right in a month 
or so, an’ then we'll go an’ keep house. You 
see it aint likely I could help him any by 
goin’ there an’ gettin’ it myself.” 

“Pomona,” said Euphemia, “ this is dread- 
ful. You ought to go and take a bridal tour 
and get him rid of those fearful chills.” 

“TI never thought of that,” said Pomona, 
her face lighting up wonderfully. 

Now that Euphemia had fallen upon this 
happy idea, she never dropped it until she 
had made all the necessary plans, and had 
put them into execution. In the course of 
a week, she had engaged another servant, 
and had started Pomona and her husband 
off on a bridal-tour, stipulating nothing but 
that they should take plenty of quinine in 
their trunk. 

It was about three weeks after this, and 
Euphemia and I were sitting on our front 
steps,—I had come home early, and we had 
been potting some of the tenderest plants,— 
when Pomona walked in at the gate. She 
looked well, and had on a very bright new 
dress. Euphemia noticed this the moment 
she came in. We welcomed her warmly, for 
we felt a great interest in this girl, who had 
grown up in our family and under our care. 

“ Have you had your bridal trip?” asked 
Euphemia. 

“Oh yes!” said Pomona. “It’s all 
over an’ done with, an’ we’re settled in our 
house.” 

“ Well, sit right down here on the steps 
and tell us all about it,” said Euphemia, in a 
glow of delightful expectancy, and Pomona, 
nothing loth, sat down and told her tale. 


“You see,” said she, untying her bonnet 
strings, to give an easier movement to her 
chin, “we didn’t say where we was goin’ 
when we started out, for the truth was we 
didn’t know. We couldn’t afford to take no 
big trip, and yet we wanted to do the thing 
up jus’ as right as we could, seein’ as you 
had set your heart on it, an’ as we had, too, 
for that matter. Niagery Fall was what I 
wanted, but he said that it cost so much to 
see the sights there that he hadn’t money 
to spare to take us there an’ pay for all the 
sight-seein’, too. We might go, he said, 
without seein’ the sights, or, if there was 
any way of seein’ the sights without goin’, 
that might do, but he couldn’t do both. So 
we give that up, and after thinkin’ a good 





deal, we agreed to go to some other falls, 
which might come cheaper, an’ may-be be 
jus’ as good to begin on. So we thought of 
Passaic Falls, up to Paterson, an’ we went 
there, an’ took a room at a little hotel, an’ 
walked over to the falls. But they wasn’t 
no good, after all, for there wasn’t no water 
runnin’ over ‘em. There was rocks and 
precipicers, an’ direful depths, and every- 
thing for a good falls, except water, and 
that was all bein’ used at the mills. ‘ Well, 
Miguel,’ says I, ‘this is about as nice a 
place for a falls as ever I see,’ but—” 

“ Miguel!” cried Euphemia. “Is that 
your husband’s name ?” 

“ Well, no,” said Pomona, “it isn’t. His 
given name is Jonas, but I hated to call him 
Jonas, an’ on a bridal trip, too. He might 
jus’ as well have had a more romantic-er 
name, if his parents had ’a’ thought of it. 
So I determined I’d give him a better one, 
while we was on our journey, anyhow, an’ 
I changed his name to Miguel, which was 
the name of a Spanish count. He wanted 
me to call him Jiguel, because, he said, that 
would have a kind of a floating smell of his 
old name, but I didn’t never do it. Well, 
neither of us didn’t care to stay about no 
dry falls, so we went back to the hotel 
and got our supper, and begun to wonder 
what we should do next day. He said 
we'd better put it off and dream about it, 
and make up our minds nex’ mornin’, which 
I agreed to, an’, that evenin’, as we was 
sittin’ in our room I asked Miguel to tell me 
the story of his life. He said, at first, it 
hadn’t none, but when I seemed a kinder 
put out at this, he told me I mustn’t mind, 
an’ he would reveal the whole. So he told 
me this story: : 

“«* My grandfather,’ said he, ‘was a rich 
and powerful Portugee, a-livin’ on the 
island of Jamaica. He had heaps o’ slaves, 
an’ owned a black brigantine, that he 
sailed in on secret voyages, an’, when he 
come back, the decks an’ the gunnels was 
often bloody, but nobody knew why or 
wherefore. He was a big man with black 
hair an’ very violent. He could never have 
kept no help, if he hadn’t owned ’em, but 
he was so rich, that people respected him, 
in spite of all his crimes. My grandmother 
was a native o’ the Isle o’ Wight. She was 
a frail an’ tender woman, with yeller hair, 
and deep blue eyes, an’ gentle, an’ soft, an’ 
good tothe poor. She used to take baskits 
of vittles aroun’ to sick folks, an’ set down 
on the side o’ their beds an’ read “ The Shep- 
herd o’ Salisbury Plains” to’em. She hardly 
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ever speaked above her breath, an’ always 
wore white gowns with a silk kerchief 
a-folded placidly aroun’ her neck.’ ‘Them 
was awful different kind o’ people,’ I says 
to him, ‘I wonder how they ever come to 
be married.’ ‘They never was married,’ 
says he. ‘Never married!’ I hollers, 
a-jumpin’ up from my chair, ‘and you sit 
there carmly an’ look me in the eye.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says he, ‘they was never married. They 
never met; one was my mother’s father, and 
the other one my father’s mother. "Twas 
well they did not wed.’ ‘I should think so,’ 
said I, ‘an’ now, what's the good uv tellin’ 
me a thing like that ?’ 

“It’s about as near the mark as most of 
the stories of people’s lives, I reckon,’ says 
he, ‘an’ besides I’d only jus’ begun it.’ 

“¢ Well, I don't want no more,’ says I, 
an’ I jus’ tell this story of his to show what 
kind uv stories he told about that time. 
He said they was pleasant fictions, but I 
told him that ef he didn’t look out he’d 
hear ’em called by a good deal of a worse 
kind ofanamethan that. The nex’ mornin’ 
he asked me what was my dream, an’ I tole 
him I didn’t have exactly no dream about 
it, but my idea was to have somethin’ real 
romantic for the rest of our bridal days. 

“*Well,’ says he, ‘what would you like? 
I had a dream, but it wasn’t no ways 
romantic, and I'll jus’ fall in with whatever 
you'd like best.’ 

“¢ All right,’ says I, ‘an’ the most roman- 
tic-est thing that I can think of is for us to 
jus’ make-believe for the rest of this trip. 
We can make-believe we're anything we 
please, an’ if we think so in real earnest it 
will be pretty much the same thing as if we 
really was. We aint likely to have no 
chance ag’in of being jus’ what we’ve a mind 
to, an’ so let’s try it now.’ 

“What would you have a mind to be?’ 
says he. 

“¢ Well,’ says I, ‘let’s be an earl an’ a 
earl-ess.’ 

“ « Farl-ess ’ ? says he, ‘ there aint no such 
a person.’ 

“ «Why, yes there is, of course,’ I says to 
him. ‘What’s a she-earl if she isn’t a earl- 
ess ?’ 

“¢ Well; I don’t know,’ says he, ‘never 
havin’ lived with any of ’em, but we'll let it 
go at that. An’ how do you want to work 
the thing out?’ 

“«This way, says I. ‘ You, Miguel 

“¢ Jiguel,’ says he. 





“The earl,’ says I, not mindin’ his in- 
terruption, ‘ an’ me, your noble earl-ess, will 





go to some good place or other—it don’t 
matter much jus’ where, and whatever house 
we live in we’ll call our castle, an’ we'll con- 
sider it’s got draw-bridges an’ portcullises 
an’ moats an’ secrik dungeons, an’ we'll 
remember our noble ancesters, an’ behave 
accordin’. An’ the people we meet we can 
make into counts and dukes and princes, 
without their knowin’ anything about it ; an’ 
we can think our clothes is silk an’ satin an’ 
welwet, all covered with dimuns an’ precious 
stones, jus’ as well as not.’ 

“¢ Jus’ as well,’ says he. 

“* An’ then,’ I went on, ‘we kin go an’ 
have chi-va/-rous adventures—or make 
believe we’re havin’ ’em,—an’ build up a 
atmosphere uv romanticness aroun’ us that 
ll carry us back : 

“*To ole Virginny,’ says he. 

“* No,’ says I, ‘for thousands of years, 
or at least enough back for the times of 
tournaments and chi-va/-ry.’ 

“* An’ so your idea is that we jus’ make 
believe all these things, an’ don’t pay for 
none of ’em, is it ?’ says he. 

“* Ves,’ says 1; ‘an’ you, Miguel 

“¢ Jiguel,’ says he. 

“* Kin jus’ ask me, ef you don’t know 
what chi-va/-ric or romantic thing you ought 
to do or to say so as to feel yourself truly 
an’ reely a earl, for I’ve read a lot about 
these people, an’ know jus’ what ought to be 
did.’ 

“ Well, he set hisself down an’ thought a 
while, an’ then he says, ‘ All right. We'll 
do that, an’ we'll begin to-morrer mornin’, 
for I’ve got a little business to do in the city 
which wouldn’t be exactly the right thing for 
me to stoop to after I’m a earl, so I'll go in 
an’ do it while I’m a common person, an’ 
come back this afternoon, an’ you kin jus’ 
walk about an’ look at the dry falls, an’ 
amuse yourself gen’rally, till I come back.’ 

“* All right,’ says I, an’ off he goes. 

“ He come back afore dark, an’ the nex’ 
mornin’ we got ready to start off. 

“ « Have you any particular place to go?’ 
says he. 

“* No,’ says I, ‘one place is as likely to 
be as good as another for our style o’ thing. 
If it don’t suit, we can imagine it does.’ 

“*That’ll do,’ says he, an’ we had our 
trunk sent to the station, and walked our- 
selves. When we got there, he says to me, 

“*Which number will you have, five or 
seven ?’ 

“*« Either one will suit me, Earl Miguel,’ 
says I. 

“¢Jiguel,’ says he, ‘an’ we'll make it 
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seven. 
time-table, an’ we'll buy tickets for the 
seventh station from here. The seventh 
station,’ says he, comin’ back, ‘is Pokus. 
We'll go to Pokus.’ 

“So when the train come we got in, an’ 
got out at Pokus. It was a pretty sort ofa 
place, out in the country, with the houses 
scattered a long ways apart, like stingy 
chicken-feed. 

“<¢TLet’s walk down this road,’ says he, 
‘till we come to a good house for a castle, 


an’ then we kin ask ’em to take us to board, | 


an’ ef they wont do it we'll go to the next, 
an’ so on.’ 

“«¢ All right,’ says I, glad enough to see 
how pat he entered into the thing. 

“We walked a good ways, an’ passed 
some little houses that neither of us thought 
would do, without more imaginin’ than would 
pay, till we came to a pretty big house near 
the river, which struck our fancy in a min- 
ute. It was a stone house, an’ it had trees 
aroun’ it, an’ there was a garden with a 
wall, an’ things seemed to suit first-rate, so 
we made up our minds right off that we’d 
try this place. 

“* You wait here under this tree,’ says he, 
‘an’ I’ll go an’ ask ’em ef they’ll take us 
to board for a while.’ 

“So I waits, an’ he goes in the gate, an’ 
pretty soon he comes out an’ says, ‘All right, 
they'll take us, an’ they’ll send a man with 
a wheelbarrer to the station for our trunk.’ 
So in we goes. The man was a country- 
like lookin’ man, an’ his wife was a very 
pleasant woman. The house wasn’t fur- 


nished very fine, but we didn’t care for that, | 


an’ they gave us a big room that had raft- 
ers instid of a ceilin’, an’ d big fire-place, 
an’ that, I said, was jus’ exac’ly what we 
wanted. The room was almos’ like a don- 
jon itself, which he said he reckoned had 
once been a kitchin, but I tole him that a 
earl hadn’t nothin’ to do with kitchins, an’ 
that this was a tapestry chamber, an’ I'd 
tell him all about the strange figgers on the 
embroidered hangin’s, when the shadders 
begun to fall. 

“Tt rained a little that afternoon, an’ we 
stayed in our room, and hung our clothes 
an’ things about on nails an’ hooks, an’ 
made believe they was armor an’ ancient 
trophies an’ portraits of a long line of an- 
cesters. I did most of the make-believin’ ; 
but he agreed to ev’rything. The man who 
kep’ the house’s wife brought us our supper 
about dark, because she said she thought we 
might like to have it together cozy, an’ so 


An’ now I'll go an’ look at the | 





we did, an’ was glad enough of it; an’ after 
supper we sat before the fire-place, where we 
made-believe the flames was a-roarin’ an’ 
cracklin’ an’ a-lightin’ up the bright places on 
the armor a-hangin’ aroun’, while the storm 
—which we made-believe—was a-ragin’ an’ 
whirlin’ outside. I told him a long story 
about a lord an’ a lady, which was two or 
three stories I had read, run together, an’ 
we had a splendid time. It all seemed real 
real to me. 

“The nex’ mornin’ was fine an’ nice, an’ 
after our breakfast had been brought to us, 
we went out in the grounds to take a walk. 
There was lots of trees back of the house, 
with walks among ’em, an’ altogether it was 
so ole-timey an’ castleish that I was as happy 
as a lark. 

“* Come along, Earl Miguel,’ I says; ‘ let 
us tread a measure ‘neath these mantlin’ 
trees.’ 

*** All right,’ says he. ‘Your Jiguel at- 
tends you. An’ what might our noble 
second name be? What is we earl an’ earl- 
ess of ?’ 

“*QOh, anything,’ says I. 
any name at random.’ 

“¢ All right,’ says he. ‘ Let it be random. 
Earl an’ Earl-ess Random. Come along.’ 

“So we walks about, I feelin’ mighty 
noble an’ springy, an’ afore long we sees 
another couple a-walkin’ about under the 
trees. 

“* Who's them ?’ says I. 

“* Don’t know,’ says he, ‘but I expect 
they’re some o’ the other boarders. The 
man said he had other boarders when I 
spoke to him about takin’ us.’ 

“¢ Let’s make-believe they’re a count an’ 
countess,’ says I. ‘Count and Countess 
of , 


‘Let’s take 





“ * Milwaukee,’ says he. 

“T didn’t think much of this for a noble 
name, but still it would do well enough, an’ 
so we called ’em the Count an’ Countess of 
Milwaukee, an’ we kep’ on a meanderin’. 
Pretty soon he gets tired an’ says he was a- 
goin’ back to the house to have a smoke 
because he thought it was time to have a 
little fun which weren’t all imaginations, an’ 
I says to him to go along, but it would be 
the hardest thing in this world for me to 
imagine any fun in smokin’. He laughed 
an’ went back, while I walked on, a-makin’- 
believe a page, in blue puffed breeches, was 
a-holdin’ up my train, which was of light- 


| green velvet trimmed with silver lace. Pretty 


soon, turnin’ a little corner, I meets the 
Count and Countess of Milwaukee. She 
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was a small lady, dressed in black, and he 
was a big fat man about fifty years old, with 
a grayish beard. They both wore little 
straw hats, exac’ly alike, an’ had on green 
carpet-slippers. 

“ They stops when they sees me, an’ the 
lady she bows and says ‘ good-mornin’,’ an’ 
then she smiles, very pleasant, an’ asks if I 
was a-livin’ here, an’ when I said I was, she 
says she was too, for the present, an’ what 
was my name. I had half a mind to say 
the Earl-ess Random, but she was so pleas- 
ant and sociable that I didn’t like to seem 
to be makin’ fun, an’ so I said I was Mrs. 
DeHenderson. 

“¢An’ I,’ says she, ‘am Mrs. General 
Andrew Jackson, widow of the ex-President 
of the United States. I am staying here on 
business connected with the United States 
Bank. This is my brother,’ says she, point- 
in’ to the big man. 

“* How d’ye do?’ says he, a-puttin’ his 
hands together, turnin’ his toes out an’ mak- 
in’ a funny little bow. ‘I am General Tom 
Thumb,’ he says in a deep, gruff voice, ‘ an’ 
I’ve been before all the crown-ed heads of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America an’ Australia, 
—all a’s but one,—an’ I’m watin’ here for a 
team of four little milk-white oxen, no big- 
ger than tall cats, which is to be hitched to 
a little hay-wagon, which I am to ride in, 
with a little pitch-fork an’ real farmer’s 
clothes, only small. This will come to-mor- 
row, when I will pay for it an’ ride away to 
exhibit. It may be here now, an’ I will go 
an’ see. Good-bye.’ 

“* Good-bye, likewise,’ says the lady. 
‘I hope you'll have all you’re thinkin’ 
you're havin’, an’ more too, but less ef you'd 
like it. Farewell.’ An’ away they goes. 

“Well, you may be sure, I stood there 
amazed enough, an’ mad too when I heard 
her talk about my bein’ all I was a-thinkin’ 
I was. I was sure my husband—scarce 
two weeks old, a husband—had told all. It 
was too bad. I wished I had jus’ said I 
was the Earl-ess of Random an’ brassed it 
out. 

“TI rushed back an’ foun’ him smokin’ a 
pipe on a back porch. I charged him with 
his perfidy, but he vowed so earnest that he 
had not told these people of our fancies, or 
ever had spoke to ’em, that I had to believe 
him. 

“*T expec’,’ says he, ‘ that they’re jus’ mak- 
in’-believe—as we are. There aint no pat- 
ent on make-believes.’ 

“ This didn’t satisfy me, an’ as he seemed 
to be so careless about it I walked away, 





an’ left him to his pipe. I determined to go 
take a walk along some of the country roads 
an’ think this thing over for myself. I went 
aroun’ to the front gate, where the woman 
of the house was a-standin’ talkin’ to some- 
body, an’ I jus’ bowed to her, for I didn’t 
feel like sayin’ anything, an’ walked past 
her. 

“* Hello!’ said she, jumpin’ in front of 
me an’ shuttin’ the gate. ‘You can’t go 
out here. If you want to walk you can 
walk about in the grounds. There’s lots 
of shady paths.’ 

“*Can’t go out!’ says I. ‘Can’t go out! 
What do you mean by that ?’ 

“«] mean jus’ what I say,’ said she, an’ 
she locked the gate. 

“T was so mad that I could have pushed 
her over an’ broke the gate, but I thought 
that if there was anything of that kind to 
do I had a husband whose business it was 
to attend to it, an’ so I runs aroun’ to him 
totellhim. He had gone in, but I met Mrs. 
Jackson an’ her brother. 

““¢What’s the matter?’ said she, seein’ 
what a hurry I was in. 

“¢ That woman at the gate,’ I said, almost 
chokin’ as I spoke, ‘ wont let me out.’ 

“ «She wont ?’ said Mrs. Jackson. ‘Well, 
that’s a way she has. Four times the Bank 
of the United States has closed its doors 
before I was able to get there, on account 
of that woman’s obstinacy about the gate. 
Indeed, I have not been to the Bank at all 
yet, for of course it is of no use to go after 
banking hours.’ 

“<« An’ I believe, too,’ said her brother in 
his heavy voice, ‘that she has kept out my 
team of little oxen. Otherwise it would be 
here now.’ 

“T couldn’t stand any more of this an’ 
ran into our room where my husband was. 
When I told him what had happened, he 
was real’sorry. 

“<¢T didn’t know you thought of goipg 
out,’ he said, ‘or I would have told you all 
about it. An’ now sit down an’ quiet your- 
self, an’ I’ll tell you jus’ how things is.’ So 
down we sits, an’ says he, jus’ as carm as a 
summer cloud, ‘ My dear, this is a lunertic 
asylum. Now, don’t jump,’ he says; ‘I 
didn’t bring you here, because I thought 
you was crazy, but because I wanted you 
to see what kind of people they was who 
imagined themselves earls and earl-esses, an’ 
all that sort o’ thing, an’ to have an idea 
how the thing worked after you’d been 
doing it a good while an’ had got used to 
it. I thought it would be a good thing, 
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while I was Earl Jiguel and you was a 
noble earl-ess, to come to a place where 
people acted that way. I knowed you had 
read lots o’ books about knights and princes 
an’ bloody towers, an’ that you knowed all 
about them things, but I didn’t suppose you 
did know how them same things looked in 
these days, an’ a lunertic asylum was the 
only place where you could see ’em. So I 
went to a doctor I knowed,’ he says, ‘ an’ 
got a certificate from him to this private 
institution, where we could stay for a while 
an’ git posted on romantics.’ 

“*Then,’ says I, ‘the upshot was that 
you wanted to teach a lesson.’ 

“*¢ Jus’ that,’ says he. 

“*¢ All right,’ says I; ‘it’s teached. An’ 
now let’s git out of this jus’ as quick as we 
kin.’ 

“«That’ll suit me,’ he says, ‘an’ we'll 
leave by the noon train. I'll go an’ see 
about the trunk bein’ sent down.’ 

“So off he went to see the man who kept 
the house, while I falls to packin’ up the 
trunk as fast as I could.” 

“ Weren’t you dreadfully angry at him ?” 
asked Euphemia, who, having a romantic 
streak in her own composition, did not 
sympathize altogether with this heroic rem- 
edy for Pomona’s disease. 

“No, ma’am,” said Pomona, “ not long. 
When I thought of Mrs. General Jackson 
and Tom Thumb, I couldn’t help thinkin’ 
that I must have looked pretty much the 
same to my husband, who, I knowed now, 
had only been makin’-believe to make-be- 
lieve. An’ besides, I couldn’t be angry 
very long for laughin’, for when he come 
back in a minute, as mad as a March hare, 
an’ said they wouldn’t let me out nor him 
nuther, I fell to laughin’ ready to crack my 
sides. 

“ * They say,’ said he, as soon as he could 
speak straight, ‘that we can’t go out with- 
out another certificate from the doctor. I 
told ’em I’d go myself an’ see him about 
it, but they said no, I couldn’t, for if they 
did that way everybody who ever was sent 
here would be goin’ out the next day to see 
about leavin’. I didn’t want to make no 
fuss, so I told them.I’d write a letter to the 
doctor and tell him to send an order that 
would soon show them whether we could 
go out or not. They said that would be 
the best thing to do, an’ so I’m goin’ to 
write it this minute,’—which he did. 

“ * How long will we have to wait?’ says 
I, when the letter was done. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘the doctor can’t get 
Vou. XVII.—s6. 





this before to-morrow mornin’, an’ even if 
he answers right away, we wont get our 
order to go out until the next day. So 
we'll jus’ have to grin an’ bear it for a day 
an’ a half.’ 

“* This is a lively old bridal-trip,’ said I, 
—‘ dry falls an’ a lunertic asylum.’ 

“¢ We'll try to make the rest of it better,’ 
said he. : 

“ But the next day wasn’t no better. 
We staid in our room all day, for we didn’t 
care to meet Mrs. Jackson an’ her crazy 
brother, an’ I’m sure we didn’t want to see 
the mean creatures who kept the house. 
We knew well enough that they only wanted 
us to stay so that they could get more 
board-money out of us.” 

“T should have broken out,” cried Eu- 
phemia. “I would never have staid an 
hour in that place, after I found out what it 
was, especially on a bridal trip.” 

“Tf we'd done that,” said Pomona, 
“they’d have got men after us, an’ then 
everybody would have thought we was real 
crazy. We jus’ made up our minds to 
wait for the doctor’s letter, but it wasn’t 
much fun. An’ I didn’t tell no romantic 
stories to fill up the time. We jus’ sat down 
an’ behaved like the commonest kind o’ 
people. You never saw anybody sicker of 
romantics than I was when I thought of 
them two loons that called themselves Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson and General Tom Thumb. 
I dropped Miguel altogether, an’ he dropped 
Jiguel, which was a relief to me, an’ I took 
strong to Jonas, even callin’ him Jone, 
which I consider a good deal uglier an’ 
commoner even than Jonas. He didn’t 
like this much, but said that if it would 
help me out of the Miguel, he didn’t 
care. 

“ Well, on the mornin’ of the next day I 
went into the little front room that they 
called the office, to see if there was a letter 
for us yet, an’ there wasn’t nobody there to 
ask. But I saw a little pile of letters under 
a weight on the table, an’ I jus’ looked at 
these to see if one of ’em was for us, an’ 
if there wasn’t the very letter Jone had 
written to the doctor! They’d never sent 
it! I rushes back to Jone an tells him, an’ 
he jus’ set an’ looked at me without sayin’ a 
word. I didn’t wonder he couldn’t speak. 

“<T’ll go an’ let them people know what. 
I think of ’em,’ says I. 

“Don’t do that,’ said Jone, catchin’ me 
by the sleeve. ‘It wont do no good. 
Leave the letter there, an’ don’t say nothin’ 
about it. We'll stay here till afternoon 
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quite quiet, an’ then we'll go away. That 
garden wall isn’t high.’ 

*¢ An’ how about the trunk ?’ says I. 

“Qh, we'll jus’ take a few things in our 
pockets, an’ lock up the trunk, an’ ask the 
doctor to send for it when we get to the 
city.’ 

“* All right,’ says I. An’ we went to 
work to get ready to leave. 

“ About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when it was a nice time to take a walk 
under the trees, we meandered quietly down 
to a corner of the back wall, where Jone 
thought it would be rather convenient to 
get over. He hunted up a short piece of 
board which he leaned up ag’in the wall, 
an’ then he put his foot on the top of that 
an’ got hold of the top of the wall an’ 
climbed up, as easy as nuthin’. Then he 
reached down to help me step onto the 
board. But jus’ as he was agoin’ to take 
me by the hand: ‘ Hello!’ says he. ‘ Look 
a-there!’ An’ I turned round an’ looked, 
an’ if there wasn’t Mrs. Andrew Jackson 
an’ General Tom Thumb a-walkin’ down 
the path. 

“«¢ What shall we do?’ says I. 

“Come along,’ says he. ‘We aint a- 
goin’ to stop for them. Get up, all the 
same.’ 

‘I tried to get up as he said, but it wasn’t 
so easy for me on account of my not bein’ 
such a high stepper as Jone, an’ I was a 
good while a-gettin’ a good footin’ on the 
board. 

“ Mrs, Jackson an’ the General, they came 
right up to us an’ set down on a bench 
which was fastened between two trees near 
the wall. An’ there they set, a-lookin’ 
steady at us with their four little eyes, like 
four empty thimbles. 

“* You appear to be goin’ away,’ says 
Mrs. Jackson. 

“*Yes,’ says Jone from the top of the 
wall. ‘ We’re agoin’ to take a slight stroll 
outside, this salu-brious evenin’.’ 

“Do you think,’ says she, ‘that the 
United States Bank would be open this time 
of day?’ 

“*¢ Oh no,’ says Jone, ‘the banks all close 
at three o’clock. It’s a good deal after that 
now.’ 

“<« But if I told the officers who I was, 
-wouldn’t that make a difference ?’ says she. 
‘Wouldn’t they go down an’ open the 
bank ?’ 

“*Not much,’ says Jone, givin’ a pull 
which brought me right up to the top o’ the 
wall an’ almost clean down the other side, 














with one jerk. ‘I never knowed no officers 
that would do that. But,’ says he, a kind 
o’ shuttin’ his eyes so that he shouldn’t see 
he was lyin’, ‘ we'll talk about that when we 
come back.’ 

“<Tf you see that team of little oxen,’ 
says the big man, ‘send ’em ’round to the 
front gate.’ 

“<All right,’ says Jone; an’ he let me 
down the outside of the wall as if I had been 
a bag o’ horse-feed. 

“* But if the bank isn’t open you can’t 
pay for it when it does come,’ we heard the 
old lady a-sayin’ as we hurried off. 

“ We didn’t lose no time agoin’ down to 
that station, an’ it’s lucky we didn’t, for a 
train for the city was comin’ jus’ as we got 
there, an’ we jumped aboard without havin’ 
no time to buy tickets. There wasn’t many 
people in our car, an’ we got a seat to- 
gether. 

“ ¢ Now then,’ says Jone, as the cars went 
a-buzzin’ along, ‘I feel as if I was really on 
a bridal-trip, which I mus’ say I didn’t at 
that there asylum.’ 

“ An’ then I said: 

“¢T should think not,’ an’ we both bust 
out a-laughin’, as well we might, feelin’ sich 
a change of surroundin’s. 

“* Do you think,’ says somebody behind 
us, when we’d got through laughin’, ‘that 
if I was to send a boy up to the cashier he 
would either come down or send me the key 
of the bank ?’ 

“We both turned aroun’ as quick as 
lightnin’, an’ if there wasn’t them two luner- 
tics in the seat behind us! 

“It nearly took our breaths away to see 
them settin’ there, staring at us with their 
thimble eyes, an’ a-wearin’ their little straw 
hats, both alike. 

“ « How on the livin’ earth did you two. 
get here ?’ says I, as soon as I could speak. 

“Oh, we come by the same way you 
come—by the tem-per-ary stairs,’ says Mrs. 
Jackson. ‘ We thought if it was too late to. 
draw any money to-night, it might be well 
to be on hand bright an’ early in the morn- 
in’, An’ so we follered you two, jus’ as close 
as we could, because we knew you could 
take us right to the very bank doors, an’ we 
didn’t know the way ourselves, not never 
havin’ had no occasion to attend to nothin’ 
of this kind before.’ 

“ Jone an’ I looked at each other, but we 
didn’t speak for a minute. 

“* Then,’ says I, ‘ here’s a pretty kittle o” 
fish.’ 

“*T should kinder say so,’ says Jone. 
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‘We've got these here two lunertics on our 
hands, sure enough, for there aint no train 
back to Pokus to-night, an’ I wouldn’t go 
back with ’em if there was. We must keep 
an eye on ’em till we can see the doctor 
to-morrow.’ 

“*T suppose we must,’ said I, ‘ but this 
don’t seem jus’ as much like a bridal-trip as 
it did a while ago.’ 

“* You're right there,’ says Jone. 

“When the conductor came along we 
had to pay the fare of them two lunertics, 
besides our own, for neither of ’em had a 
cent about ’em. When we got to town we 
went to a smallish hotel, near the ferry, 
where Jone knowed the man who kep’ it, 
who wouldn’t bother about none of us 
havin’ a scrap of baggage, knowin’ he’d git 
his money all the same, out of either Jone 
or his father. The General an’ his sister 
looked a kind o’ funny in their little straw 
hats an’ green carpet-slippers, an’ the clerk 
didn’t know whether he hadn’t forgot how 
to read writin’ when the big man put down 
the names of General Tom Thumb and 
Mrs. ex-President Andrew Jackson, which 
he wasn’t ex-President anyway, bein’ dead ; 
but Jone he whispered they was travelin’ 
under nommys dess plummys (I told him 
to say that), an’ he would fix it all right in 
the mornin’. An’ then we got some supper, 
which it took them two lunertics a long time 
to eat, for they was all the time forgettin’ 
what particular kind o’ business they was 
about, an’ then we was showed to our rooms. 
They had two rooms right across the hall 
from ours. We hadn’t been inside our room 
five minutes before Mrs. General Jackson 
come a-knockin’ at the door. 

“* Look a-here,” she says to me, ‘ there’s 
a unforeseen contingency in my room. An’ 
it smells.’ 

“So I went right in, an’ sure enough it 
did smell, for she had turned on all the 
gases, besides the one that was lighted. 

“What did you do that for?’ says I, 
a-turnin’ them off as fast as I could. 

“* T’d like to know what they’re made for,’ 
says she, ‘ if they isn’t to be turned on.’ 

“ When I told Jone about this he looked 
real serious, an’ jus’ then a waiter came up- 
stairs an’ went into the big man’s room. 
In a minute he come out an’ says to Jone 
an’ me, a-grinnin’ : 

“We can’tsuit him no better in this house.’ 

“* What does he want ?’ asks Jone. 

“* Why, he wants a smaller bed,’ says the 
waiter. ‘He says he can’t sleep in a bed 
as big as that, an’ we haven’t none smaller 








in this house, which he couldn’t get into if 
we had, in my opinion,’ says he. 

“All right,’ says Jone. ‘Jus’ you go 
down-stairs, an’ I'll fix him.’ So the man 
goes off, still a-grinnin’. ‘I tell you what 
it is,’ says Jone, ‘it wont do to let them 
two lunertics have rooms to themselves. 
They'll set this house afire or turn it upside 
down in the middle of the night, if they 
has. There’s nuthin’ to be done but for 
you to sleep with the woman an’ for me to 
sleep with the man, an’ to keep ’em from 
cuttin’ up till mornin’,’ 

“So Jone he went into the room where 
General Tom Thumb was a-settin’ with his 
hat on, a-lookin’ doleful at the bed, an’ says 
he: 

“* What’s the matter with the bed ?’ 

“*Qh, it’s too large entirely,’ says the 
General. ‘It wouldn’t do for me to sleep 
in a bed like that. It would ruin my char- 
acter as a genuine Thumb.’ 

“* Well,’ says Jone, ‘ it’s nearly two times 
too big for you, but if you an’ me was both 
to sleep in it, it would be about right, 
wouldn’t it ?’ 

“*Oh yes,’ says the General. An’ he 
takes off his hat, an’ Jone says good-night 
to me an’ shuts the door. Our room was 
better than Mrs. General Jackson’s, so I 
takes her in there, an’ the fust thing she 
does is to turn on all the gases. 

“*Stop that!’ I hollers. ‘If you do that 
again,—I’ll—I'll break the United States 
Bank to-morrow !’ 

“* How’'ll you do that ?’ says she. 

“*T'll draw out all my capital,’ says I. 

“*T hope really you wont,’ says she, ‘till 
I’ve been there,’ an’ she leans out of the 
open winder to look into the street, but 
while she was a-lookin’ out I see her left 
hand a-creepin’ up to the gas by the win- 
der, that wasn’t lighted. I felt mad enough 
to take her by the feet an’ pitch her out, as 
you an’ the boarder,” said Pomona, turning 
to me, “h’isted me out of the canal-boat 
winder. But I didn’t do it, for there wasn’t 
no soft water underneath for her to fall into. 
After we went to bed I kep’ awake for a 
long time, bein’ afraid she’d get up in the 
night an’ turn on all the gases and smother 
me alive. But I fell asleep at last, an’ when 
I woke up, early in the mornin’, the first 
thing I did was to feel for that lunertic. 
But she was gone!” 

“Gone?” cried Euphemia, who, with 
myself, had been listening most intently to 
Pomona’s story. 

“Yes,” continued Pomona, “she was 
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gone. I give one jump out of bed and felt 
the gases, but they was all right. But she 
was gone, an’ her clothes was gone. I 
dressed, as pale as death, I do expect, an’ 
hurried to Jone’s room, an’ he an’ me an’ 
the big man was all ready in no time to go 
an’ look for her. General Tom Thumb 
didn’t seem very anxious, but we made him 
hurry up an’ come along with us. We 
couldn’t afford to leave him nowheres, The 
clerk down-stairs—a different one from the 
chap who was there the night before—said 
that a middle-aged, elderly lady came down 
about an hour before an’ asked him to tell 
her the way to the United States Bank, an’ 
when he told her he didn’t know of any 
sich bank, she jus’ stared at him, an’ 
wanted to know what he was put there for. 
So he didn’t have no more to say to her, 
an’ she went out, an’ he didn’t take no 
notice which way she went. We had about 
the same idea about him that Mrs. Jackson 
had, but we didn’t stop to tell him so. We 
hunted up an’ down the streets for an hour 
or more; we asked every policeman we 
met if he’d seen her; we went to a police 
station ; we did everything we could think 
of, but no Mrs. Jackson turned up. Then 
we was so tired an’ hungry that we went 
into some place or other an’ got our break- 
fast. When we started out ag’in, we kep’ on 
up one street an’ down another, an’ askin’ 
everybody who looked as if they had two 
grains of sense,—which most of ’em didn’t 
look as if they had mor’n one, an’ that was 
in use to get em to where they was goin.’ At 
last, a little ways down a small street, we seed 
a crowd, an’ the minute we see it Jone an’ 
me both said in our inside hearts: ‘ There 
she is!’ An’ sure enough, when we got 
there, who should we see, with a ring of 
street-loafers an’ boys around her, but Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson, with her little straw hat 
an’ her green carpet-slippers, a-dancin’ 
some kind of a skippin’ fandango, an’ 
a-holdin’ out her skirts with the tips of her 
fingers. * I was jus’ agoin’ to rush in an’ 
grab her when a man walks quick into the 
ring and touches her on the shoulder. The 
minute I seed him I knowed him. It was 
our old boarder! ” 

“Tt was ?” exclaimed Euphemia. 

“ Yes it was truly him, an’ I didn’t want 
him to see me there in sich company, an’ he 
most likely knowin’ I was on my bridal-trip, 
an’ so I made a dive at my bonnet to see if 
I had a vail on; an’ findin’ one, I hauled it 
down. 

“* Madam,’ says the boarder, very respect- 








ful, to Mrs. Jackson, ‘where do you live ? 
Can’t I take you home?’ ‘No, sir,’ says 
she, ‘at least not now. If you have a car- 
riage, you may come for me after a while. 
I am waiting for the Bank of the United 
States to open, an’ until which time I must 
support myself on the light fantastic toe,’ 
an’ then she tuk up her skirts, an’ be- 
gun to dance ag’in. But she didn’t make 
mor’n two skips before I rushed in, an’ takin’ 
her by the arm hauled her out o’ the ring. 
An’ then up comes the big man with his face 
as red as fire. ‘ Look here!’ says he to her 
as if he was ready to eat her up. ‘ Did you 
draw every cent of that money?’ ‘ Not 
yet, not yet,’ says she. ‘ You did, you purse- 
proud cantalope,’ sayshe. ‘ You know very 
well you did, an’ now I’d like to know 
where my ox-money is to come from.’ But 
Jone an’ me didn’t intend to wait for no 
sich talk as this, an’ he tuk the man by the 
arm, and I tuk the old woman, an’ we jus’ 
walked ’em off. The boarder he told the 
loafers to get out an’ go home, an’ none of 
‘em follered us, for they know’d if they did 
he’d a batted ’em over the head. But 
he comes up alongside o’ me, as I was a’ 
walkin’ behind with Mrs. Jackson, an’ says 
he: ‘How d’ye do, Pomona?’ I must 
say I felt as if I could slip in between two 
bricks, but as I couldn’t get away, I said I 
was pretty well. ‘I heared you was on 
your bridal-trip,’ says he ag’in ; ‘is this it ?’ 
It was jus’ like him to know that, an’ as 
there was no help for it, I said it was. ‘Is 
that your husband ?’ says he, pointin’ to 
Jone. ‘Yes,’ saysI. ‘It was very good in 
him to come along,’ sayshe. ‘ Is these two 
your groomsman and bridesmaid?’ ‘No 
sir, says I, ‘They’re crazy.’ ‘No won- 
der,’ says he. ‘ It’s enough to drive ’em so, 
to see you two,’ an’ then he went ahead an’ 
shuck hands with Jone, an’ told him he’d 
know’d me a long time; but he didn’t say 
nuthin’ about havin’ histed me out of a win- 
der, for which I was obliged to him. An’ 
then he come back to me an’ says he, ‘ Good- 
mornin’, I must go to the office. I hope 
you'll have a good time for the rest of your 
trip. If you happen to run short o’ luner- 
tics, jus’ let me know, and I'll furnish you 
with another pair.’ ‘All right,’ says I; 
‘but you mustn’t bring your little girl 
along.’ 

“He kinder laughed at this, as he walked 
away, an’ then he turned around an’ come 
back, and says he, ‘Have you been to any 
the-ay-ters, or anything, since you’ve been 
in town?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘not one.’ ‘Well,’ 
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says he, ‘you ought to go. Which do you 
like best, the the-ay-ter, the cir-cus, or wild- 
beasts?’ I did really like the the-ay-ter 
best, havin’ thought of bein’ a play-actor, as 
you know, but I considered I’d better let 
that kind o’ thing slide jus’ now, as bein’ a 
little too romantic, right after the ’sylum, 
an’ so.I says, ‘I’ve been once to a circus, an’ 
once to a wild-beast garden, an’ I like ’em 
both. I hardly know which I like best—the 
roarin’ beasts, a-prancin’ about in their 
cages, with the smell of blood an’ hay, an’ 
the towerin’ elephants ; or the horses, an’ the 
music, an’ the gauzy figgers at the circus, 
an’ the splendid knights in armor an’ flashin’ 
pennants, all on fiery steeds, a-plungin’ ag’in 
the sides of the ring, with their flags a-flyin’ 
in the grand entry,’ says I, real excited with 
what I remembered about these shows. 

“¢ Well,’ says he, ‘ I don’t wonder at your 
feelin’s. An’ now, here’s two tickets for to- 
night, which you an’ your husband can have, 
if you like, for I can’t go. They’re to a 
meetin’ of the Hudson County Enter-mo- 
logical Society, over to Hoboken, at eight 
o'clock.’ 

“* Over to Hoboken!’ says I; ‘that’s a 
long way.’ 

“*QOh no, it aint,’ says he. ‘An’ it wont 
cost you a cent, but the ferry. Theycouldn’t 
have them shows in the city, for, if the 
creatures was to get loose, there’s no knowin’ 
what might happen. So take ’em, an’ have 
as much fun as you can for the rest of your 
trip. Good-bye!’ An’ off he went. 

“ Well, we kep’ straight on to the doctor’s, 
an’ glad we was when we got there, an’ mad 
he was when we lef’ Mrs. Jackson an’ the 
General on his hands, for ‘we wouldn’t have 
no more to do with ’em, an’ he couldn’t 
back out from seein’ to their goin’ back. 
I thought at first he wouldn’t lift a finger to 
get us our trunk; but he cooled down after 
a bit, an’ said he hoped we’d try some 
different kind of institution for the rest of 
our trip, which we said we thought we 
would. 

“That afternoon we gawked around, a- 
lookin’ at all the outside shows, for Jone said 
he’d have to be pretty careful of his money 
now, an’ he was glad when I told him I 
had two free tickets in my pocket for a show 
in the evenin.’ 

“ As we was a-walkin’ down to the ferry, 
after supper, says he: 

“ ¢ Suppose you let me have a look at them 
tickets.’ 

“So I hands em to him. He reads one 
of ’em, and then he reads the other, which 





he needn’t ’a’ done, for they was both alike, 
an’ then he turns to me, an’ says he: 

“What kind of a man is your boarder as 
was ?’ 

“Tt wasn’t the easiest thing in the world 
to say jus’ what he was, but I give Jone the 
idea, in a general sort of way, that he was 
pretty lively. 

“ *So I should think,’ says he. ‘ He’s been 
tryin’ a trick on us, and sendin’ us to the 
wrong place. It’s rather late in the season 
for a show of the kind, but the place we 
ought to go to is a potato-field.’ 

“What on earth are you talkin’ about ?’ 
says I, dumbfoundered. 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘it’s a trick he’s been 
playin’. He thought a bridal trip like ours 
ought to have some sort of a outlandish 
wind-up, an’ so he sent us to this place, 
which is a meetin’ of chaps who are agoin’ 
to talk about insec’s,—principally potato- 
bugs, I expec’—an’ anything stupider than 
that, I s’\pose your boarder as was couldn't 
think of, without havin’ a good deal o’ time 
to consider.’ 

“It’s jus’ like him,’ says I. ‘ Let’s turn 
round and go back,’ which we did, prompt. 

“We gave the tickets to a little boy who 
was sellin’ papers, but I don’t believe he 
went. 

“* Now then,’ says Jone, after he’d been 
thinkin’ awhile, ‘ there’ll be no more foolin’ 
on this trip. I’ve blocked out the whole 
of the rest of it, an’ we'll wind up a sight 
better than that boarder as was has any 
idea of. To-morrow we'll go to father’s 
an’ if the old gentleman has got any money 
on the crops, which I expec’ he has, by this 
time, I'll take up a part o’ my share, an’ 
we'll have a trip to Washington, an’ see the 
President, an’ Congress, an’ the White 
House, an’ the lamp always a-burnin’ be- 
fore the Supreme Court, an’ 

“* Don’t say no more,’ says I, ‘ it’s splen- 
did!’ 

“So, early the nex’ day, we goes off jus’ 
as fast as trains would take us to his father’s, 
an’ we hadn’t been there mor’n ten minutes, 
before Jone found out he had been sum- 
moned on a jury. 

“*When must you go?’ says I, when he 
come, lookin’ a kind o’ pale, to tell me this. 

“* Right off,’ says he. ‘The court meets 
this mornin’. If I don’t hurry up, I’ll have 
some of ’em afterme. But I wouldn’t cry 
about it. I don’t believe the case ‘Il last 
more’n a day.’ 

“ The old man harnessed up an’ took Jone 
to the court-house, an’ I went too, for I 
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might as well keep up the idea of a bridal- 
trip as not. I went up into the gallery, and 
Jone, he was set among the other men in 
the jury-box. 

“The case was about a man named 
Brown, who married the half-sister of a 
man named Adams, who afterward married 
Brown’s mother, and sold Brown a house 
he had got from Brown’s grandfather, in 
trade for half a grist-mill, which the other 
half of was owned by Adams’s half-sister’s 
first husband, who left all his property to a 
soup society, in trust, till his son should 
come of age, which he never did, but left a 
will which give his half of the mill to Brown, 
and the suit was between Brown and Adams 
and Brown again, and Adams’s half-sister, 
who was divorced from Brown, and a man 
named Ramsey, who had put up a new 
over-shot wheel to the grist-mill.” 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Euphemia. “ How 
could you remember all that ?” 

“T heard it so often, I couldn’t help 
remembering it,” replied Pomona. And 
she went on with her narrative. 

“ That case wasn’t a easy one to under- 
stand, as you may see for yourselves, and it 
didn’t get finished that day. They argyed 
over it a full week. When there wasn’t no 
more witnesses to carve up, one lawyer 
made a speech, an’ he set that crooked case 
so straight, that you could see through it 
from the over-shot wheel clean back to 
Brown’s grandfather. Then another feller 
made a speech, and he set the whole thing 
up another way. It was jus’ as clear, to look 
through, but it was another case altogether, 
no more like the other one than a apple- 
pie is like a mug o’ cider. An’ then they 
both took it up, an’ they swung it around 
between them, till it was all twisted an’ 
knotted an’ wound up, an’ tangled, worse 
than a skein o’ yarn in a nest o’ kittens, an’ 
then they give it to the jury. 

“Well, when them jurymen went out, 
there wasn’t none of ’em, as Jone tole me 
afterward, as knew whether it was Brown 
or Adams as was dead, or whether the mill 
was to grind soup, or to be run by soup- 
power. Of course they couldn’t agree; 
three of ’em wanted to give a verdict for 
the boy that died, two of ’em was for 
Brown’s grandfather, an’ the rest was scat- 
tered, some goin’ in for damages to the 
witnesses, who ought to get somethin’ for 
havin’ their char-ac-ters ruined. Jone he 
jus’ held back, ready to jine the other 
eleven as soon as they’d agree. But they 


couldn’t do it, an’ they was jocked up three 





days and four nights. You’d better believe 
I got pretty wild about it, but I come to 
court every day an’ waited an’ waited, bring- 
in’ somethin’ to eat in a baskit. 

“One day, at dinner-time, I seed the 
judge a-standin’ at the court-room door, 
a-wipin’ his forrid with a handkerchief, an’ I 
went up to him an’ said, ‘Do you think, 
sir, they'll get through this thing soon ?’ 

“*T can’t say, indeed, said he. Are you 
interested in the case ?’ 

“¢T should think I was,’ said I, an’ then 
I told him about Jone’s bein’ a juryman, an’ 
how we was on our bridal-trip. 

“¢ You've got my sympathy, madam,’ 
says he, ‘ but it’s a difficult case to decide, 
an’ I don’t wonder it takes a good while.’ 

“Nor I nuther,’ says I, ‘an’ my opinion 
about these things is, that if you’d jus’ keep 
them lawyers shut up in another room, an’ 
make ’em do their talkin’ to theirselves, the 
jury could keep their minds clear, and settle 
the cases in no time.’ 

“¢There’s some sense in that, madam,’ 
says he, an’ then he went into court ag’in. 

“Jone never had no chance to jine in 
with the other fellers, for they couldn’t 
agree, an’ they were all discharged, at last. 
So the whole thing went for nuthin. 

“When Jone come out, he looked like 
he’d been drawn through a pump-log, an’ 
he says to me, tired-like, 

“* Has there been a frost?’ 

“* Ves,’ says I, ‘two of ’em.’ 

“<« All right, then,’ says he. ‘I’ve had 
enough of bridal-trips, with their dry falls, 
their lunatic asylums, an’ their jury-boxes. 
Let’s go home and settle down. We need 
n’t be afraid, now that there’s been a frost.’” 

“ Oh, why will you live in such a dreadful 
place ?” cried Euphemia. “‘You ought to 
go somewhere where you needn’t be afraid 
of chills.” 

“That’s jus’ what I thought, ma’am,” 
returned Pomona. “But Jone an’ me got 
a disease-map of this country an’ we looked 
all over it careful, an’ wherever there wasn’t 
chills there was somethin’ that seemed a 
good deal wuss to us. An’ says Jone, ‘If 
I’m to have anything the matter with me, 
give me somethin’ I’m used to. It don’t 
do for a man o’ my time o’ life to go 
changin’ his diseases.’ 

So home we went. An’ there we is now. 
An’ as this is the end of the bridal-trip story, 
I'll go an’ take a look at the cow an’ the 
chickens an’ the horse, if you don’t mind.” 

Which we didn’t,—and we gladly went 
with her over the estate. 
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Ir was my privilege, a third of a century | 


ago, to spend a social evening in company 
with Mr. Rapp, the subject of this paper, 
drinking tea with him at the house of a 
common friend. The Harmonist chief, then 
an octogenarian, was dressed, I remember, 
in the quaint blue homespun garments pe- 
culiar to the society. In retrospect I can 
yet hail the old man’s grand, Teutonic 
build and broad, dignified face, but more 
especially his large, dreamy blue eyes, that 
seemed most of the time to be looking at 
something far off,—a peculiarity which in- 
vested them with a preternatural expression 
not easily forgotten. After the fashion of 
the old German divines, he wore his hair 
(what remained of it) long, letting it drop 
in silvery ringlets over his coat-collar, 
while his patriarchal beard rested like a 
drift of snow upon his breast. The Har- 
monists who attended him—perhaps half a 
dozen men and women—watched him 
closely during the evening, anticipating his 
wants with the solicitude and reverence of 
children. He conversed in German, the 
society’s physician (Doctor Teught) act- 
ing as interpreter for those present who 
were ignorant of that language. His man- 
ners were plebeian, showing no past ac- 
quaintance with the polite world, and his 
remarks, while often displaying originality, 
evinced but little intellectual culture. He 
was, of course, the cynosure of general ob- 
servation in the room during the evening, 
and his table-talk, from a full conscious- 
ness on his part of that distinction, was 
delivered by him with loud precision and a 
dogmatism perhaps not unlike that which 
armed the old Pythian responses. He dis- 
cussed chiefly religious topics, and seldom 
smiled. I remember he asserted that scho- 
lastic divinity should be regarded as exclu- 





*The Harmony Society was organized February 
15th, 1805,"at what was subsequently called Old 

armony, on the bank of the Connoquenessing 
Creek, in Butler County, Pennsylvania. After a 
ten years’ residence there the Harmonists sold their 
lands, with the improvements, and migrated in a 
body to the state of Indiana, where they founded, 
in 1815, on the bank of the Wabash, the town of 
New Harmony. They remained in Indiana during 
a second decennary, and then, in 1825, having dis- 
posed of their estate to Robert Owen, the Socialist, 
returned to Pennsylvania and built the town of 
m eg: Rage final location), on the north bank 
of the Ohio, eighteen miles below Pittsburg. 


HARMONISTS.* 


sively the professional property of the clergy. 
| Laymen were prone to become vain and 
| arrogant when they assumed to expound 
the abstruse problems of theology. The 
| pastoral office was dishonored, and sound 
| orthodoxy, he had observed, was always 
imperiled, by laic attempts at doctrinal ex- 
egesis. 

The polity of the Harmony Society, dur- 
ing Mr. Rapp’s life-time, was that of a 
therough patriarchal despotism. His ad- 
ministration, as a rule, was lenient, but sim- 
ply for the reason that his religious tact and 
great force of character on the one side, 
and the abject devotion to his will steadily 
observed by the members on the other, ren- 
dered it but seldom necessary for him to 
vindicate his authority by any harsh exer- 
cise of power. His word was law. “Father 
Rapp says it ” was enough to settle all ques- 
tions of duty, sacred or secular, and quiet 
controversy. He was regarded by the 
Harmonists as in a special sense the vice- 
gerent of the Deity, and the doctrines he 
taught were acknowledged as inspirations. 
Not only had the fundamental compact, 
upon which the society rested, been pre- 
scribed by him without consultation with 
others, but also its rules of government sub- 
sequently established, even down to the 
simplest details of its domestic economy. 
Said one of the members: “‘ The laws and 
rules of the society were made by George 
Rapp according to his own arbitrary will 
and command. ‘The members were never 
consulted as to what rules should be 
adopted ; they had no voice in making the 
laws.” It is true that Mr. Rapp, when the 
society was organized at Old Harmony, 
proposed to bestow some share of autonomy 
on its members. He instituted an Advis- 
ory Council, consisting of twelve elders, to 
be chosen by the people, and also elevated 
to the executive dais by his side a colleague 
ostensibly to share with himself the sover- 
eign authority. That, however, was only a 
nominal concession, although sufficient to 
satisfy the modicum of democratic concep- 
tion found there. His colleague from the 
very start was but a Consul Bibulus, and 
his official advisors were uniformly treated 
as figure-heads at the council-board; and 
not unfrequently, when his policy would 
gain by it, their official rank was travestied 
without scruple. In fact, they degenerated 
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insensibly into a useful police for the en- 
forcement in the society of distasteful meas- 
ures. It must be conceded, however, that 
Mr. Rapp administered that irresponsible 
power throughout—if we except the en- 
forcement of celibacy—with singular fidelity 
to the well-being of the society. That 
grand-looking, blue-eyed old man embodied 
for its members an ever present, tutelary 
Providence. He watched over them with 
kind, proleptic concern in all their ways, 
regulating their hours of labor and of recre- 
ation, and assigning them their work in the 
factory or in the field. He provided boun- 
tifully for their comfort in health, and by 
his dual ministry, as ruler and priest, always 
lightened the burden of their troubles in 
seasons of infirmity. 

During his life-time, as was generally 
known, Mr. Rapp was a Millenarian. He 
held the doctrine of an approaching per- 
sonal reign of Christ on earth, which would 
be visible and glorious. Few knew of the 
paramount influence exercised by that tenet 
upon his communistic policy. From an 
early period indeed it had become the lode- 
star of his faith, by which his whole career 
in after life was guided. This inspiration 
must be kept in mind in order to compre- 
hend the full design of the Harmony Com- 
munity, while we contemplate the phenomena 
its history presents. 

George Rapp was born in 1757, in the 
petty kingdom of Wiirtemberg, that pro- 
lific nursery of German pietism. Some 
fifteen years after he had reached manhood 
he abandoned his small patrimonial estate 
and the culture of the vine, that he might 
exercise more effectively the rare native 
gifts he possessed as an exhorter or lay 
preacher. During his early ministry he 
advocated “ supernaturalism” and spiritual 
Christianity. In his humble sphere he in- 
culcated with enthusiastic devotion the old 
thermic pietism of Spener and Francke ; for 
that only, he felt, was the church’s tower of 
strength in its conflicts with the aggressive 
neology of Dr. Paulus and the rationalists. 
Ignorant as Mr. Rapp then was of scholastic 
theology, and a stranger to the professional 
training of the university, his simple homilet- 
ics fitted him only to address the illiterate 
masses. But his native eloquence, height- 
ened by enthusiasm and sublimated by a 
certain accompaniment of mysticism, re- 
deemed the want of learning and drew to 
his lectures admiring crowds, many of whom 
soon became his disciples. Very soon the 


rustic vine-dresser, by the glamour of his 





fervent oratory, became transfigured to the 
minds of his superstitious followers, and 
stood before them endowed with the cre- 
dentials of an inspired prophet. One of the 
most intelligent of the Harmonists, many 
years after, thus confessed the religious 
power of his speech as felt during that early 
period of his ministry : “ Of all the preachers 
we had ever heard there was none whose 
words had power to touch our hearts like 
those of Father Rapp.” 

As might be supposed, Mr. Rapp’s in- 
tensely devout temperament soon rendered 
him an extremist in his religious opinions. 
His theology, while elevated somewhat by 
the study of Oetinger and the eccentric 
Jung Stilling, had through the influence of 
those writers become thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the elements of mysticism. 
Michael Hahn, the Swabian theosophist, 
was for some years his bosom friend. No 
wonder then, with a constitutional temper 
so happily accordant, he was early led, in 
the wake of those evangelical magnates, to 
embrace and count as the richest gem in 
his creed the thrilling conviction then cher- 
ished in Germany concerning the near 
approach of Christ’s second advent. From 
that time, his life, all unsuspected by himself, 
became a pure, chiliastic romance. His 
project of a communistic association was 
then first conceived—an association that 
should be patriarchal and somewhat theo- 
cratic in its polity, in which the highest 
psychical development ofhis adherents might 
be obtained against the coming Messianic 
epiphany. ‘The loose, popular impression 
that Mr. Rapp was nothing better than a 
shrewd, saintly adventurer who, in entering 
upon his communistic scheme, had followed 
only the beckonings of ambition, does grave 
injustice to his character. By taking as our 
clew the millennial inspirations, just noted, 
we shall find that his career, in the main, 
was marked by unselfishness and sanctity of 
purpose. At home, in Protestant Germany, 
the established (Lutheran) church had lost 
for him its venerable prestige. The neolog- 
ical party had engrossed its pulpits, and 
had secularized its public worship by the 
adoption of a mongrel service, borrowed 
chiefly from the literature and art of the 
day, and which Mr. Rapp and his pietistic 
brethren held was but a semi-pagan travesty 
of the grand old liturgy, whose vital doc- 
trines and rich devotional sentiment it 
grossly libeled. “The oratorios and can- 
tata of the beer garden,” wrote the indignant 
Hurst, “ were the Sabbath accompaniments 
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of the sermons. Literature with its captivat- 
ing notes had well-nigh destroyed what was 
left of the old pietistic fervor. The poets 
of the day were publicly recited in the tem- 
ples where the reformers had preached. The 
peasantry received frequent and labored in- 
structions from the pulpit on the raising of 
cattle, bees and fruit.” 

His recoil from that desecration placed 
Mr. Rapp in the ranks of the “ separatists.” 
However, his doctrinal dissent from the old 
Lutheran symbol, in relation to his idolized 
conviction of a literal millennial reign, ante- 
cedent to the general judgment, and also to 
the belief he entertained of the final restora- 
tion of all mankind to happiness,—tenets 
jointly condemned in the morning of the 
Reformation (Augsburg Confession, Article 
17),—served materially to reconcile him to 
his action in breaking with the establishment. 
But now his unwonted zeal as a dissenting 
preacher, and the wide-spread religious ex- 
citement which followed on his sermons, 
soon aroused the jealousy of the neighboring 
parochial clergy, and drew upon him the 
frown of the civil government. Foreseeing 
too how utterly hopeless any attempt must 
prove to found a communistic association in 
the densely peopled Fatherland, he at length 
turned his eyes toward the United States in 
quest of a Jocation for his projected enter- 
prise. 

The spot chosen for the first Harmonist 
settlement in this country was singularly 
adapted to further the ends Mr. Rapp had 
pictured to himself, by reason of its rich, 
virgin soil, its local isolation and withal its 
proximity to the market towns of Pittsburg 
and Beaver on the Ohio. The tract of land 
purchased by the immigrants (embracing 
5000 acres) lay in Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and extended several miles along the 
meandering course of the Connoquenessing 
Creek. When the society was founded, in 
1805, the whole region about was still a wil- 
derness. Primeval forests shrouded the adja- 
cent hills and waved luxuriantly up and down 
the winding, romantic valley. Antlered deer 
not unfrequently were seen browsing in fel- 
lowship with the young cattle and sheep 
under the green covering of the adjoining 
timber. Wild turkeys roamed fearlessly 
among the chestnut-trees along the borders 
of the initial Gearings; and ruffed grouse 
came whirring every morning from their 
laurel coverts by the creek into the society’s 
new barn-yards to feed with the domestic 
fowls. 

Mr. Rapp’s golden opportunity had come 





at last. Intrusted alone in the wilderness 
with the fortunes of his followers, and left 
in the formation of his plans to be wholly 
a law unto himself, unmolested by civil 
magistrate or parochial parson, he joyously 
applied himself to the realization of his 
communistic ideal. He was at that time in 
the mellowed glory of his manhood, being 
forty-eight years old. It happened that the 
foreign speech of the immigrants fortuitously 
conspired with the solitude of the place to 
further the exclusive, dissocial policy which 
he hastened to establish in the embryo com- 
munity. The few bold hunters and settlers 
sprinkled around through the great forest, 
being generally of Scotch-Irish extraction, 
were effectually debarred by the society’s 
alien vernacular from all dangerous social 
communicativn with its members. So highly 
indeed was that providential circumstance 
valued by Mr. Rapp that, to perpetuate the 
advantage it afforded him, he early estab- 
lished some severe rules: “The members 
of the society,” testified one of his fol- 
lowers, “were not allowed to learn the 
English language; never were allowed to 
have intercourse with persons who spoke 
English, except those whose business re- 
quired it, that is, those engaged in the 
mechanical and commercial affairs of the 
society. For that reason members were 
not permitted to walk outside the lands of 
the society; they were forbidden to do so 
by Mr. Rapp.” 

Thus, Mr. Rapp raised a wall around the 
society at the beginning, over which its 
members might not pass; and by an au- 
thority supported throughout, certainly not 
by evil or forbidden arts, but by the pro- 
found conviction superstitiously cherished 
of his superhuman wisdom and virtue, both 
Rapp and his successors have ever held the 
community—one notable secession excepted 
—spell-bound and content within the magic 
inclosure. For seventy years the Harmon- 
ists have dwelt alone, wholly segregated at 
each of their successive locations.from their 
fellow-men, and indifferent to the industrial, 
social and political changes which have 
illustrated the time. They have never 
adopted American ideas, nor learned to esti- 
mate things by other than their Old Country 
standards, now obsolete. Although closely 
approached on every side, in their present 
location, by the advanced lines of American 
enterprise, and for half a century almost 
within hearing of the tilt-hammers of Pitts- 
burg, few of them, besides their leaders, 
have seen more of the world than was visi- 
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ble from their church tower. They have 
consequently failed to draw inspiration from 
our free institutions, and have never aspired 
to cherish political convictions.* To-day, 
the stranger who visits Economy is con- 
fronted by the paradox of native American 
citizens (born at Old Harmony before the 
adoption of celibacy), men and women 
now of three score and ten, to whom the 
vernacular of their country, wherein every 
moment of their long lives has been passed, 
is totally unknown. 

Some will insist, however, that the Har- 
monist system has made an atonement for 
political nonentity by the industrial and 
ethical contributions it has added to the 
country’s sum of practical good. The Har- 
monists, it is true, taken collectively, have 
always shown themselves docile, good-tem- 
pered and honest. But their morality has 
ended there. Resting with the recognition 
of brotherhood among themselves, no sense 
of a common manhood has ever bound them 
toothermen. Without the charmed bound- 
aries of the society lay a world from which 
they have, as a body, been utterly iso- 
lated. As to material results, the com- 
munity, it must be acknowledged, was for a 
time a brilliant success. Mr. Rapp’s pre- 
dilections were agricultural. He looked on 
the society’s splendid landed estate, and its 
tillage, with special favor; for out-door 
employment, in fellowship with nature and 
the changing seasons, he held, predisposed 
the mind to meditation on the after life, and 
to general purity of thought. So the culture 
of the fields was raised into a sacred obliga- 
tion. That preference, while accepted gen- 
erally by the Harmonists as beneficial to the 
society, was met on more occasions than 
one by an angry, though covert, protest 
from Frederick Rapp, his adopted son and 
titular colleague in office. Was it for their 
moral exaltation (!) that the society’s younger 
females were frequently required to toil in 





*The Harmonists at an early day were duly nat- 
uralized and they occasionally voted by Mr. Rapp’s 
orders, and under his direction at the general elec- 
tions, down to the year 1840. During the exciting 

residential canvass of that year, several anonymous 
etters were received by the society, in which the 
writers threatened to burn the town at night, if Mr. 
Rapp should cast the solid Harmonist vote—some 
three hundred ballots—for the Whig or Harrison 
electors, as it was given out he proposed to do. 
Apprehensive of trouble, Mr. Rapp kept his people 
away from the polls on the day of election; and 
ever since, I believe, they have declined to exercise 
their right of suffrage, save at elections for township 
officers. 





the fields,—hoeing corn, raking hay, or 
burning brush? ss, 

Forty years ago the society’s domain at 
Economy, then at its culmination of culture, 
furnished a model of superior tillage to all 
the farmers around. At midsummer, the 
prospect viewed from one of the neighbor- 
ing heights was, indeed, inspiring to one 
familiar with good tilth, combining carefully 
pruned orchards, pastures flecked with 
superb cattle, and endless fields—square, 
oblong and triangular—glowing in the sun 
with parti-colored crops of clover, wheat and 
young maize, that stretched four miles along 
the broad river-bottom. But that miracle 
of culture, which thus enchanted the specta- 
tor, I am sorry to add, was not accomplished 
by labor-saving machinery or improved mod- 
ern methods of farming; it was the costly 
product of plodding, manual toil, perfected 
in its glory by old-fashioned, slavish drudg- 
ery, to which communists, male and female, 
were marched in strong detachments every 
day. 

Mr. Rapp’s socialism was essentially 
Scriptural. He, indeed, knew but little 
about anthropology and social science, and 
would as soon have looked to the devil for 
suggestions touching hiscommunistic scheme 
as to the deistic theories of Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre or Rousseau. He found his 
model in the Acts of the Apostles, chapter iv., 
verse 32: “And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul : 
neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own ; but 
they had all things common.” Upon that 
sacred example as a ground-plan he con- 
structed the society’s fundamental compact 
at Old Harmony. Its leading article read: 
“The members agree with George Rapp 
and his associates for themselves, their heirs 
and descendants, to deliver up all their 
estates and property—cash, lands and chat- 
tels—as a free gift or donation for the 
benefit and use of the association, binding 
themselves, their heirs, executors and admin- 
istrators to do all such other acts as may 
be necessary to vest a perfect title to the 
same in said association.” The newly 
arrived Harmonists were generally poor, 
and the ocean passage had consumed their 
scanty savings of the past. But among 


them were found some immigrants who were 
possessed of moderate wealth. These latter 
would hardly have consented to their lead- 
er’s proposition of a community of goods 
simply through exalted conceptions of 
Christian brotherhood. The German immi- 
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grant’s phlegmatic nature recoils instinctively 
from those sacrifices, to render which men 
are prompted merely by romantic sentiment 
or high-wrought devotion. But Mr. Rapp 
possessed in his millennial budget a talisman 
by virtue of which he became master of the 
occasion. “It was our expectation of the 
Lord’s coming,” said a venerable Harmonist 
recently, “that made us ready to enter into 
a mutual covenant of community of goods. 
We could have no wish for accumulation ; 
we would have enough, we knew, in common 
for our wants, and would have no heirs to 
lay up for.” But all this—the society’s social 
isolation and apostolic communism—formed 
but the lower elevations upon which Mr. 
Rapp led his followers up to the lofty sum- 
mit of meritorious self-denial attained in a 
state of celibacy. That monastic element 
of the society deserves prominent notice 
here, both for its bearing on the millennial 
preparations of the Harmonists, and because 
the phenomenon it disclosed has given them 
a world-wide, unenviable notoriety, having 
furnished for two-thirds of a century a prolific 
theme for ribald jests in low saloons and 
country taverns, and even supplied some- 
times a clever mark for the polished shafts 
of transatlantic genius and wit, as in the 
cynical lines in Don Juan: 


“When Rapp the Harmonist embargo'd marriage 
In his harmonious settlement, * 

Why called he “ Harmony” a state sans wedlock ? 
Now here I’ve got the preacher at a dead-lock.” 


Some years ago, during a summer after- 
noon, I drove into Economy in company 
with Professor F. , late of the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas. After we had gone through 
the time-honored curriculum of sight-seeing 
established for visitors, which culminated at 
the novel grotto in “ Rapp’s garden,” we 
entered at length the society’s store, where 
the late R. L. Baker, then the principal 
trustee of the association, kindly received 
us. He presently invited us into a side 
room or private office, and treated us to 
some of the society’s celebrated domestic 
wine. Finding our host in a highly genial 
mood, the professor improved the oppor- 
tunity to get some information respecting 
the society’s practice of celibacy. Mr. 
Baker frankly gave us a brief account of the 
circumstances attending its introduction. 
The celibate ordinance was adopted during 
“a fresh religious revival,” which the so- 
ciety enjoyed in 1807, two years after its 
organization. “Father Rapp,” said he, 
“suggested the measure at one of our 








meetings, during the height of the religious 
excitement. The immolation of endeared 
family ties on the altar of religion which the 
step would require, at first startled our adult 
members, but as we looked on our vene- 
rated leader and saw, as we thought, the 
light of holy inspiration on his face, we felt 
re-assured, and resolved almost unanimously 
to take up the cross. A covenant-bond em- 
bracing the ordinance was signed by the 
members, which from that time became a 
part of our constitution.” 

“ What arguments did Mr. Rapp offer in 
behalf of the measure?” inquired the pro- 
fessor. 

“He told us,” replied Baker, “that 
through special illumination, as he believed, 
from above, he now saw that the marriage 
relation, even in its purest form, was incom- 
patible with that penance of the flesh and 
perfecting of the moral nature, which were 
required of the elect in view of the approach- 
ing advent of Christ. But,” continued 
Baker, we needed no arguments: the celi- 
bate ordinance was adopted voluntarily by 
our people.” 

“ That being so, let us suppose,” queried 
the professor, “ that some of your people, 
husbands or wives or betrothed lovers, had 
objected to the measure and refused to sign 
the bond, would they have been suffered to 
remain still within the association ?” 

“ Well, sir,” he replied, “your supposition 
happily was not put to the test; indeed it 
was morally impossible it should have been. 
Some few worldly minded members, it is 
true, who had never been with us in spirit, 
did then refuse their assent to the new or. 
dinance; but of their own accord, after the 
manner of Demas, they forsook the asso- 
ciation. No true Harmonist at the time 
questioned the wisdom and beneficial intent 
of Father Rapp’s recommendation ; we felt 
that ‘his counsel was as if a man had in- 
quired of the oracle of God.’ And so you 
see, with the millennium, as we thought, just 
before us, it was morally impossible, as I 
have said, for any of us to have rebelled 
against the measure.” 

The professor next wanted some light on 
the society’s subsequent domestic story, and 
inquired what remodeling of the family con- 
stitution was found necessary at the time 
to carry out practically the celibate law. 

“ Husband and wife,” said Baker, “ were 
not required to live in different houses, but 
occupied as before the same dwelling with 
their family, having separate sleeping apart- 
ments—the husband’s in the upper story 
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and the wife’s in the lower—and treated 
each other as brother and sister in Christ. 
It was easier to bear because it was general 
through the whole community, and all bore 
their share alike.” 

Such in substance was Mr. Baker’s state- 
ment. We must look behind the drawn 
curtain, however, to find the efficient cause 
of the celibate resolve. The predominance 
of the mystic element in Mr. Rapp’s tem- 
perament has been mentioned already. He 
had found in the writings or reported lect- 
ures of Jacob Béhme, which he held in 
great reverence, abundant aliment for the 
dreamy longings of his spirit. The “ Hirten 
Brief,” a work which unfolds much of 
Béhme’s system of theosophic mysticism, 
was under his direction republished by the 
society, and may be found to this day lying 
side by side with the Bible in every house 
at Economy. The story of our great fore- 
father, Adam, in the garden of Eden, as 
given in its pages, might be readily accepted 
as a waif from the beautiful mythology of 
ancient Greece. It was here Mr. Rapp 
found his convincing argument in favor of 
celibacy. 

According to Béhme’s theory in the 
“ Hirten Brief,” Adam was created a divine 
being, subordinate in station only to the 
Creator himself. He possessed in his per- 
son in a mystical manner both the sexual 
elements, which were designated by the 
terms “ Fire-tincture” and “ Light;tinct- 
ure.” When he beheld God’s lower creat- 
ures all in pairs, so beautiful in their fellow- 
ship, he was led, through promptings of the 
Satanic Shade lurking behind him, to mur- 
mur because “ there was not found a help- 
‘meet for him.” This was the true original 
transgression. For that he forfeited his 
godhood. 

It is known that during the early part of 
the present century the more enthusiastic 
of the German chiliasts confidently believed 
that the millennial era was just at hand. 
The appalling emblems employed in the 
millennial prophecies to depict the moral 
and political convulsions that would imme- 
diately precede the opening of the Messianic 
reign, such as “ The sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall fall from heaven,” were 


thought to have been amply verified by the 
Reign of Terror, and the subsequent inter- 
national wars which had crimsoned the 
plains of all Europe with human _ blood. 
Mr. Rapp sympathized profoundly with 
that belief. He had warmly espoused Beng- 


| el’s and Jung Stilling’s rendering of the 





prophecies, which assigned to the year 1836 
the inauguration of the Messianic sover- 
eignty, and designated Palestine as the 
favored land where the Messiah’s earthly 
throne would be established. And so it 
was in pursuance of his glowing convictions 
on the subject that he enjoined, so soon after 
the formation of the society in this country, 
a life of celibacy upon its members. His 
people, he fancied, during the years of pro- 
bation still remaining before our Lord’s ad- 
vent, might not only find an antidote through 
that penance to the moral distemper entailed 
on the race by Adam’s unhallowed pru- 
rience, but through its virtue might rise into 
the sunlight of a higher life, and, perhaps, 
cleansed from the old carnal stain, might 
almost attain to the perfection of the primal 
man, 
“As in the golden days before that sin.” 


Mr. Baker, for his part, was a cool- 
headed, sagacious business man with frank 
manners, which atoned for a certain blunt- 
ness of speech and coarse mother-wit. It 
sounded strange that afternoon to hear a 
man whose temper was so little leavened 
with religious exaltation extolling celibacy 
and citing the morals of the Harmonists in 
proof of its goodly fruits. I remember 
pleasantly the triumph that beamed in his 
honest brown eyes while he took from a 
drawer and proceeded to read the following 
declaration on the subject in hand: “ Con- 
vinced of thetruth and holiness of our purpose, 
we voluntarily and unanimously adopted 
celibacy, altogether from religious motives, 
in order to withdraw our love entirely from 
the lusts of the flesh, which, with the help 
of God and much prayer and spiritual war- 
fare, we have succeeded well in doing now 
for more than fifty years.” 

Infractions of the celibate ordinance, even 
such as were of honorable conception, were 
held by Mr. Rapp to be cardinal sins, which 
could only be expiated by millions of years 
of suffering. A casual incident lights up 
the exceptional austerity of his convictions 
on this point. Jacob Sheaffer at one time 
was arraigned before him to answer to the 
indictment of “ having talked to one of the 
girls about marrying her.” The young man 
was penitent and asked pardon, yet for all 
that Mr. Rapp berated him with all the 
ferocity of a Jeffreys; he threatened (ac- 
cording to one who witnessed the scene) 
“that if ever he should talk to the girl 
again he would have to take his bundle and 
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go, and that he (Rapp) then, as the priest 
of the society, would heap all the sins he 
had committed upon him, for which he 
would be damned for millions of years. 
He then told him he would give him grace 
or pardon once more, but if he should get 
to hear that he had any conversation with 
the girl, he would let his power or violence 
loose against him, and would mash him up 
to a hundred pieces himself and tramp on 
him with his feet.” It was doubtless that 
infirmity of temper, whose existence was 
betrayed only when the celibate statute 
stood in peril, which suggested the scurri- 
lous rumor, set on foot at an early day, re- 
specting the alleged mutilation by the old 
chief of his only son, John, whose prema- 
ture decline and death, it was said, had re- 
sulted from the unseemly outrage. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the rumor 
throughout was a cruel fiction. 

Mr. Rapp’s ideas of communism centered 
wholly upon the benefits it promised him 
in his preparations for the Second Advent. 
The towns he built were, in his mind, but 
training camps, in which his followers 
might be aptly drilled for posts of special 
honor in the millennial kingdom. His pol- 
icy throughout was formed to impress on 
the Harmonists the biblical sentiment that 
they were only strangers and sojourners 
here. And yet Economy, forty years ago, 
might have sorely tempted with its vener- 
able attractions the sajntliest of German 
saints, and its chieftainsthp have more than 
countervailed, the world would think, the 
brightest honors of a problematical future. 
It lay in a beautiful expansion of the great 
valley of the Ohio, and resembled, as a 
Heidelberg professor once told me, a fine 
Rhenish village left behind intact from the 
eighteenth century. ‘The intelligent visitor 
was sure to find himself transformed into an 
interested antiquary when he entered the 
town and saw around him the blue, square- 
cut garments and heard the guttural vernac- 
ular of a by-gone Fatherland. Suggestions 
of a departed past were constantly raised 
by his surroundings as he traversed the 
streets,—by the quaint-looking dwellings so 
uniform in appearance and appointments, 
with doors opening on side yards and win- 
dows fronting only on the pavements ; lat- 
tice frames covered with vines attached to 
all the house-fronts high above the pedes- 
trian’s reach, supporting in season an abun- 
dance of grapes and closing in the streets 
with walls of living green; aged men seated 
on the half-concealed door-steps within the 





palings, dreamily puffing their meerschaums, 
and stout washerwomen bearing tubs of 
water from the town pumps along the pave- 
ments, poised steadily on their heads. 

True, strangely combined with that per- 
petuation of a social past, Economy had its 
symbols of modern enterprise,—its large cot- 
ton mill and its woolen and silk factories, 
one of each. For a short time indeed its 
looms had obtained more than a local ce- 
lebrity. The fabrics -produced there— 
broadcloths, muslins, satins, and velvets— 
actually commanded at one time, I remem- 
ber, a premium over similar eastern goods 
in the Pittsburg market. That industrial 
anomaly in the affairs of the society, how- 
ever, was wholly due to the enterprise, and 
was wholly sustained by the resolution of, 
Frederick Rapp. Accordingly, after his un- 
timely death in 1833, the society’s manu- 
factures began at once to decline. The 
English and French overseers, procured by 
him, were soon discharged, and the mills 
were permanently closed. 

Near the center of the wealthy, somnolent 
town, opposite to the church, stood Mr. 
Rapp’s exceptionally spacious mansion, 
where he maintained his court, and exercised 
a mingled civil and sacerdotal authority fully 
as absolute as that of the Mormon prophet. 
Yet, notwithstanding his enviable fortune, 
he felt there as “ a wayfaring man whoshould 
tarry only for a night.” His eyes were bent 
wistfully upon the orient, waiting and watch- 
ing for the Messiah to “ come in the glory 
of his father with his angels.” “ It was still 
his custom,” said an elder, “as the year of 
promise (1836) approached, to counsel us to 
be getting ready, with the women, the old 
and blind, the lame and crippled, to set out 
for the Holy Land.” And long afterward 
another remarked, referring to that period : 
“ For a number of years he (Rapp) kept 
everything in readiness which the society 
would have needed for the journey to the land 
of Israel.” Among administerial arts em- 
ployed by him to tone up the minds of his 
people into harmony with his earnest life- 
aim, was a novel police regulation. The 
solitary night-watchman was required to call 
out hourly, as he patrolled his beat: “ A day 
is past, and a step made nearer the end: our 
time runs away, but the joys of the kingdom 
will be our reward.” 

The only critical period that has occurred 
in the society’s quiet annals, was due to the 
memorable Count Leon imbroglio. As early 
as 1829, a letter from Germany came to 
hand, addressed to Mr. Rapp, ostensibly 
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written by a certain John George Gontgen, 
who styled himself “ private secretary of 
Count Maximilian de Leon,” also “chief 
librarian of the free city of Frankfort, and 
Doctor of Philosophy and Theology.” The 
letter abounded in studied mysticism, and 
was interlarded with phrases which would 
have rendered their author liable to an in- 
dictment for blasphemy, had they been sub- 
mitted to an American grand jury. The 
count was termed“ the great Ambassador 
and Anointed One of God”; his descent 
was traced from “the Stem of Judah and 
the Root of David”; and his mission, like 
that of John the Baptist, was to prepare the 
way for the coming beatific kingdom of 
Christ. The Harmonists were complimented 
on their advanced chiliastic stand, and prom- 
ised, should they yield themselves to the 
guidance of his chief, the new legate of 
heaven, a post of signal honor at the Messi- 
ah’s grand levee in Palestine. With that 
ominous missive dispatched, Gontgen would 
seem to have withdrawn from the proceeding, 
having apparently, like John Doe of legal 
renown, fulfilled his part by bringing the 
principal in the case upon the stage. After 
some interchange of letters, the count was 
invited to join the society ; and accordingly, 
during the autumn of 1831, he arrived at 
Pittsburg, accompanied by a small escort of 
German visionaries. From that city he sent 
before him to Economy two of his attend- 
ants, to herald his advent. It was during 
the beautiful season of Indian summer, and 
Nature, in her latter-day glory, seemed to 
be in sympathy with the temper and expec- 
tations of the Harmonists. 

The count and his suite entered the town 
in coaches, and were welcomed by the Har- 
monists along the street with floral offerings 
and laudatory anthems; while at the same 
time the brass band, under the leadership of 
Frederick Rapp, poured forth from the 
church-tower strains of greeting that filled 
the great valley with prolonged rever- 
berations. The carriages stopped in front 
of the church, where the party alighted. 
The count at once entered the building, 
preceded by his “ minister of justice,”—a 
quasi-official wearing a sable gown lined 
with ermine, and having a gold-hilted sword 
attached to his belted waist. At that junct- 
ure, Mr. Rapp appeared in the scene, appar- 
eled in a robe of dark, embroidered silk,—a 
costume only assumed by him on important 
state occasions. He conducted his distin- 
guished guest into the pulpit, and formally 
introduced him to the assembled society. 





What golden moments of expectation fol- 
lowed then! ‘The whisperings of the 
dawn ” entranced, for the instant, eight hun- 
dred waiting souls! 

Soon the count arose, and, taking from 
his pocket a small, richly bound volume, 
placed it on the desk, remarking that it was 
the “ Golden Book,” or gospel of the ap- 
proaching dispensation. He first read some 
passages from the volume, and then varied 
the service with an apparently off-hand ex- 
position of the text. Even then, in that 
glad hour of reception, Mr. Rapp and the 
Harmonist elders became somewhat alarmed 
at the “ strange doctrines ” they detected in 
the selections read. Their apprehensions 
were presently shared by others, and soon a 
vague, unpleasant revulsion of feeling fol- 
lowed throughout the entire assembly. Dis- 
appointed, and wearing a despondent air 
that contrasted strangely with the brightness 
and hope of their welcome given an hour 
before, the Harmonists moodily withdrew 
from the inaugural ceremony. Before many 
days the count’s strange doctrines were fully 
divulged. According to the Golden Book, 
the Lord’s elect might anticipate the Mes- 
siah’s advent, and begin from the present, in 
token of their divine birthright, to enjoy 
the bounties of the land to their heart’s con- 
tent. The time had come, the count orac- 
ularly affirmed, for the Harmonists to adopt 
an improved style of dress and living. Mat- 
rimony should begrestored in the society, 
and, according to divine appointment, “ the 
solitary be set in families.” ‘Thus it appeared 
that the views of Mr. Rapp and the new 
legate, on leading communistic questions, 
were radically antagonistic; and, besides, 
the imperious temper of the former, ordinar- 
ily quiescent for want of provocation, could 
ill brook the tone of superiority now assumed 
by the latter. Worst of all, letters soon fol- 
lowed from Germany, disclosing the fact 
that the count was but a crack-brained ad- 
venturer and cheat, who had been known at 
home only as plain Bernhard Miiller! To 
the Harmonists, this transition of the Apos- 
tle of the Millennium, from whom they had 
looked for the “ New Revelation,” into a 
demented, sensual impostor, proved indeed 
a bitter disappointment. An open rupture 
ensued, and social intercourse with the 
strangers was suspended. Separate, but 
comfortable, quarters in the town were, in- 
deed, conceded to them, as the winter was 
now imminent; but only upon their sol- 
emn pledge that, with the opening spring, 
they would depart from the place. It was 
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not, of course, to be expected that the 
famous amity recorded of “the two kings 
of Brentford ” would be revived between the 
independent chiefs in Economy. The count’s 
disappointment and fancied wrongs had pro- 
duced a deeper impression on his disordered 
intellect than the hospitality sé? grudgingly 
extended to him. Resentment and interest 
conspired to override in his mind the dictates 
of honor, and to justify treachery that was 
employed to avenge supposed injustice. In 
that temper he improved his time and eccen- 
tric powers, during the winter, Absalom-like, 
in sowing the seeds of discontent and fos- 
tering dissension throughout the society, 
and to such purpose that, before the snows 
were gone, he had “stolen the hearts” of 
fully one-third of the members. Then, for 
once, the euphonic title of the society became 
a misnomer. The angry factions mustered 
around their respective chiefs, and for a time 
the dissolution of the association seemed 
imminent. The malcontents claimed “ cer- 
tain rights and privileges,” and scoffed at 
Mr. Rapp’s menace to dismiss them, as beg- 
gared apostates, from the society’s magnifi- 
cent free-hold. Civil and criminal suits were 
entered by both parties in the county court 
at Beaver. Finally, however, through the 
good offices of eminent legal counselors 
called in from Pittsburg, a compromise was 
effected, and articles of agreement setting 
forth the terms were signed March 6, 1832, 
which closed—at least for a time—the per- 
ilous controversy. Mr. Rapp and his asso- 
ciates engaged to pay the seceding members 
the sum of $105,000, in consideration of 
which the latter agreed to relinquish all their 
right and title in the society’s property, and 
to withdraw from the place within three 
months. The sixth article tersely stipulated 
that: “The Count de Leon and his suite 
shall, on or before the expiration of six 
weeks from this date, leave Economy.” * 
When at length the prophetic year of 
1836, long singled out for the Redeemer’s 








* The count, like his namesake, St. Leon, of Wil- 
liam Godwin’s story, claimed~to have found the 
elixir of life, and assured his dupes of his power to 
transmute not only the baser metals, but even com- 
mon rocks, into gold. He exhibited some red pow- 
der in his possession, which he told them was the 
veritable /apis philosophorum. At Phillipsburg,— 
ten miles down the river from Economy,—where he 
had established himself with his adherents, he con- 
structed a laboratory, providing it with furnace, cru- 
cibles, etc.; and when at last urged by his poverty- 
stricken followers to redeem his promises, he actually 
attempted some futile experiments with stones gath- 
ered from a neighboring quarry. 





return in glory to the world, had come and 
gone, Mr. Rapp, notwithstanding a feeling 
of intense disappointment, maintained still 
unshaken faith in the chiliastic promises, 
He declined, however, after that to fix the 
date of the expected advent. Yet when 
the society, during the winter of 1844-s, 
was blest with a notable religious revival, its 
venerable chief discerned in the event a sure 
prognostic of the approaching era, and, 
although on the verge of ninety, buckled 
himself to the work of preparation for the 
saintly march to Jerusalem with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. Two years later he 
was laid on his death-bed; and then, last 
of all the Harmonists was the old prophet 
of the society to recognize his impending 
mortality. He was taken by surprise, and 
was only disenchanted in the end from the 
beatific spell of half a century by the cold 
touch of the angel of death. One of his 
elders, who watched at his bedside through 
the last night of his life, put on record the 
following memorandum, descriptive of the 
final scene: “ Father Rapp’s strong faith in 
the literal fulfillment of the promises con- 
cerning the personal coming of Jesus Christ, 
and the gathering of the whole of Israel, 
remained unshaken to his last moments, as 
was shown by his last words, when he felt 
the strong gripe of the hand of approaching 
death, saying: ‘ If 1 did not so fully believe 
that the Lord has designed me to place our 
society before his presence in the land of 
Canaan, I would consider this my last.’” 
He died August 7th, 1847, aged ninety; 
and, with no deviation from the ordinary 
mortuary custom of the Harmonists, his 
remains, inclosed in a plain coffin, were 
borne during the evening twilight to the 
orchard, and interred among his departed 
associates, under the apple-trees. ~ 

The Harmony society, at present, has 
apparently reached its last stage of senile 
decadence. Economy presents to-day an 
aspect of desertion, reminding one of a 
plague-stricken town from which the people 
have generally fled. Its grass-grown ave- 
nues have become favorite feeding-grounds 
for the society’s poultry, where Polands 
and Brahmas pursue unmolested rising 
clouds of winged grasshoppers. A quiet 
solemnity, like that of a Puritan Sabbath, 
reigns not only through the purlieus of the 
village, but also about the old central 
resorts,—hotel, store and town-hall. Old 
people, who knew the society in its days of 
glory, now come back only to find desolate 
memorials at every turn in the silent streets. 
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About seventy Harmonists, men and women, 
still survive in the society, secluded within 
their quiet homes, awaiting their time. No 
parental concern or magnetism of kindred 
blood exists to draw them out toward the 
pragmatical world of to-day. They “have 
no heirs to lay up for.” Generally the 
brethren have passed into their second child- 
hood. For all that, they still retain our 
homage as the personified memory of hercu- 
lean powers no longer possessed, by which, 
in the morning of this century, they pro- 
duced to order, one after another; the three 
goodly towns of Old Harmony, New Har- 
mony, and Economy, and caused the pri- 
meval wilds around them to blossom as the 


rose. The sisters of the society, too, generally | 


have no longer active use of their faculties, 
and only challenge attention by their quaint, 
unmodish dress, and the vacant amiability 
of their wrinkled features. 





|. pastor of the society. Poor old Joseph, so 


well known as the purveyor and landlord 
of the historic hotel for half a century, and 
remembered by thousands of good people 
over the land as the Matthew Bramble of 
the society, was “ carried to the orchard” a 
few years ago. The society is dependent 
on hired labor for the culture of its fields, 
and its great capital is now employed through 
agents away from home, chiefly in extensive 
manufacturing works at Beaver Falls. The 
Harmonists now left, as might be expected, 
continue faithful to their millennial indoctri- 
nation. These ancient celibates, with their 
hearts set on the advent and the after life, 


| entertain no dread whatever of death. Their 


} 


The present | 


trustees are Jacob Henrici and Jonathan | 


Lentz. The former, who sat during his 
youth as a divinity student at the feet of 
Mr. Rapp, now officiates as the religious 


career is now in its closing scene ; and little 
do they care whether it shall turn out their 
lot to be found yet lingering incarnate above 
the mold, or sleeping low in the orchard 
beneath it, on that glorious morning soon to 
come, when Father Rapp shall summon by 
roll-call his loyal Harmonists, both the living 
and the dead, to fall into line for the tri- 
umphal march to the Holy Land. 


SUCCESS. 


Ort have I brooded on defeat and pain, 

The pathos of the stupid, stumbling throng. 
These I ignore to-day and only long 

To pour my soul forth in one trumpet strain, 
One clear, grief-shattering, triumphant song, 
For all the victories of man’s high endeavor, 
Palm-bearing, laureled deeds that live forever, 
The splendor clothing him whose will is strong. 
Hast thou beheld the deep, glad eyes of one 


Who has persisted and achieved ? 


Rejoice ! 


On naught diviner shines the all-seeing sun. 

Salute him with free heart and choral voice, 
Midst flippant, feeble crowds of specters wan, 
The bold, significant, successful man. 
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— 


THE START VIVA. 


PART I. GOING TO THE HUNT. 


OnE traveling to the far city of Chihua- 
hua by way of Monterey and Saltillo must 
cross what the Mexicans call El Desierto, 
which is not to be understood as a region 
of shifting sand and mud-gray mountains, 
like the deserts of the Bedawee. It is only 
a rainless belt—rainless in the summer and 
fall and part of the winter. More fertile 
land, speaking of the land itself, is not on 
the globe. ‘The results of irrigation by the 
sufficient water-courses are incredible to 
strangers, while the plateaus and long 
swales between mountains, and frequently 
the mountains clear to their crests, are cov- 
ered with rank grasses which, grown in the 
brief season of rain, are peculiar in that they 
cure themselves in the standing stalk. 

Vo. XVII.—57. 





MEXICO. 





(SEE PAGE 717.) 


Such are the fasturas of Durango and Chi- 
huahua, vast enough and rich enough to 
feed and fatten all the herds of whatever 
kind owned by men. 

The resting-places on the way to the des- 
ert are Parras, celebrated for its sweet red 
wines and the wonderful beauty of its site 
and surroundings; Alamos, most rural of 
Mexican towns, dominating the great La- 
guna district, once so coveted by the dead 
President of the Latter Day Saints, and 
Mapimi, whence, off the road right or left, 
lo, the dreaded wilderness ! 

The towns named are two and three 
days apart, with certain ranchos between 
them, but for which the wayfarer would be 
compelled to bivouac where the night found 
him, on the open plain or under some great 
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rock, and I am not certain but the plain or 
the rock would furnish preferable lodging. 
The peon, however, to whom the sunburnt 
and perishing habitations have fallen, is of 
simple soul, full of easy content. He and 
Nature live close neighbors, and what with 
much borrowing from her, he has few needs 
ungratified, and no experience of better 
things to dog him with vain wishes. Of 
these places of torment—I speak as some- 
what used to civilized ways—there rise viv- 
idly to mind Seguein, Bocarilla, Tierra Leon, 
and Salitre. Should my reader be of the class 
sometimes smitten with a longing for a home 
in a desert, let me recommend to him a day 
and night in Salitre. Besides the solitude of 
the waste place it is squatted in, the flavor of 
muscal, in constant distillation, hangs round 
it all the year. Superb specimen of a low- 
down rancho, nothing need be said of it as 
a hotel. 

But these midway stops are not all Boca- 
rillas and Salitres. The hacienda of Patos 
was the residence of the administrator of 
the great Carlos Sanchez, who, in Maxi- 
milian’s day, was monarch of over seven 
thousand peons, settled on his estate of 
8,131,242 acres. With such possessions it 
is not wonderful that Carlos was over- 
charmed by the prospect of an empire ; 
and when he accepted the office of Grand 
Chamberlain to the short-lived emperor, it 
is not more strange that Juarez, the Lincoln 
of his country, followed him with a decree 
by which Patos became the property of the 
nation, subject to purchase. A more beau- 
tiful place will scarcely be found in Mexico. 
He who has seen the fatio of the Casa 
Grande, and rested in the coolness of its 
broad colonnade, may not soon forget 
Patos, which he comes upon from the hill- 
country between Saltillo and Parras, an un- 
expected Paradise on a grim, purgatorial 
road. 

Then Hornos will not out of mind. First 
heard of at Alamos, it is finally overtaken 
at the end of a long day’s journey. Its ex- 
ternals are nothing,—four dead faces of 
cream-white stone, originally softer than 
the coquina of Florida,—no windows, one 
door with two mighty valves which look as 
if they might have once hung in the Joppa 
gates of Jerusalem. 

A hospitable Spaniard told me the story 
of the house. Sefor Don Leonardo Zu- 
loaga was a European by birth and educa- 
tion. He owned a great estate on the edge 
of the unexplored Bolson, extending quite 
to Alamos on the south. The fortune was 





ducal. There was in his tastes a streak of 
savagery, and to indulge it he wandered 
out so far in the desert and built this fort- 
alice. Then he brought pictures, books, 
wines, guns, dogs, horses; friends followed 
in swarms, his hospitality was semi-regal ; 
when his guests palled of feasting, drinking, 
gambling, and hunting deer and wolves, 
not seldom he led them in long pursuit of 
the Comanche, or Lipan, or Apache, all 
quite as untamable as wolves. The Lagu- 
nieros were of his tenantry—fierce, idle, in- 
dependent republicans, upon whom not even 
the French could make an impression, 
though they plied them with fire and sword. 
One day, they came up and demanded that 
he rent them certain lands upon their terms. 
He refused; war ensued, and regular bat- 
tles. Zuloaga was driven off, and finally 
died of sheer mortification, a disease with all 
over-proud souls. Gonzales Herrera, a bru- 
tal ranchero, assumed the estate by right 
of conquest, and supplanted the unques- 
tioning hospitality of the proprietor with an 
outlawry strong enough to defy the state, 
backed by the national government. 

To the door of this sadly haunted dwell- 
ing in the wilderness we drove, the evening 
of an October day in the year 1867. The 
party consisted of Colonel C , an 
American, Mr. Roth, a German, myself, and 
three mozos,—that is to say, three native 
Mexicans, chattels of his excellency Don 
Andreas Viesca, governor of the state of 
Coahuila—brave men, true, honest, affec- 
tionate, at home on the highways of the 
desert, and brimful of experience derived 
from life-long pilotage to and fro on all the 
beaten marches of Northern Mexico. Juan, 
Teodora, and Santos,—only their baptismals 
are given, as in the sister republic nobody 
troubles about the surname of a peon. Of 
the trio, the first was our coachman, and the 
second our rear guard, while the third went 
always before to spy out the land, for which 
he had eyes of the far reach of an eagle’s, 
good for the unusual in any form,—dust in 
the valley, smoke on the mountain, or what 
not. This half-military order of travel, be 
it remarked, was not affected by the party 
as a choice or an eccentricity ; it was merely 
a precaution against the enterprise of ladrones 
in general, and just then a necessity, as the 
journey carried across the line of a raid for 
scalps and plunder, in vigorous execution 
by a band of Apaches from the region of the 
Conchas river, of whom more anon. 

To the very door we drove without seeing 
a soul. I pleased myself thinking how dif- 
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ferent in the day of the romantic Don Leon- 
ardo. Then swarthy retainers held the portal 
in swarms, and, seeing us afar, they would 
have run to meet us, the effusion of their 


welcome being but notice in advance of the | 
politer reception in store for us by the gen- | 


erous master himself. Then the great house, 


so tomb-like in its present silence, would 


have been noisy as a populous khan in an 
Orient desert. As it was, we halted outside, 


while Santos rode in through the half-opened | 


entrance unchallenged, unsaluted. We 
heard the hoofs of his horse ring the echoes 
of the arched, but dirty, passage to the patio. 
Was there no warder—no steward? Did 
the castle keep itself? Our mozo at length 
appeared with answer—a_ sleepy-looking 
wretch in jacket and breeches of rusty leather, 
under a great sombrero of the genuine 
old style, and withal a swagger so easy- 


going, yet so perfect as an emphasized inso- | 


lence, that only the pencil can do it justice. 

The man announced himself master of 
the house, and gave us permission to pass 
the night within. We would have to find 


our own beds; his only contribution to our | 


supper would be a mess of warm /rijoles ; he 
had fodder for our cattle. Ay de mi, Zulo- 
aga! 

To be sure, there was no barbican defend- 
ing the entrance, nor portcullis a-swing on 
creaking chains, nor overshadowed grass- 
grown ditch; yet as we rolled in I thought 
of Branksome tower; of the stag-hounds, 


weary of the chase, and asleep upon a rushy | 
floor ; of the kinsmen of the bold Buccleuch | 
—the nine and twenty knights of fame of | 


whom the matchless master sang : 


“They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barr’d.”’ 


A very martial vision, by the troth of a pal- 
adin! But instead, some nomadic children 
of the desert, going, they knew not where 
nor for what, were in full possession of the 
patio, resting happily from their travel of the 
day. 

We alighted from the carriage in a square 
court-yard,—fatio in the Spanish—paved 
and quite spacious. On the four sides door- 
ways without doors yawned darkly at us. 
The purposes the chambers served in the 
golden time I knew not; when we found 
them they were stables; out of some the 
long-horned cattle of the nomads looked, 
bellowing for food; into others our mules 
were taken. 


“There is plenty of room; take your 

choice,” he of the mild manner said, when we 

| spoke of disposing of ourselves for the night. 

| We set out forthwith to find the cleanest and 
best aired unoccupied apartment. 

Through another arched passage, into 
another square court; and company, nice- 
looking people, who actually arose and 
| touched their hats to us, though at the mo- 

ment of our appearance they were laughing 
with great gusto. We replied to their cour- 
tesy in kind, and stopped to share their sport. 
| Two children—brown-skinned, naked little 


| 





THE NEW REGIME. 


fellows—had opened a school of the lariat, 
for the entertainment of the strangers. 
Gaunt goats, exceedingly tall and strong, 
served them as steeds; a gander answered 
forgame. They rode with the skill of monk- 
eys and the grace of cupids. The victim 
fled, hissing and cackling, on wings of 
fear. When at length the loop hitched 
around his neck, the exhibition was at an 
end, and, paying our contribution, we went 
our way. Next day we found the polite 
gentry were travelers like ourselves, only 
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they were going to Parras from Parral, their 
place of residence. 

Oninto the heart of the castle—another pas- 
sage and another court,—this latter marked 
by lingering remains of magnificence—in the 
center a ruined fountain, and on all sides a 
continuous colonnade with fluted pillars and 
chiseled capitals. There were reminders also 
of a garden, such as sunken beds thinly gar- 
nished with flowerless shrubs, and old rose- 
trees sickly and untended, and other trees, 
amongst which I recognized a languishing 
orange and some stunted figs. Halfa dozen 
bananas, their leaves unfurled broad and 
bright as new banners, arose out of the 
basin of the fountain in undiminished 
vigor, relieving the desolation of the place, 
and filling it with the glory of flame. 
In this outer banquet hall, deserted, we 
paused. Here, before the fatal heart-break 
struck him, Zuloaga and his guests fasted 
their much pleasance. Under the colon- 
nade yonder it was easy to imagine the ham- 
mocks yet swinging, while the gentlefolk 
smoked, read, or dozed, about them; mean- 
while, the largesse of flowers and the can- 
tata of falling waters. There, at the basin, 
by a table, in the shade of the flaring ba- 
nanas, the prodigal master used to stand 
laughing as, dice-box in hand and high over 
head, he rattled the white tessarze careless 
of fortune, so soon and so utterly to turn 
against him. From that room, marked by 
the carven door, music flowed stream-like 


out into the moon-lit court, voices of women | 


in leading, beautiful wo- 
men taught by the 
maestros of Durango, 
may be by their maes- 
tros of the capital. 
Well, into that room we 
went—in honor of the 
shade of the departed, 
I took off my hat ; there 
too were traces of the 
glory’s time, tesselated 
floor, frescoed ceiling, 
on the walls frame- 
marks of pictures and 
mirrors. Ay de mi, 
Zuloaga! Evil the hour 
War came in grim-vis- 
aged and cruel, and 
dispersed the waltzers, 
the singers, and the 
smokers, and, of all the 
dainty furniture, left us 
but one long table on 
which to spread our 





pallets in rest of our weary bones. Need- 
less to say we adopted the table; it was 
hard, but it lifted us above the range of 
fleas, and then—ah, if the gallant Spaniard 
should wake from his sleep, and come to us 
in dreams! Viva / 

We returned then to the first patio in 
search of our mozos, and were greatly aston- 
ished there. The house, apparently so 
deserted, had in our absence given up an 
unexpected tenantry; men, women and 
children—so many ! where did they all come 
from ?—were crowded around a delicate- 
looking shepherd lad who sat on a tough 
little jenny telling a story, to which we also 
gave instant ear. 

About noon, he said, while with his flock 
in the desert, he had seen away across the 
pastura a black mass come slowly toward 
him, spreading as it came. Indians it was 
not ; he rode toward it, and—Madre de Dios / 
it was a herd of buffaloes. And thereupon 
every one in the patio listening took fire, 
and cried, Madre de Dios/ One of the 
gentlemen bound down the road to Parras, 
cooler than the rest, pushed through the 
excited throng with questions. 

“ Buffaloes, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How far out were they ?” 

“ From here ?” 

“Te.” 

“ About three leagues.” 

“In what direction were they moving ?” 

“ From the sun.” 
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The lad meant to say 
northward. 

“ Was it a big herd ?” 

“ Very big, sir. I could 
not count them.” 

“ A thousand ?” 

“Oh, many more, sir.” 

We were satisfied, my 
friends and I, and walked 
away, leaving the patio all 
calcitrant with excitement. 
Soon the strangers follow- 
ed us. One of them intro- 
duced himself as Don 
Miguel de sthe last of 
the name has slipped my 
memory, a merchant of 
Santa Rosalia, going to 
Parras for a supply of 
manta—coarse cotton 
stuff. 

“We have about con- 
cluded,” he said, “to lie 
over to-morrow, and go 
hunting. It has been 
many years since buffalo 
came so far south ; in fact, 
we cannot any of us re- 
member to have heard 
of such a visitation in 
these parts. The oppor- 
tunity is too rare and good 
to be lost. Will you go 
with us, gentlemen? We 
shall be delighted with 
your company.” 

My friend, the colonel, 
had been a soldier from 
beginning to end of the 
great war, and earned his 
title ; now, en passant, his name is a famil- 
iar one in Brazil and in the far up-coun- 
try Bolivia, whose land-lock he is about 
to break. They know him, too, in the 
tight little isle where to be known argues 
a merit out of the common. His spirit 
arose at the suggestion of the courteous 
Mexican ; he spoke to me, then replied that 
nothing would make us happier, only we 
had no horses. 

Don Miguel smiled. 

“You cannot have been long in these 
parts,” he said. “ Horses here are to be 
had for the asking. We will see you sup- 
plied.” 

The offer was accepted, and the arrange- 
ments settled in a short time. The party 
was to start at five o’clock next morning, 
under guidance of the shepherd. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE LARIAT 


PART Il. THE HUNT. 
We did not get started till day, though 
we breakfasted by candle-light. The sally 
from the patio in which, midst the confu- 
sion and the seethe and boil of several 
tempests in an unclean tea-pot, the final 
preparations were made, was like a charge 
of untrained cavalry; nor might one have 
said which were most excited, the horses or 
the men. For a mile or more, after the 
exit, there was furious racing through a 
dense cloud of dust. When at last we drew 


| together and halted to let the guide front, 
| we found the party about twenty in num- 


ber, all Mexicans but the colonel and my- 
self. Mr. Roth had declined the sport. 

“ Who are these people ?” I asked. 

Don Miguel glanced overthe motley crowd. 
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“Quien sabe, senor?” (“Who knows, sir ?”) 

I called Santos and asked him the ques- 
tion. The good fellow rode here and there 
amongst them, and returned with his answer: 

“ Hay rancheros—todos.” (“They are all 
rancheros.’’) 

A ranchero is an independent son of the 
Mexican soil, generally a renter of lands, al- 
ways owner of a horse, on which he may be 
said to live and have his being. To-day a cat- 
tle-herder (vaguero), to-morrow a_ soldier, 
this week a gambler, next week a robber, 
—with all his sins, and they are as his hairs 
in number, he has one supreme excellence : 
you may not match him the world over as 
a rider, not though you set against him the 
most peerless of the turbaned knights of the 
jereed. Once it was my fortune to see a 
thousand vancheros, in holiday garb and 
mounted, sweep down at a run to meet 
President Juarez, then en route to begin his 
final campaign against the hapless , in 
burger. They literally glistened with silver 
—silver on saddle and bridle, silver on 
jacket and trowsers, silver on hats, silver 
ou heels; and, as with vivas long and 
shrilly intoned, and stabs of rowel merciless 
and maddening, they drove their mustangs 
—the choicest of the wild herds—headlong 
forward, the spectacle was stirring enough 
to have made the oldest hetman of the Cos- 
sacks young again. No wonder Kleber never 
ceased admiration of the Mamelukes who 
charged his squares over the yellow sands 
under the Pyramids. These, my compaje- 
ros of the hunt, were not in holiday attire. 
Their clothes were plain tan-colored ijeather, 
yet they rode like the thousand, and when 
I looked in their faces there was no mis- 
taking the tribal relation. The rancheros 
of the desert of Durango are lineally akin 
to the vancheros of Tamaulipas and _ their 
brothers of Sonora. 

My friend and I were well mounted,— 
Don Miguel had dealt fairly by us,—yet 
we could not ride like the Mexicans. Their 
system is essentially different from ours; 
whereas we use the rein for every move- 
ment of the horse,—forward, right, left, back- 
ward, check,—they will ride all day keeping 
it loose over the little finger; a pressure of 
the knee, an inclination of the body, a wave 
of the bridle hand, in extreme cases a plunge 
of the spur, are their resorts. A pull on one 
of their bits, one pull such as our jockeys 
are accustomed to at the end of a race, 
would drive the beasts mad, if it did not 
make fine splinters of their jaws. 

In connection with the excellences of my 
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comrades, it may be well to add that their 
arms were of every variety from a Sharpe’s 
repeater to an escofefa, some of the latter 
being identical with the bell-mouthed blun- 
derbusses of good Queen Bess. I noticed 
one which had on it a stamp of the Tower ; 
it was smit with a devouring leprosy of rust, 
and looked as if Raleigh or one of the later 
buccaneers had taken it from the old arsenal 
and dropped it overboard, as he sailed and 
sailed. Verily, I had rather been a_buf- 
falo fired at with such a piece, than the hunter 
to do the firing. 

We moved rapidly along a plain road ; 
after a league or more, the road faded into 
a dim path; another league, and we were in 
the mid-desert. Moved by the novelty of 
the situation, I let the party pass me, that I 
might be alone. 

Mira’! A world of grass, each blade 
brown or yellowing on the stalk, not dying so 
much as curing itself,—just far enough gone 
to rustle at the touches of the winnowing 
winds ; a world of grass without a flower, 
noteven a wee anemone. ‘The trees are few 
in number and variety. Off yonder is a 
solitary cabbage-palm, tall, shaggy, crowned 
with a shock of green bayonets; it stands 
motionless, the image of a listening watch- 
man. Here and there groves thinly fleck 
the broad brown face on which they endure, 
in the distance wearing the air of neglected 
apple-orchards. They are of mesquite trees, 
for which I confess partiality, not for their 
beauty, but their courage. The idea and the 
word, as applied, may startle the reader; 
yet I sometimes please myself thinking that 
in the kingdom of plants there is a degree 
of the royal quality. The lichen, up in the 
realm of the reindeer, and the willow, which 
survives long burial by the snows everlastingly 
whitening the echoless shores of Lincoln Sea, 
must be braver than the palm on the Nile 
or the _red-wood on the Amazon. So with 
the mesquite of the desert. Ah, here is one 
of them close by,—knotted, gnarled, dwarfed, 
brittle, black of bark, vaster of root than 
top, yet with a certain grace derived from its 
small, emerald green leaves, so delicately set 
on trembling fronds. I have only to look 
at it once to recognize a hero, not of many 
tilts with storms, but of an endless battle 
with drought and burning sun, living some- 
times years on nothing but faintest dews. 
Is it wonderful that it grew branching from 
the ground so low as to be trunkless? Or 
that its limbs separated in the beginning, 
and did their feeble climbing wider and 
wider apart each day of life, as hateful of 
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each other and the humble stem which gen- 
erated them? Or that at last, when full 
grown, yet comparatively a shrub of low 
degree, thin and wan of foliage, its shade 
ill suffices to cool the gophers nestling down 
deep amongst its sprawling roots, or the 
crickets, panting as they sing in the gray 
mosses of uncertain life stitched like prickly 
patches on its weather side ? 

Nevertheless, the tree was disposed to 
serve me: as I looked at it thinking of its 
struggle for life, 1 was conscious of a warn- 
ing,—what if I should get lost ? 

I glanced at the sun, that first compass 


of the first hunters, and rose in stirrup es- | 


saying to single out the direction to the 
house of Zuloaga. To point the locality of 
the Spaniard’s Fountain of Youth had been 
as easy. Oh, you say, the path of coming 
was plain! Yes, but—as I found before 
the day was done—that path was one of 
millions winding in and out, never a skein 
of silk so hopelessly tangled—in and out 
as impossible of straightening by a novice 
like me as some sad lives we all have 
known—paths worn by wolves galloping in 
howling packs through the South moonlight 
—deer paths—and paths known only to the 
unlovely red children of Uncle Samuel who 


perennially tear down that way for scalps | 
_ bows, Don Miguel and the Colonel inter- 


of women and children and the loot of un- 
defended ranchos; paths now along the 
prairie, now through the chaparral, devious 
and past following and past finding when 
once lost as the flightof swallows. Oh, if I did 
know the right ove amongst the multiplied 
zig-zag many, and could keep it in shade 
and shine—keep it truly against the tempt- 
ing promises of this and that other so 
friendly and familiar-looking, then doubtless 
I could make the house. Not caring to 
make the trial, or to be put to the necessity 
of making it, I snatched the rein, and gave 
spur to my willing horse. 

The gallop was over a great fastura, one 
of the sheep-ranges of our little guide. I did 
not like the life of the lad—following the 
flock as he does day after day, without 
other companionship except of his dog and 
donkey, must be lonesome—yet it is not 
altogether void of charm. The glories of 
the enchanter Distance are about him every- 
where. If from grasses crinkling under 
foot, and dwarfed trees scarce vigorous 
enough to cover their nakedness with the 
suggestion of foliage, he gazes off over them 
all, whoever saw a horizon with a span so 
very, very wide? If higher to the sky— 
nay into it; how the blue inverted bowl 
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widens and deepens as the clear eye shears 
on, on, through depths to other depths im- 
measurable! And looking, lo! out of them, 
by some deft magic—out of the remove 
of horizon or the added depths of sky—illu- 
sions most likely of atmosphere absolutely 
purified—or out of them all, it may be, the 
Enchanter evolves for me all the effects of 
space. Did it the same for him? And 
did he feel them as I did? 

We came at length to a body of water, in 
the Mexican an esfangue, in English a 
pond. Off a little way a herd of sheep and 
goats, thousands in number, having slaked 
their thirst, were wending slowly to fresh 
feeding-grounds. A man, joint keeper with 
our guide, sat by the shore preparing his 
humble breakfast. Then I knew how the 
pond made life possible out so far in the 
afflicted land. The radius of the migration 
of herd and herdsmen might be wide enough 
to take in the mountain showing off to our 
right, like a dab of purple pigment. What- 
ever its boundary, however, this was its cen- 
ter—this rippling sheet, clear and bright 
enough to live in my memory another Dia- 
mond of the Desert. 

While the horses drank, and some of the 
more careful rancheros re-filled the water- 
gourds they habitually carried at their saddle- 


viewed the herdsman, whose replies were 
very satisfactory. Our game had spent the 
night in the vicinity; the water the other 
side of the pond was muddy with their wad- 
ing; he had even made fires to drive them 
away, and they left about sun-up, going 


| toward the mountains. 


“You see the trees yonder,” he said; 
“ well, two bulls were there not an hour 
ago, fighting; they may be there now. 
Quien sabe, senores ?” 

“Tt is but a minute’s ride—shall we go ?” 
said Don Miguel to the colonel. The lat- 
ter called to me; next moment we were off, 
leaving the party to follow as they severally 
made ready. 

I remember yet the excitement of that 
ride, the eagerness and expectancy with 
which we neared the knot of trees, our dash 
through, pistol in hand. In quiet hours I 
hear the shout with which the colonel 
brought us together. In an opening scarce 
twenty yards square lay a dying bull. He 
was of prodigious girth, and covered head 
and shoulders with a coat of sunburnt hair 
to shame a lion. Long, tangled locks, 
matted with mud and burrs, swathed his 
forelegs down to the hoofs. The ponder- 
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+ we might strike them before 
noon; nobody felt tired. 
Santos rode forward at a 
canter; we followed in a 
body, saying little, but 
never so observant. Two 
more miles were put behind. 
Suddenly, as the moze was 
making the ascent of a long 
up-grade, he stopped, and, 
turning in his saddle and 
pointing forward, shouted : 

“ Ola, los bufalos /” 

Not a man but felt a great 








THE TANGLE OF PATHS. 


ous head of the brute rested helplessly upon 
the rotting trunk of a palm-tree; the tongue 
hung from his bloody lips; his eyes were 
dim, and his breath came and went in 
mighty gasps. The death-wound was in 
his flank, a horrible sickening rent. The 
earth all about bore witness to the fury of 
the duel. Long time he confronted his foe, 
and held him with locked horns; at last he 


slipped his guard—that broad forehead | 


with its crown of Jove-like curls—and was 
lost. 
worth pursuit ? 


We helped the unfortunate to a speedier | 


death, and lingered to observe him. His 
travels had been far, beginning doubtless up 


“In the land of the Dakotah,”’ 


whence winter drove him with all his herd 
down the murky Missouri. On the Platte 
somewhere he passed the second summer; 


then, from the hunting of the Sioux and | 


their fierce kinsmen, he escaped into Col- 
orado ; after a year of rest, in search of better 
pastures, he pushed southward again, linger- 
ing in the fields about the head-waters of the 


Arkansas; there the bold riders of the Co- | 
| in oneand more, he was the victor of the 


manche found him ; breaking from them, he 
disappeared for a time in the bleak wilder- 
ness called The Staked Plains; thence to the 
Rio Grande, and across into Chihuahua, the 
pursuer still at his heels ; and now there was 
an end of travel and persecution. 
turned from the chase, I saw him again, lying 


where we found him, a banquet for the | 


whimpering wolves. Already he was de- 
spoiled of his tongue. 

The incident, as may be thought, whetted 
the ardor of the party to the sharpest edge. 
A wide interval stretched between us and 
the mountain toward which the game had 
disappeared; in some of the long swales 
ahead we knew they were feeding; possibly 


As we re- | 


heart-beat and a thrill which 
shocked him from head to 
foot. As at command, we raised the guns, 
lying across the saddles before us. As at 
command, too, we all broke into a gallop. 
Santos, like a sensible fellow, came back to 
meet us. 

“Where are they ?” everybody asked in 


| a breath. 


“Just over the hill,” he answered, sup- 
pressing his excitement. 

“ Are there many of them?” I asked. 

“ Caramba, senor / We cannot kill them 


Who could doubt that the victor was | all before night.” 


We gained the top of the grade, and there 
they were—not a quarter of a mile away, 
grazing slowly onward—/os demonios del 
Norte. 

To the left, under a well-grown tree, I 


| caught sight of one, solemn, sedate, magnifi- 
cent in proportion, magnificently draped in 


flying fur. He alone kept his place motion- 
less and with full front toward us, the perfect 
picture of confidence, self-collection and 
power of toughened thews in wakeful re- 
pose. In every flock of living things there 
is a sentinel who watches, a philosopher 
who thinks, a law-maker who ordains, a 
king who governs; and there they were all 
morning’s duel. I knew it all with the cer- 
tainty of intuition. 

The exceeding peacefulness of the scene 
was not lost on me, and the monitor of the 
low voice did some whispering; but—my 
blood was running races. The heart was 
beating in my throat, and the hot parch of 
the hunter’s fever was on my tongue. Pity 
there is no gauge for the measurement of a 
man’s excitement of spirit ; something of the 
kind should be our next great gift from the 
wiseacres ; and then, if the invention should 
happily be simple of reference and easy of 


| portage like a pencil or a knife, we could 


have with us always a doctor to save us from 
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apoplexies, and a guardian to say stop at 
that point in our pleasures where conscience 
is in the habit of obtruding, like the ghost at 
the banquet. 

We had no thought of strategy—scatter- 
ing, flanking, heading off had no places in 
our heads, and without an inquiry from us 
the wind continued to blow as it listed. A 
common impulse seized every man and 
communicated to every horse. A shout, 
some fierce gouging with rowels, and away 
we dashed pell-mell, guns in hand, Don 
Miguel in the lead. The startled herd, ex- 
ecuting a volt to the rear, stood a moment 
at bay. The king under the tree shook 
his crowned head, and viewed us askance. 
Ha! ha! was he scared? Or, like a vet- 
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into a machine and make study of his loco- 
motive capacities, it will be seen he was 
not made for speed. He is too weak in 
the hind-quarters, too ponderous in the 
fore; and as if the fatted hump on his 
shoulder were not a sufficient handicap of 
the poor brute, Nature fashioned his head 
after the model of a pork-barrel, and hung 


| it so low as to be directly in the way of his 


fore feet—the very reverse of a horse or a 
deer. A /ortiori,as the lawyers are so fond 
of saying, he does not leap when in flight, 
but rolls and plunges, like a porpoise at 
play. In short, there would have been 
shame everlasting in the house of Zuloaga 
if our mustangs, out-flyers of the desert 
winds, had failed to overtake the lumbering 





THE FIRST 


eran general, was he coolly counting the 


odds before resolving on battle? If, at a 
signal, his army had closed en masse 
and charged us horns down, what a 


hurry-scurrying rearward there would have 
been on our part! But no—he had 
heard the whoop of assault before, and 
knew all its significance. The pause was 
from curiosity, as natural to his kind as to a 
high-bred lady. We heard his bellow, rag- 
ged as the mot of a Mexican trumpet; then 
he went right-about ; whereat there was a 
general stampede—a blind sauve gui peut, 
which, interpreted literally, means, may the 
devil take the hindmost. Away they went, 
all alike, the king forgetful of his dignity, 
and all the queens for once at least self- 
dependent. 

Now, if the reader will resolve a buffalo 





VIEW. 


fugitives, and we did overtake them, and 
that in less than a half mile. 

I do not know what my companions did— 
a quick concentrating of self seized me, inso- 
much that I became to the world else the 
merest husk of a purpose ; the circumstances 
of the charge, those the eye catches and those 
the ear hears, looks, actions, words, yells, even 
the stirring rataplan of the horses’ drumming 
hoofs and the deep bass earth-rumble of the 
game in multitudinous flight—all failed my 
perception ; for as we drew near the chase 
one straggler claimed my attention—a 
heifer, clean built and clean of hide. 
She was running freely, and could have 
made better speed but for the slower hulks 
in her way. I had a thought that she 
might make better meat than the bigger 
specimens, and yet another, she might be 
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more easily killed; and to kill her I bent 


every faculty. 
The mustang caught the spur; forward— 


Upon coming to,—observe all the words 
imply,—I was dismounted, and in the act 
of picking up my gun. The conduct of 


close—closer—by bending in the saddle I | man was never more purely instinctive than 


could have laid hand on my prey; then, 
fully conscious that she was singled out, how 
she struggled to get away! How the mus- 
cles of her flanks swelled and knotted, in 
desperate exertion! The time came to use 
my Winchester. I selected the place to 
shoot at,—just behind the shoulder,—and 
brought the rifle down. Goodness! I was 
left of the game when, being right-handed, 
I should have gone to the right. Three 
times I tried to get aim, but in vain. I laid 
the gun across the saddle, and drew pistol 
—a Smith & Wesson, the best of revolvers 
then, yet not near as good as now; for that 
I was in place. Forward again, and closer 
in—closer—now, fire! The bullet lodged 
in the shoulder. Again, and in the heart ; 
hurrah! My horse shied; the rifle fell to 
the ground ; I barely escaped tumbling after ; 
the victim moaned, staggered, stumbled, fell. 
Aye, count me ove, and, better yet, count 
me the FIRST ONE! 





arth A ee 
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FIRE!” 


mine had been throughout. I make the 
confession without shame, for I am not of 
those who believe thought must govern and 
direct what all we do, otherwise there is no 
credit. In cases of peril bullet-swift, to wait 
on reflection is to die. Instinct moves us; 
we obey, and live. Thought implies condi- 
tions, and a final judgment upon them ; in- 
stinct implies instant action—something dull 
men are incapable of. 
Let me pass the pride and happiness of 
that triumphant moment. The fisherman 
| who has landed the traditional trout of a 
famous brook, ora ten-pound golden salmon 
| from the golden beds of the Kankakee, can 
tell you my feelings; and to enable a hunter 
to interpret for me, it is only required that 
he should have bagged a wild goose, flying 
full-quilled from the Arctics. 
The mustang was at last reduced to quiet ; 
then I looked about. The huntsmen and 
the herd were out of sight in a trough of the 
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land ahead; yells and frequent shots sig- 
naled their whereabouts. Not another car- 
cass was to be seen; I had made the first 
capture; what if it should be the only one ? 
While so thinking,—the faintest semblance 
of a selfish wish lurking under the reflection, 
—suddenly the noise ceased. Strange! 
Something had certainly occurred. I 
swung into the saddle; then up from the 
hollow rode a ranchero, coming to speak to 
me, I supposed ; he went by like a ricochet- 
ting shot. 
possessed them, only they shouted: “ Pri¢sa, 
senor! Los Indios, los Indios!” (* Make 
haste, sir! Indians, Indians !’’) 

Ah, the cursed Apaches! 

The interruption was not an agreeable one; 
in fact, the effect was decidedly chilling; 
yet I managed to control myself, and ride 
forward. The last of the rancheros passed 
in flight ; only the colonel, Don Miguel, his 
friends, and the mozes, Santos and Teodora, 
remained. I met them rising out of the 
hollow. 

“What's up now ?” 

The colonel answered coolly. 

“ The fellows say they came upon Indians 
in the grass down yonder. I think they 
are lying.” 

Don Miguel shrugged his shoulders 
nearly to the top of his head, and fairly 
hissed : 

“It is nothing, sir.” with an expression of 
contempt without an equivalent in English. 

Santos touched his hat, indicating a wish 
to speak. 

“ What is it ?” I asked him. 

“ There are no Indians there.” 

“No?” 

“ I stopped one of the men long enough 
to have him show me where the ambush 
was, and ” he laughed heartily. 

“ Well?” I said impatiently. 

“ And the buffaloes had run right over the 
place.” 

We looked at each other curiously. Don 
Miguel suggested we go see for ourselves, 
and the colonel supported him with a round 
declaration that they had taken eight or ten 
good fat cows, and he didn’t like to run 
away from them to accommodate anybody, 
much less a thieving Apache. A recon- 
noissance was determined upon. 

We rode into the hollow and up it, cau- 
tiously following the trail of the herd. 

“ Hist!” cried Santos, a little in advance. 
“ Look there!” 

We looked, and were startled. Not 
twenty yards away stood a sorrel pony 





Others appeared ; the same haste | 


| rudely housed in Indian style. At sight of 
us it raised its head and whinnied piteously. 
Santos went to it, and stooped to catch the 
lariat about its neck. 

“Jesu Christo /” he yelled as if shot. I 
thought he would roll out of his saddle. 

“ For love of God, gentlemen, come and 
see,” he next exclaimed. 

We stood not upon the order of going. 

“ Caramba /” said Don Miguel, reining 
back. 

Then the colonel blew a long whistle of 
disgust, as well he might. An Indian war- 
rior was lying face downward in the grass 
at the fore-feet of the pony—dead/ The 
stampede of the rancheros was explained. 

A worn knife, butcher’s pattern ; a hatchet, 

' such as plasterers use; a red-wood bow, 




















Lo! 


short but broad, and variously painted on 
the back; a quiver of arrows; a lance, of 
the Mexican sort; a dirty clay-pipe, in a 
dirty bag of raw tobacco, were the assets of 
the dead man. 

In the division of spoils, my friend the 
Colonel took two feathers found in the scalp- 
lock, indicative, as he was pleased to believe, 
of the high rank of the deceased. A pair 
of moccasins, taken from the saddle, fell to 
me; they were unworn, and soft as a castor 
glove. I have them yet, and keep them 
because they were beaded by the warrior’s 
love, the daughter of an arrow-maker who 
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HEART OF SORROWS. 





lives in a painted tepee off over the Sierras, 
by the loud-singing, but lonely, Gila. A 


visitor now and then comes and casts a doubt | 


upon the tale of the moccasins; but he 
always leaves me in disfavor. 

We agreed to attribute the end of the sav- 
age to ugliness, complicated with original 
sin. When the shepherds were told about 
him, they turned pale, and crossed themselves. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


They knew why he was in wait where death | 


found him, mercifully for them. 
It remains to say the discovery finished 
the hunt. We sent back, and succeeded in 


bringing the rancheros to the front again ; 
but the ardor was dead in them, even if the 
game had not been too far away. 

The Indian’s pony, seven superb buffalo 
hides, and any amount of meat, were our 
trophies. The bivouac by the esfangue that 
night was savory with the smell of roasting 
joints, and next day, when we bade adieu 


| to Don Miguel and his friends at the door of 


the house of Zuloaga, all the patios were 
beautiful with festoonery which, at the end 


| of a week, was taken down, weighed, and 


| 


divided. No one ever tasted bettercarne seca. 


HEART OF SORROWS. 


HER path breaks off; she strikes some jutting wall, 
Night-hidden, thrust across; thereby a rock, 
Light-shaken, rolls: the tumult of its fall, 
The long, long silence and the far down shock, 
Take all her breath. 


| 


“For certain I have found” (so in her heart she | 


saith) 
“The very haunts of Death.’ 


The mountain air, that should be blithe and loud, 
Blown dense with dripping vapor, doth not stir. 
She feels it cling as if it were a shroud: 
From earth and hell and heaven it covers her. 
If, fain to guide, 


And strange, converting touch of holy hands; 
In still accord 
(Upbraiding not), full gently leading thee toward 
The gardens of the Lord ?— 


“.Deep set among the fair, eternal hills: 
With entrances of balsam-dropping fir 


| And date-sustaining palm; where (since He wills) 


Some torch-upholding Seraph tread the spaces wide, | 


Yet will these shades abide. 


Howbeit she, groping, finds a stony bed— 

Not strewn upon with cones of cedar sweet, 
But ragged, sharp to hurt; there rests her head, 
And will not shrink nor gather up her feet. 

“If this may be, 
And Death, through these abysmal gates, reach 
after me, 
All may be well” (saith she). 


So waits on sleep: but still some tempest-thought, 
Flame-winged, sweeps back that billow’s soft 
advance : 
“ And is this net-work of the flesh for naught” 
(She sighs), “but to be torn at every chance? 
Or doth it keep 
Some desert-creature—ready for the outward leap, 
The rush, the tireless sweep ? 


“O, Soul (and if there be a soul!) unmeet 
For pastures green and rivers of delight! 
For thou wert cavern-born and fierce and fleet; 
A thing unclean, a prowler of the night: 
Lo, fettered fast ! 
What Power, moved by thy moans will set thee 
free, at last, 
To rove Saharas vast ? 


“No doubt the Solitudes befit thee well: 
But how if One come shining o’er the sands, 
With tranquil eyes that evermore compel, 





Thou shalt perceive, far off, the murmurous stir, 
The vestments white 
Of those melodious ones; and—shadowed safe from 
sight— 
Shalt dream thy dreams of light. 


“ Musing how wondrous are the heights of fire! 
What cool and fruitful vales their spurs secrete! 


| Awaiting, through hushed zons of desire, 


With all m 


Till thou shalt hear His voice, so loud, so sweet 
With words that rule: 
‘Arise, and enter in, thou who art white as wool, 
And let thy joy be full!’ 


“ And oh, the many streams from Lebanon! 
The pleasant winds that flow out East and West, 
From myrrh and frankincense and cinnamon! 
And oh, the beds of spice whereon to rest ! 
And oh, the King! 
Lilies and clustering flowers and vines behold 
Him bring, 
About thy feet to cling! 


“Ah, me! the anguish, the devouring haste 
Of this, my soul, to touch the hands that save! 
But if there be no gardens—if the Waste 
Stretch boundless on from empty grave to grave, 
If shriek and curse 
And wail of farthest voices, through the universe, 
An infinite woe rehearse,— 


“Thou Soul, who rendest so the fleshly net, 
Set free and to the desert-sweeps out-cast— 
noon-tide thirst upon thee yet— 
Shalt load, with desolate cries, the arid blast: 
Or crouch and wait 
Beside the bitter springs, whose waters will not 
sate 
Thine everlasting hate! 
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“But oh, to be so mocked !—where late I lay 
Choked, by that cruel Ganges thick with mire 
(Men call Love’s river!); eyelids stiff with clay, 
Flung out oft oigee. scorched in winds of fire: 
Till One passed by, 
And drew me from the flood and whispered ‘It 


I: 
Behold thou shall not die!’ 


“ How did my heart within me melt and yearn! 
What copious tears washed out my blinded 
eyes! 
Far up the silver steeps I saw Him turn, 
Then vanish—gathered to the awful skies. 
And without rest 


I followed, but to kiss some rock His feet had 


pressed, 


And be forever blest! 


“ The jostling crowds did jeer and buffet me 
Along the burning plains; at fall of night, 
Among the steep-set rocks, I shook to see 
Their olden beds up-torn by torrents white,— 
The sheer descent 
Beside whose soundless deeps I trod, fear-faint 
and spent, 
Nor found the way He went!” 


Here lifting up her voice she cries aloud: 
“ Sore-beaten by the dread four winds, that blow 
From crag to crag the fell, red-bosomed cloud— 
Oh, yet I thought to climb and near Him so! 
If still afar, 
Only to wait and worship, silent as a star, 
Where all the glaciers are.” 


Upstarting from her bed as one who hears 
Supernal sighings and remote farewells, 
With crash o 


excels ! 
I may not reach 


final bolts that lock the spheres,— | 
““O, Thou‘ Serene,” she mourns, “whose love | 


“ Engirt with deathful snares: yet hadst Thou seen, 
Before the gulfs yawned black from North to 


South, 
How had Thy tears of pity washed me clean! 
How had t felt the kisses of Thy mouth! 


Now, without doubt, 
The very gates of Hell—across the skies flung out— 
Have compassed me about! ” 


Even at the word, from ledge to crevice steals 
An undulant motion as of opening graves, 
Or influent surges, when the sea unseals 
The strong, sepulchral door of ancient caves ; 
Till, waxing bold, 
Earth sends her deantine out : 
ain rolled, 
They cleave its bases old. 


beneath the mount- 


With stroke on stroke, all down the wavering steep 


They cast this grieving one. But now a light 
Smites darkness out, from cope to center deep! 
Hurled through the white abyss in headlong 
flight— 
From mortal harms, 
The Angel of the torch, whom Death nor Hell 
alarms, 
Up-bears her in his arms. 


| She lies upon his breast like drifted snow: 


“My Lord and thine hath sent for thee” (he 
saith); 
She feels the winds of Paradise out-blow— 
Full fain is she to breathe their holy breath. 
Aloes and myrrh— 


| All the chief spices, with their wafting wings astir, 


To clasp Thy robe and weep, and of Thy lips | 


beseech 
Their honey-dropping speech ;— 


Divinely comfort her. 
Such need hath soaring Love—the heavens make 


way ; 
With all their stars they vanish as a scroll! 
The King’s pavilions—beautiful are they : 
Behold, with sweets, He satisfies her soul! 
But I, less white, 
Among the clefts of rocks, with creatures of the 
night, 
Hide me in sore affright. 
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THE word home has a pleasant sound. 
Indeed, one of the best signs of the times is 
a growing regard for home adornment. 
Practical considerations of simple comfort 
and show have long received too exclusive 
attention ; but as we settle down more and 
more into a mature nation, the pleasantness 
of home gains in importance. In other 


words, our homes are becoming more char- 
acteristic, because we are learning duly to 
esteem and study them. They picture more 
truly the mind of the occupant or owner, 
because the occupant or owner is becoming 
more truly their architect and creator. 
Doubtless fashion attracts many to this | 


work, and makes vague enthusiasm the im- 
pelling motive, rather than love of art. 
But such motives or impulses are not alto- 
gether deplorable. Societies for the en- 
couragement of decorative art flourish 
and grow strong. Hard times develop 
latent talent that would have otherwise lain 
fallow ; and all things conspire to favor the 
advancement of home art. Then how 
home-like and refined and beautiful this work 
is making our houses! We may be very 
superficial nowadays,—very much inclined 
to run about the world; but surely our 
fathers, with all their domestic virtues, 
never had such lovely homes. Pretty de- 
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vices in furniture, hangings, and a hundred 
simple things are noticeable every where as the 
work of the ladies and gentlemen of the house. 


Native taste, genius, association, and instinct- | 


ive imitation, all combine to develop the true 
home artist. Yet models we must have, and 
principles we must recognize, and this in spite 
of the fact that most excellent work is done 
without conscious application of principles. 
Query : Does not this unconscious application 
of principles partake of the nature of genius ? 
Let it be what it may, however, ordinary mor- 
tals, in their artistic struggles, are greatly 
helped by a few practical rules. Confiding in 
this belief, we ask a similar interest in both 
principles and practice of a definite, though 
not generally accepted, species of home art. 
We assert, in other words, that home art 
should not confine itself within doors, but 
should exert its influence on the immediate 
neighborhood of the house. Some of the 
most delightful hours of home life are spent 
on the piazza or lawn. It is, moreover, a 
pleasant hospitality that offers attractions on 
the lawn to the passer-by. But the sover- 
eign difficulty that stands in the way of good 
lawn-planting, and especially of good lawn- 


planting for small places, is a wide-spread | 
Numerous streets | 


ignorance of lawn plants. 
and shops offer instructive lessons to the dec- 
orator of the house and its contents. Hun- 


dreds of homes present tasteful examples of | 


artistic work of many kinds. The study of 
lawn-planting, however, seems strangely neg- 
lected. Yet why is it? 
able examples to be found in parks or 
nurseries ? And if there are, why do not 
people study them ? 

There are doubtless many who visit or 
communicate with such places, but how is it 
generally done? If they visit, they do it 
hastily and learn little. If they communi- 
cate, it is to ask whether some plant which 
has struck their fancy can be _ had. 
Whether it suits any position on their 
grounds they do not consider, and perhaps 
do not care. In like manner parks are 
looked over. They are but seldom studied. 
Now, if we are to have good work, the 
workman, or at least the deviser of the 
work, must know his material. You see, we 
are assuming that the lawn-planter of small 
places is also the owner. 
can the owner of any small place afford 
a gardener of taste and knowledge; and 


the charm, moreover, of this peculiar spe- | 
cies of work is its unprofessional character. | 


It must have originality, variety, and no 


hackneyed forms, if it is to be of the best | 
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Are there no profit- | 


Seldom, indeed, | 





type. We hesitate, therefore, to fix any- 
thing like arbitrary rules, for fear they may 
be misunderstood and adhered to slavishly. 
Yet there are practical considerations and 
| desirable artistic results growing out of the 
nature of plants that necessitate the use of 
rules. We cannot, of course, properly 
treat of the habits of plants in a short paper, 
nor of the rules that govern their employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, it will be our endeavor 
to set forth intelligibly a few important 
suggestions concerning the employment of 
these habits in general. We may illustrate 
them also by applying them to ordinary 
grounds. Lawn-planting for small places, as 
we propose it for popular employment, is a 
simple harmonious arrangement for the ex- 
hibition of individual plants. No one need 
fear, either, that the application of this prin- 
ciple will mar the effect of properly con- 
structed masses. 

The treatment of surfaces, or, in other 
words, grading, we leave to the department 
of the landscape architect or engineer. We 
suggest only that in every case grading be 
reduced to a minimum by always, if possi- 
ble, employing inequalities of surface as a 
feature of the lawn. This will afford means 
of varying and increasing effects and at the 
| same time save expense. Such methods, 

indeed, are not only economical, but based 
on sound principles of art. 

One of the most important considerations 
in planting a lot is the disposition of shrub- 
bery and trees about the lawn in a way 
that will secure broad, open spaces of turf. 

| These groups of shrubbery or trees should 
be arranged on the more prominent curves 
of walks about entrance gates, or the outer 
boundaries of the place. The object in 
view will be partly to secure the above- 
| mentioned open spaces of turf, but chiefly 
to vary the effects and produce sudden, un- 
expected .views. We should also seek to 
convey the idea that the path leads through 
the midst of a natural and picturesque 
group. These devices and the creation of 
vistas will tend to give the place an appear- 
ance of greater size than is actually the 
case. It need scarcely be said that the 
_ curves of all the walks should be easy and 
| flowing. Our sense of the graceful requires 
it, and practical experience proves its cor- 
rectness. A horse, when taking the wagon 
directly to a given point without special 
guidance, always follows these long, easy 
curves. Indeed, the inexperienced driver 
| is often bothered by the short curves of a 
circular road. 
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A very general principle is always to | 


employ rhododendrons, hardy azaleas, Jap- 
anese maples and other choice dwarf 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs directly 
about the house or on the walks near by. 
About the outskirts of the lawn, the en- 
trance gates and junction of paths, may be 
massed the larger growing shrubbery and 
trees. They will serve to frame in the 
landscape, or to shut out undesirable views. 
We refer, of course, to medium-sized places 
of an acre or less. Within the skirting 
plantations of such places, few, if any, 
trees of large size should be used. Indeed, 
two or three elms, oaks or lindens will come 
in time to occupy large sections of what 
should be entirely open space. Trees in 
great number, moreover, tend to make the 
plot look small and monotonous and the 
turf moss-grown and sparse. A few second- 
class trees, here and there, relieve and 
enrich the lawn without interfering with the 
effect of larger shrubbery. Large trees may 
be allowed at intervals on the extreme cor- 
ners and outer boundaries to frame in the 
picture and diversify the contour and sky- 
line of exterior shrub groups. Sanitary con- 
ditions likewise demand a similar arrange- 
ment. 

The position of the house also requires 
study. If space and full effect is desired, 
and no local peculiarities bar, it should be 
placed on one side so as to mass in a single 
lawn as much land as possible. This will 
broaden and enlarge generally the effect of 
the place. All fences should be screened 
more or less with shrubbery or hedges, 
although the last, as generally used, are 
formal and therefore objectionable. Fur- 
thermore, few, if any, architectural adorn- 
ment, such as statues, vases etc., should be 
allowed. They are pretentious, artificial 
and not in keeping with a natural style of 
landscape gardening. In the highly artifi- 
cial gardenesque or geometric style they 
have, of course their place, but of this we 
do not speak, as it is ill fitted for small 
rural homes. Summer-houses, gates and 
arbors, rock-work and water-falls (the last 
two in secluded nooks) must be employed 
in the places under consideration to give 
whatever variety is desired other than trees 
and grass. 

Another special point to be studied is 
the preservation of pleasing views, or vistas 
in neighboring grounds. They may be 


framed in with attractive groups, which may 
at the same time plant out disagreeable, 
ungraceful objects. 


Provide, at least, one 
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open range or view throughout the greatest 
depth of the lot, but not exactly through the 
center line. A line, for instance, from the 
middle of the section adjoining the public 
road to the extreme corner in the rear is 
more desirable than several short vistas 
only. This tends greatly to increase the 
sense of novelty and distance, and lessens 
any apparent stiffness. 

If the division fence must be kept up 
between adjoining lots, and no common 
lawn used, this fence should be also adorned 
with deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs. These may be planted, if desired, 
at intervals to retain attractive glimpses and 
vistas as above suggested. 

In all groups which define boundaries of 
the place, special care should be taken to 
avoid uniform horizon lines. Vary them 
with a few spire-like trees now and then,— 
birches, cypresses, etc.,.—which should also 
mark informally the corners of the lot, and 


| complete, as it were, the frame of the pict- 


ure. What we mean by informally is an 
avoidance of regular intervals or geometric 
arrangement. 

As a rule, also, never plant a large, dark 
evergreen in front of, and very near, a brill- 
iant, light-colored, deciduous tree, for thus 
planted it will dwarf and weaken the effect 
of the latter. On some lawns, however, a 
few massive dark evergreens may be used with 
effect in the extreme, and, if possible, north- 
west corner of the lot. They will protect and 
give character to the place, and heighten the 
effect of the deciduous trees. A striking 
contrast may be obtained by interspersing a 
few white birches among, and in front of, these 
evergreens. They will serve, in this case, 
to brighten the picture both winter and sum- 
mer,—though usually we prefer not to mix 
evergreen and deciduous trees. This har- 
monious and contrasting disposition of color 
requires careful study, and even perhaps a 
natural gift. For instance, it is better to 
introduce gay, bright colors in well-judged 
proportions. A few bright flowers of deep 
red, blue or yellow, will have a better effect 
dispersed here and there about the lawns 
than in one great mass. Introduce them, 
so that by means of their different natures 
there will be always during the season a few 
gay points in the picture. 

The turf borders of walks must present a 
true curve, and both sides be on a level. 
Their height should not be more than two 
inches or less than one. Great depth of 
border utterly destroys the effect of a walk. 

Lawns generally—for we will say this 
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much of grading—should never be reduced 
to a perfect level. They should be raised 
about two feet in the center, or the surface 
will have the appearance of a hollow. The 
side lawn should generally assume a more 
or less slight incline toward the division 
fence. The rear lawn, if there is any of 
considerable relative size, should be graded 
if possible, in like manner with the front. 
Of course, special conditions will vary any 
such rules. Their simple object is to increase 
the variety and thereby produce a more 
pleasing and natural effect. All this, more- 
over, gives the place a larger and more 
picturesque appearance. In of- 
fering these few principles of 
an art capable of producing so 
many diversified effects, we 
have endeavored to be suffi- 
ciently intelligible to secure 
their easy application. Lan- 
guage, however, must neces- 
sarily lack sometimes in clear- 
ness and picturesque force. 
We therefore present on the 
next page a design which fairly 
illustrates the simpler forms of 
lawn-planting as it should be 
exercised on small lots. 

The first point that has 
been, and must always be, 
carefully studied is the loca- 
tion of the house in such man- 
ner as to keep as much of the 
lawn together as_ possible. 
Here the house is placed as it should be, 
near one side. 
on the north or west of the lot, thereby 
securing the better protection for shrubs and 
flowers. 

Immediately about the house are gathered 
singly or in groups rare and choice decidu- 


ous and evergreen shrubbery, such as hy- | 


drangeas, hardy azaleas, Japanese maples 
and the many beautiful dwarf conifers. 
These are so arranged as to produce the 
most varied and favorable effect of color 
and form of which the plants are capable. 
It is usually necessary to thus retain only 
low-growing plants close to the house, for 
in this way only can the full architectural 
effect of the structure be secured. The ex- 


quisite and delicate attractions of choice 
plants demand also a position near the 
house where they can be easiest seen. 
Any curve of the paths nearly adjoining 
a building may be thus ornamented, for the 
small size of the plants will leave all views 
and vistas unobstructed,—as important a 
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| point to be 
| looked after as 
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If feasible it should also be | 
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It will be therefore noticed that even 
the less immediate neighborhood of the house 
is left unplanted with large-sized shrubs or 
even second-class trees. The main feature 
of the place must evidently be the house, 
and therefore in devising prominent vistas 
and near or distant views we must take our 
stand at or not far from this point. Minor 
stand-points may of course be taken when 
some special effect is desired. Failure to 
contrive the landscape or grouping from 
these established stand-points often weakens 
if it does not spoil lawn-planting, which is 
otherwise good and effective. 

The curves of the walks or foot-paths are 
long and easy, reaching their destination in 
a natural and pleasing manner. All the 
junctions of paths and the main curves are 
planted with shrubbery in an irregular and 
informal manner. Furthermore, they are usu- 
ally arranged with a view to suggesting the 
idea that the path is winding through single 
masses of flowers. It is not proposed in 
this plan to reserve any space for a vegetable 
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garden, not only for want of room, but 
because it is notorious that vegetables thus 
grown are very expensive and troublesome. 
If exercise in gardening pursuits is desired, 
the same amount and a similar kind of 
work may be had in the culture of trees and 
shrubs as in that of vegetables with more 
generally satisfactory results. All necessary 
objects, not interesting in a picturesque way, 
such as drying-ground, entrance to the rear 
of buildings, tool-sheds etc., are shut out 
with deciduous shrubs. The front of these 
hedges or belts of shrubbery may be diversi- 
fied by planting here and there occasional 
choice specimens. 

The extreme end of the grounds may be 
also entered, if desired, by a path which 
should wind among shrubbery in somewhat 
obscure fashion, and come out suddenly 
on the lawn. The approach or entrance to 
the house is, in this case, somewhat formal 
and straight, for the sake of convenience, 
which must at times overrule considerations 
of beauty. It is well planted with shrubbery, 
however, to relieve all stiffness and vary the 
straight line. This system also introduces 
the pleasant element of surprise, as the full 
effect of the lawn is only presented after the 
place has been fairly entered. Flowing, 
gracefullines, with one exception, are retained 
everywhere, especially in the vistas that ex- 
tend off to the full depth of the lot. On 
the most extended side, the vista takes a 





| slanting direction across a croquet-ground, 





| reached by a winding path and fronted by 


a summer-house in the extreme corner. This 
simple, inexpensive rustic structure—shown 
in the lawn-planting study—looks out toward 
the house over the croquet-ground, down 
the most attractive vista of the place. About 
it should climb vines, honeysuckles, etc., 
and cluster flowering shrubs. The entire 
feature is finely crowned and _ perfected 
by associating with it a slender, drooping, 
cut-leaved birch, with tender gray or light- 
green foliage and gleaming white bark. It 
will thus form one of the corner posts, or 
prominent points that define the outline of 
the picture, and, at the same time, constitute 
a most interesting and picturesque termina- 
tion for a walk. One such feature is almost 
enough for a small place. Architecture 
should be confined, as a rule, to the house 
structure, and the lawn devoted to plants. 
Even rock-work, except in peculiar spots, 
has hardly a place on any small lawn, for 
reasons that should be obvious. Whatever 
portion of the summer-house appears from 
among the vines and surrounding foliage 
shows a rustic, graceful, and solid structure. 
Simple rustic seats may, of course, be erected 
in suitable positions, but should not be made 
architecturally prominent. As a rule, how- 
ever, chairs may be carried from the porch 
or veranda to any spot on so small a place. 
The planting on the walks directly fronting 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LAWN-PLANTING. 


1, Large deciduous trees and specimen lawn trees; 2, trees of moderate growths; 3, deciduous shrubs of moderate growths ; 


4, rare and dwarf deciduous and 
four feet apart,—small 
feet apart. 


shrubs t 


m shrubs; 7, evergreen trees. 
hree feet apart —hedge plants two 
Rules to be varied somewhat, according 


Large shrubs 


to the nature of the plant used. 
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the summer-house should be made specially 
attractive by the employment of choice and 
dwarf trees and shrubs. The simple design 
of using a summer-house at all, has been to 
increase, within safe limits, the picturesque 
effect of the place, and to lend that portion 
of the scene a cozy, home-like aspect. In- 
deed, we have sought to give the entire place 
a similar natural appearance. Good lawn- 
planting should make it look, not as if it 
had been constructed in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but as if it had grown there, out 
of the special needs of the plants and of 
those expecting to enjoy them. Please note 
that we make most prominent the neces- 
sities of the plant. They must receive 
first attention, when the best effects will fol- 
low in due course. Landscape architects 
are, perhaps, liable to fall into the habit of 
regarding plants as they would bricks or 
stones. An edifice of landscape architecture 
cannot be erected exactly as one chooses. 
Plants have their freaks and peculiarities in 
different positions, which even practical ex- 
perience can scarcely foresee. 

Beware of using on small places large- 
growing trees, and even on the outer boun- 
dary employ them sparsely. All such trees, 


like the Norway spruce or white pine, be- | 


come in a few years independent of their 
crowding mass, more or less unsightly for 
limited inclosures and necessarily close in- 
spection. There should be an exact pro- 


portion between the size of a place and the | 
eventual size—say in ten years—of all plants | 


used for ornamenting it. For this reason, 
the rapid-growing, deciduous shrubs, with 
their wonderful variety of foliage and flow- 
ers and their moderate growth, are well 
adapted for small places. They not only 
attain moderate size, but can be duly re- 
strained for many years by pruning. There 
are, also, many beautiful dwarf evergreen 
trees and shrubs well suited for lawn-planting 
on a small scale. Indeed, such plants may 
be kept, by pruning both root and branches 
intelligently, within a height of five feet for 
near a score of years. 

It seems almost absurd to say that 
ornamental plants in their entire variety 
and special aptitudes for lawn-planting 
should be carefully studied by the lawn- 
planter. Nevertheless, many so-called ex- 
perts seem to lose sight of the fact. With 


knowledge, however, and a cultivated taste, 
most delightful results can be obtained on a 
small lot by an outlay ranging from $100 to 
$300, depending on the amount of choice 
plants used. Grading and fences are con- 


siderations governed by special conditions, 
and cannot, therefore, be taken into a gen- 
eral and typical estimate. This hardly seems 
an extravagant sum to devote to the exterior 
adornment of a home that has probably cost 
at least $4,000 for the building, and $2,000 
more for a simple and tasteful furnishing. 
The general impression is widely spread 
abroad that the accomplishment of artistic 
effects in lawn-planting on small places, if 
possible at all, must be expensive and elab- 
orate. Perhaps the idea comes from the 
fact that our parks and grand show places 
afford almost the only instances of artistic 
lawn-planting, and they, of course, are ex- 
pensive. The lawn-planting efforts, more- 
over, of the jobbing gardener or owner of 
the place, are generally crude and based on 
no settled principles of art. It is this, per- 
haps, that gains credence for the belief that 
landscape gardening, as a picturesque art, is 
not only expensive, but does not suit small 
places. People may not state such ideas 
definitely to themselves; but they clearly 
demonstrate, by practice, a conscious or un- 
conscious belief in their truth. 

It has been, therefore, our desire to enun- 
ciate a few simple and important consider- 
ations of an art too much neglected, and to 
exemplify them practically from a plan in- 
tended for execution in a simple and inex- 
pensive manner. There are necessarily 
many features and details, not here treated, 
that may be introduced on small places with 
much effect and without transgressing any 
fundamental rules of lawn-planting. We 
desire, however, to utter, before concluding, 
yet another warning against attempting too 
much when once we assume the artistic 
stand-point. Care for the proper exhibition 
and health of the plants themselves must 
be, after all, the prime consideration, in pur- 
suance of which we cannot go far astray. 

The_rural adornment of the exterior of 
homes may rightfully demand and is re- 
ceiving increased attention. It is improve- 
ment of taste in the same line, as that 
encouraged for the decoration of interiors, 
in that they both form important elements 
of home life. Unfortunately, many peo- 
ple have a way of regarding such work as 
requiring greater skill than is actually the 
case. It is really less difficult and expen- 
sive in proportion to the results obtained 
than most other forms of home art. 

Valuable suggestions relating to the fore- 
going remarks have been kindly afforded 
by Mr. J. Weidenmann, author of “ Beau- 
tifying Country Homes.” 
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BAYARD TAYLOR. 


(Diep DECEMBER 19, 1878.) 


Can one so strong in hope, so rich in bloom 
That promised fruit of nobler worth than all 
He yet had given, drop thus with sudden fall ? 
The busy brain no more its worth resume ? 

Can Death for life so versatile find room ? 

Still must we fancy thou mayst hear our call 
Across the sea, with no dividing wall 
More dense than space to interpose its doom. 

Ah then—farewell, young-hearted, genial friend ! 
Farewell, true poet, who didst grow and build 
From thought to thought still upward and still new. 

Farewell, unsullied toiler in a guild 
Where some defile their hands, and where so few 
With aims as pure strive faithful to the end. 

CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


“More than once I have met death, but without fear! Nor do I fear now! Without being able 
to demonstrate it, I KNow that my soul cannot die! * * Indeed, to me the infinite is far more 
comprehensible than the finite!” 


These words occur in a letter of Bayard Taylor’s to me, written not many weeks before his death. 
They have suggested the following sonnet: 


“Orr have I fronted Death, nor feared his might !— 

To me immortal, this dim Finite seems 

Like some waste low-land, crossed by wandering streams 

Whose clouded waves scarce catch our yearning sight: 
Clearer by far, the imperial Infinite !— 

Though its ethereal radiance only gleams 

In exaltations of majestic dreams, 

Such dreams portray God’s heaven of heavens aright!” 


Thou blissful Faith! that on death’s imminent brink 
Thus much of heaven’s mysterious truth hast told! 
Soul-life aspires, though all the stars should sink ;— 
Not vain our loftiest Instinct’s upward stress,— 
Nor hath the immortal Hope shone clear and bold, 
To quench at death, his torch in Nothingness! 
PauL HamiLTon HAYNE. 


Not lost “untimely”! Rounded, full, complete— 
A jewel cut and polished to its place— 

A strain of music meet for heavenly space— 
His life went forth immortal joy to meet. 

His work was done. At prime of years his feet 
Passed on before us; while our dazzled eyes 
Beheld the radiance linger o’er the skies 
Where he had vanished on the golden street. 

Our Brother! loving as he was beloved. 

Our Bayard! rich in every knightly grace. 
Our Scholar! brilliant still, and great, where moved 
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THE “SUMNER ALCOVE,”’ HARVARD LIBRARY. 


The masters of the world—before his face 
Who bent their laureled brows; as when, approved, 
A prince among his peers assumes his place. 


Above his dust let bright-eyed daisies bloom ; 
Let cheerful red-breast robins hourly sing ; 
Let laughter of the happy children ring, 
For whom the sleeper’s heart made tender room. 
Shut out the mold, the darkness, and the gloom; 
Bring sunshine there with morning’s earliest ray ; 
Let sunsets store their bars of gold away 
To brighten last above his storied tomb. 
Crowd back the tears that he would grieve should flow 
Where he is resting ’neath his burial sod; 





Let greater love than dropping tears can show 
Submissive smile beneath the bitter rod. 

He walks, with kingly mien and crownéd brow, 

In angel-stature of the sons of God! 


MarRiE Mason. 


A GLANCE INTO THE “SUMNER ALCOVE,” HARVARD LIBRARY. 


Mr. SUMNER so truly valued books, and 
welcomed so eagerly every addition to his 
treasures, that little by little, through auction 
sales or gifts of friends, he succeeded in 
acquiring a very rich collection. The more 
remarkable books form, however, only about 
a tenth of all that he bequeathed to Harvard 
College. The rest are such as one might 
expect to find in the library of an American 
man of letters, who was, at the same time, 
an antislavery worker, a lawyer, a statesman, 
and the friend of many authors. Many are 
gifts to him from the writers, now living and 
distinguished. There are a few worn school- 
books and well-thumbed dictionaries ; and 
there are classics given him as prizes when 
a boy, or as testimonials of affection from 
friends in his maturer years. 

In an edition of Gibbon are the words : 
« Awarded to Chas. Sumner, as a Prize for 
a Latin Poem and an English Theme, at the 
Public Latin School. Aug. 1826,” and in a 
boyish hand below is added, “ Charles Sum- 
ner.” 

“ Prize awarded to Charles Sumner for a 
translation from Sallust and from Ovid, at 
the Pub. Lat. School. B.A. Gould, Master 


Boston 1824,” is written on the fly-leaf of a | 


copy of Pope’s “ Translation of the Iliad.” 
This Mr. George Sumner took with him to 
Troy, and he filled the fly-leaves with mem- 
oranda of his visit, attaching to them two 





little sprigs, one from the plain between the | 


Simois and Scamander, the other from the 
“ mound of Patroclus.” 

A copy of Judge Story’s “ Commentaries,” 
given to Mr. Sumner by the sculptor Story, 
has on the margins many pencil-marks, which 
suggest how often the senator referred to 
these volumes. There is also a Horace, 
in soft red morocco, whose fly-leaf tells how 
it passed from Governor Gore’s library, 
through Judge Story’s, to Mr. Sumner. 

Beccaria’s “ Crimes and Punishments,” in 
its original Italian, has the manuscript note 
by Mr. Sumner: “ He who has not read it 
is neither fit to make laws nor to administer 
them when made. din. Rev., 1821.” 
Similar commentaries by Mr. Sumner on 
other books show his estimation of their 
authors and his reverence for worth; and 
thus is the molding of his own character 
pleasantly revealed. 

About a hundred volumes of bound pam- 
phlets, on subjects connected with his life- 
long warfare, attract one in the same way. 
Arbitration, peace, foreign relations, Cuba, 
Russia, and especially the slavery struggle, 
are all represented. The picture of his life 
is here, as he met each issue; and, now that 
the fight is over, while we read the history 
of his conflict with opposing thought, a 
pathos, absorbing aud ennobling, lingers 
around these battle-stained weapons. 

Among the books of interest aside from 
Mr. Sumner’s ownership, is an Ossian in 
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two volumes. It was printed in 1806, and 
is not an uncommon edition; but this copy 
belonged to Lord Byron. Heseems to have 
read and loved the poem as our own Jeffer- 
son did, and has covered the fly-leaves and 
other blank spaces with reflections, inviting 
alike to the student of Ossian and of Byron. 
In each volume he has written his name, 
simply “ Byron.” His handwriting is easy 
and graceful; and the fly-leaves and many 
margins have comments, such as the follow- 


ing : 


“ The early and uncultivated periods of society in 
which the age of Ossian must undoubtedly be ranked 
—were most favorable to the display of original 
poetical genius—Such a period will always be found 
to have the happiest influence on sentimental and 
descriptive poetry—whether sublime or pathetic— 
tho’ it must likewise be granted that civilized life will 
for the most part introduce a greater variety of inci- 
dents and character into poetical composition.” 


The punctuation of this paragraph shows 
the short dash which Byron uses freely in 
all these comments instead of a comma, and 
often, also, instead of a period. 

At the close of the first volume, Byron 
turns Ossian’s poetry into his own, in the 
following lines, which have never been pub- 
lished : 


“A Version of Ossian’s Address to the Sun. 
From his poem Carthon. 


O thou! who rollest in yon azure field, 

Round as the orb of my forefather’s shield, 
Whence are thy beams? From what eternal store 
Dost thou, O Sun! thy vast effulgence pour ? 
In awful grandeur, when thou movest on high, 
The stars start back and hide them in the sky, 
The pale moon sickens in thy brightening blaze, 
And in the water’s wave avoids thy gaze. 
Alone thou shinest forth, for who can rise 
Companion to thy splendour in the skies! 

The mountain oaks are seen to fall away, 
Mountains themselves by length of days decay, 
With ebbs and flows in the rough ocean tost, 
In heaven the moon is for a season lost, 

But thou, amidst the fullness of thy joy, 

The same art ever—blazing in the sky! 

When tempests wrap the world from pole to ae 
When vivid lightnings flash, and thunders roll, 
Thou, far above their utmost fury borne, 
Look’st forth in beauty—laughing them to scorn! 
But vainly now on me thy beauties blaze, 
Ossian no longer can enraptured gaze! 
Whether at morn in lucid lustre 

On eastern clouds thy yellow tresses play, 

Or else at eve, in radiant glory drest, 

Thou tremblest at the portals of the west, 

I see no more! But don mayst fail at length, 
Like Ossian lose thy beauty and thy strength, 
Like him, but for a season, in thy sphere 

To shine with splendour—then to disappear ! 
Thy years shall have an end, and then no more 
Bright thro’ the world enlivening radiance pour, 
But sleep within thy clouds, and fail to rise, 


Heedless when morning calls thee to the skies!” | 





One of the early editions of Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” 1733, or, rather, only the first 
epistle of the Essay, has some very interest- 
ing manuscript corrections and alterations 
by the poet that show the careful pruning 
the poem had before it took its place among 
the classics. Many of the variations are 
merely verbal and more interesting to the 
student of composition than to the general 
reader; but, again, the change is in form 
and order, and is quite worth comparison 
with the standard copy. 

From the twentieth line this old folio 
reads : 


“ Thro’ Worlds unbounded tho’ the God be known; 
’Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

Of this vast Frame the Bearings, and the Ties, 
The strong Connections, nice Dependencies, 

And Centres just, has thy pervading Soul 

Look’d thro’? Or can a part contain the Whole ? 


Is the great Chain that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 
He who thro’ vast Immensity can pierce, 


7. * * 7 


May tell, why Heav’n has made us as we are. 


When the proud Steed shall know why Man re- 
strains 

His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains; 

When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Now wears a Garland, an Aigyptian God; 

Then shall Man’s Pride and Dateees comprehend 

His Action’s, Passion’s, Being’s, Use and End; 

Why doing, suff’ring, check’d, impell’d; and why 
This Hour a Slave, the next a Deity? 
Presumptuous Man!”’ etc.— 


to the line: 
“Tis but a part we see and not a whole.” 


These lines and many others are altered 
by interlineation, erasures, and rewriting to 
nearly their present form. Many couplets 
Pope has erased, but, nevertheless, has not 
discarded altogether, but used elsewhere in 
the poem ; the two fine references to the 
delicate instinct of the spider and of the 
bee are in reverse order ; the lines: 


“ How /nstinct varies! what a Hog may want, 
Compar’d with thine, half-reas’ning Elephant! ” 


are changed to: 


“ How /nstinct varies, in the groveling swine, 
Compar’d, half-reas’ning Elephant, with thine! ”’ 


The study of the whole is very interesting, 
and one cannot have the least doubt that he 
sees the genuine working of the poet’s own 
mind; the imputation so often cast upon 
autographs, that they suggest forgery, can- 
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not rest with any weight here. Indeed, 
De Quincey would have us think that Pope 
spent the greater part of his last years in 
trying to perfect the Essay, “stringing his 
aphoristic thoughts like pearls, having no 
relation to each other but that of contiguity,” 
“a work, which, when finished, was not even 
begun; whose arches wanted their key- 
stones ; whose parts had no coherency ; and 
whose pillars, in the very moment of being 
thrown open to public view, were already 
crumbling into ruins.” 

A copy of “ Pindar,” now bound in red 
morocco, once belonged to Milton. It is 
filled with his manuscript notes on the mar- 
gin, mostly references to Latin and Greek 
authors, a closely written commentary, with 
a full index to these references at the end. 
A peculiar interest attaches to the volume 
from the dates of purchase and study given 
in it. On the top of the title page is writ- 
ten, “ Nouemb. 15° 1629,” and at the end 
of the book, “Jun: 17 1630 et Sept: 28 
1630 Aoga [sic] cw ew.” Thus, in those 
days, when students and tutors had fled 
from the plague, the young genius was 
quietly reading a Greek classic and filling 
the broad margins with his annotations, 
showing surprising scholarship for an under- 
graduate at Cambridge University. 

In this connection a copy of the first 
edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” is 
worth notice, not for any manuscript addi- 
tions by the great author, but for its biblio- 
graphical value. The great epic, as is well 
known, almost went begging, at first, for 
purchasers. Milton sold the copyright in 
1667 to the book-seller, Samuel Simmons, 
and in that year the first edition was printed. 
But before Mr. Simmons could sell all the 
copies he changed the title-page many times, 
or added other preliminary leaves, until there 
are now enumerated by Lowndes, in his 
manual of 1867, eight variations of this 
first edition, dated 1667 or 1668. This 
copy of Mr. Sumner’s seems to be still 
another, for it is not identical with any of 
the eight. 

One cherished memento is a thin, black 
morocco volume, lettered in gilt, “ Last 
paper subscribed by John Quincy Adams.” 
This tells, however, but part of the story of 
the MSS. within the cover. There is, first, 
a letter from Mr. Adams just before he en- 
tered college, to Mr. William Cranch, then 
at Cambridge. It is pleasant reading, 


ardent, affectionate, with the fervor of a 
youth’s impatience, written in the same 
distinct hand in which the papers of his 











maturer years were penned. ‘The lines on 
the “last paper” are the following, whose 
clear chirography nevertheless betrays a 
hand trembling with age and weakness : 


“To The Muse of History Perched on her Clock- 
Wheeled and winged Car over the front door of the 
Hall of the House of Representatives of The United 
States. 

Muse! quit thy Car! come down upon the floor! 
And with thee bring that volume in thy hand. 
Tap, with thy marble knuckles at the door, 

And take at a Reporter’s desk thy stand. 

Send round thy album and collect a store 

Of autographs from Rulers of the Land. 

Invite each Solon to subscribe his name, 

A Self-recorded Candidate for Fame.” 


Then, last, is a letter from Mr. C. H. 
Brainard to Mr. Sumner, which gives the 
peculiar history of the piece of paper con- 
taining the above stanza. A few weeks 
before his last illness, Mr. Adams had com- 
plied with the request of Mr. Brainard for a 
copy of the verses, but had not signed his 
name. Mr. Brainard says: 


“On the morning of the day when he was sud- 
denly attacked by paralysis as he sat at his desk in 
the fall of Representatives, I observed as I passed 
by him that he had just appended his signature to 
the poem, the ink being hardly dry. He was then 
listening to a speech by Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, and 
not wishing to disturb him I concluded to wait 
until the close of the speech before calling upon him 
for the manuscript. A few minutes after, I was 
startled by the cry, ‘Mr. Adams is dying!’ ” 


Mr. Adams, it will be remembered, lived 
only a day or two after this attack. Mr. 
C. F. Adams, after his father’s death, 
“placed the precious MS.” in Mr. Brain- 
ard’s hands, and Mr. Brainard adds: 


“T have treasured it with jealous care, and now 
take great pleasure in entrusting it to your keeping, 
as I know of no one else who will value it so 
highly.” 


Another choice manuscript is inclosed 
in bright red morocco covers. It is a sheet 
of letter paper containing, in Burns’s bold 
writing, his “Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled” on two pages, and on the other two 
the letter which accompanied it to his pa- 
tron and friend, the Earl of Buchan. The 
lines have the title: “ Bannockburn—Bruce 
to his troops. Tune, Louis Gordon.” The 
two introductory stanzas, as given in some 
collections, are of later date, for here the 
poem begins directly with the address, 
“‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” This 
little poem was written in September, 1793, 
for Mr. George Thomson’s collection of 
Scottish airs, and first sent to him with the 
fourth line short, adapted to the tune, “ Hey 

















tuttie taitie.” As Thomson objected to the 


meter and proposed “ Lewie Gordon,” 
Burns acceded and lengthened the last line 
to suit. This copy, sent to Lord Buchan 
in 1794, is thus changed. 

“Tho. Gray” is ‘written in a small, neat 
character across the vignette of an old folio. 
The margins of nearly every page, closely 
filled with explanations and notes, reveal 
the poet as a painstaking investigator. He 
was, in fact, an amateur antiquarian, so to 
speak, and took great interest at one time 
in his life in all voyages and travels. The 
habit of careful research and minute anno- 
tations on his books was remarkably illus- 
trated at the sale of his books by auction, in 
1845. Since then there has been another 
sale as late as 1854. It is no wonder that 
at last one book should have strayed so far 
away as this one has! But apart from 
Gray’s autographs, this volume, “ Novus 
Orbis,” is interesting. Itsdateis1537. Itisa 
collection of descriptions of the New World 
and voyages thither, in Latin translations of 
Columbus, Vespucius, Peter Martyr, etc. 

Rare as it is, yet this old book is not so 
scarce as another little volume which Mr. 
Sumner owned. This is only a fragment 
of a small quarto, Waldsee-Miiller’s “ Cos- 
mographiz Introductio” (the September 
edition of 1507). In it the name America 
was first suggested for this continent, “a 
fourth part of the world, which, because 
Americus found it, should be called Ameri- 
gen, as the land of Americus or America,” 
etc. This idea was acted on by other 
friends of Vespucius, and the name in time 
became fixed. 

By the side of this old work must be 
mentioned a map, engraved by Johannes 
Ruysch and supposed to have accompanied 
a copy of the Geographia (1508) of Ptol- 
emy Claudius. It is drawn on Mercator’s 
projection, but as if the earth were a cone 
instead of a cylinder. So that, as it lies 
before the eye, it is in the form of a semi- 
circle with the diameter (running through 
Asia) at the top, on which are marked the 
degrees of latitude. A few islands take the 
place of North America, and a little bit of 
the northern and eastern coast of South 
America is given. On a scroll at the west 
is a satisfactory explanation: “ mec usgue 
in tempore hoc longius quam ad hune termi- 
num perlustrarunt ideo hic imperfecta relin- 
quitur,’ etc. It makes a strange impression, 
this “ ¢erra sancti crusis” represented off in 
one corner of the great world, oddly dis- 
proportioned and still more strangely shaped. 
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It almost seems, while looking at the care- 
fully traced outlines, as if our great country 
and all its neighbor republics and friends 
had actually grown out of this small “ “/erra 
incognita” of the fifteenth century, increas- 
ing as the centuries have rolled on with 
their new needs and new opportunities. 

Older yet than these is a fragment of 
Fust and Schoiffher’s Latin Bible, 1462, 
which is here. Only two leaves, of Samuel, 
they are, but valuable for being among the 
very first specimens of printing. 

“ Bunyan’s Bible” is a heavy quarto with 
brass knobs and bands on the cover, and 
“John Bunyan” written by his own hand 
on the title-page of the New Testament. 
It is in the onginal covers, but has been 
re-backed, and though some of the leaves 
are gone, others are neatly patched with 
muslin. The imprint is Cambridge, 1637. 
As we turn these much-worn leaves, through 
whose inspiration his visions came, there 
are brought to the imagination touching 
pictures of the prisoner who used his mis- 
fortune for the glory of God. 

A small autograph album, the dates of 
whose entries range from 1608 to 1680, 
was once the property of a Neapolitan 
nobleman named Cardoyn, who resided at 
Geneva and welcomed the distinguished of 
all nations to his hospitable home. On the 
first leaf is his name in Latin, with his coat- 
of-arms, painted, and the rest of the book is 
filled with the entries of his friends, much 
like an album of to-day. Most of the writ- 
ers are German, Italian, or French nobles 
passing through Geneva to or from Italy. 
Young Thomas Wentworth, who was to die 
as Earl of Stafford thirty years after, writes, 
on one page: “ Qui:minus notus omnibus, 
ignotus moritur sibi. Tho. Wentworth. An- 
But most important of all is 
the page that bears Milton’s autograph. 
First these lines from his “ Comus” : 


“If Vertue feeble were— 
Heaven itselfe would stoope to her.” 


Then, after a space, Horace’s line altered 
thus to the first person : 


“* Calum non animum muto dum trans mare curro.” 


Finally, “ Johannes Miltonius, Anglus,” 
and the date. 

This album is mentioned by S. L. 
Sotheby, in his “ Ramblings in the Eluci- 
dation of the Autographs of Milton,” pub- 
lished in 1861, where he says it is owned 
in America by “Rev, Charles Sumner!” 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MILTON’S WRITING IN AN ALBUM FORMERLY OWNED BY CHARLES SUMNER. 
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Here it is stated that before Milton’s Italian | 
journey he made the Greek form for the little | 
e’s (¢) exclusively. In the album he makes 
the modern form of the letter, and from this 
fact the conclusion is drawn that the entry 
was made on his return. 


By these few books is shown the charac- 
ter of Mr. Sumner’s bequest to his Alma 
Mater. But description alone must nec- 
essarily be unsatisfactory. Only when the 
treasure is within our hands can we appre- 


| clate its value. 
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OCTOBER SNOW. 
(TO A POET ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY.) 


CaME once a dim October night | 
So still the season’s quiet flow | 

Seemed there to pause, as if it might 
In ripples back to summer go. 


The heavy dusk in dreams like flowers 
Unfolded thoughts of endless ease : 
Loss was no more; life’s coming hours 
Drove winter hence with melodies. 


But keen-eyed day through frostier air 
Beheld a swift age overgrow 

Those flower-like dreams—for everywhere 
The night had whitened into snow! 





Yet youthful still the trees arose; 
And leaves consumed with autumn-fire 
Blushed underneath the scattered snows 
With colors of the spring’s desire, 


And still with sweet defiance rang 
A late-voiced songster’s echoing note : 
Time altered not the strain he sang, 
Nor quenched the summer in his throat. 


So in the days of youth you wrought 
A spell with Voices of the Night, 
And left our hearts with flower-dreams 
fraught, 
And hush’d the seasons in their flight. 


And if too soon the hoar-frost throngs 
Your air, O poet of our prime, 

It seeks in vain to chill your songs 
Or blanch the beauty of your rhyme! 
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“ DE GUSTIBUS.” 


WHEN Madame De Staél said that taste 
teaches what we should avoid, she left her 
definition half finished. If taste only taught 
us that, we should be reduced to a state of 
zsthetical atrophy, or rather to that forlorn 
condition in which Sancho Panza found 
himself at the dinner table, when dish after 
dish disappeared before the hungry gov- 
ernor at the instance of his too cautious 
medical adviser. There is indeed a direct 
analogy between the physical sense and the 
intellectual attribute which most languages 
express by the same word, and it is no- 
where more apparent than in the extraor- 
dinary diversity of choice which is common 
to both. We all have our conventional 
notions of good manners—of what is to 
us real eye-pleasure or ear-pleasure. The 
sources of gratification to sight and hearing 
are as numerous and opposite as those 
which are experienced by the palate itself. 
In the whole range of gastronomy, from 
the appreciation of caviare to a relish for 
cow-heel, there is no more of epicurism, no 
greater variety of zest than in the field of 
mental appetite. The gradations of taste 
in the highest sense of the word are infinite. 
For instance, we all know that it would be 
hopeless to set up in any given sphere of 
life a standard of zsthetics which should be 
followed by all who move in that sphere. 
The influence of education, of temperament, 
of association, of example, would soon be 
felt in a thousand different ways, and would 
render our definition of taste (in so far as it 
implies excellence of judgment) impossible. 

The truth is that this faculty is dependent 
on, and has in a great measure to accom- 
modate itself to, the age in which we live, 
the country which we inhabit, and the con- 
dition of life in which we are born. That 
code of good manners which it was once 
the fashion to call etiquette requires con- 
stant revision,—is in fact being constantly 
revised from time to time. How many 
changes have we seen in our own day, from 
the stately “ deportment” of the Georgian 
era, which still lingers among old gentle- 
men, to the free and easy habits of their 
grandsons! The “swell” of 1878 differs as 
much from the “ buck” of 1838 as the buck 
of that date differed from a “dandy” of the 
Brummel type, and Brummel himself from a 
“maccaroni” of a previous age. The 
In 


change is not always in one direction. 





some matters our social by-laws have re- 
laxed their severity ; in others have become 
more stringent. Children are no longer ex- 
pected to address their father as “sir,” nor 
to bow to their parents on entering a room, 
as was once the custom. On the other 
hand, a boy from Eton who should now 
use as much license in speech, and abuse ser- 
vants in such language as was common with 
young gentlemen a generation or so ago 
would hardly be considered a gentleman at 
all. The rules laid down by Lord Chester- 
field for the behavior of his son at table, 
etc., sound as obvious in the ears of a mod- 
ern youth of good breeding as if he were 
told that he must not omit the first letter of 
the word “horse.” School-mistresses are 
not still obliged to inveigh against the im- 
propriety of eating peas with a knife. We 
have reached an age of refinement when 
such points are universally conceded ; yet it 
must be confessed that the rising generation 
has contracted certain habits of dress and 
carriage which would have been thought 
slovenly half a century ago. “ Until I was 
fifty years of age,” said an old gentleman 
once to the writer of these lines, “ I never 
thought of sitting in an arm-chair unless I 
was unwell.” Now every young bachelor 
sprawls upon the sofa to read or smoke. 

The deference, too, which was formerly 
paid to the aged by their j juniors has dimin- 
ished so much that it promises to be fairly 
obliterated. In the early part of this cent- 
ury, boys of eighteen were still boys, who 
did not venture to join in the conversation 
of their elder relatives unless they were 
encouraged to do so, which was but seldom. 
If they expressed an opinion, it was with 
that sort of modesty which was expected 
from the Greek youth, who were accustomed 
to hang their heads down in the presence 
of their elders. In our own day, the social 
toga virilis is assumed much earlier, and a 
lad who is still at school will often answer 
and argue with Paterfamilias as if the two 
were on an equal footing. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here the 
merits of the change or to consider how far 
this increase of familiarity—although it may 
diminish the respect—will often increase the 
love which a son bears to his father. The 
fact is merely mentioned as one of many 
causes which make it difficult to give any 
permanent definition of taste in its relation 
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to good manners while good manners 
themselves are subject to such continual 
changes of fashion that the habits of a 
well-bred man in one century would be 
barely tolerated by modern society in the 
next. It will perhaps be argued by some 
that it is the acquaintance with, and self- 
accommodation to, these conventional rules 
which constitute good manners in any age. 
But this is an axiom which the moralists 
will not allow us to accept. Indeed, the 
more we attempt to associate taste with 
moral influence the more perplexing seems 
the problem to be solved. Was any court 
more punctilious than that of Louis XIV. ? 
Was not his late Majesty, King George IV., 
known as “ the first gentleman of Europe ?” 
Whether the British public is actually and 
sincerely more moral in the nineteenth cent- 
ury than it was a hundred years ago, is 
another question upon which we need not 
here enter. There are ethical as well as zs- 
thetical fashions, and philosophers have 
found them both as mutable as the taste 
which guides us in the choice of furniture 
or dress. A popular vice often stands in 
the same relation to the principles of virtue 
as a popular ugliness does to the laws of 
beauty. The moralists of Addison’s time 
would not have urged a single plea in defense 
of drunkenness. The artists of our own 
day universally condemn the shape of a 
modern hat. But the author of the “ De- 
fense of the Christian Religion” continued 
to tipple unrebuked, and we much question 
whether Mr. Leighton or Mr. Millais would 
care to walk down Regent street with any 
head-covering but that which gentlemen 
usually wear in London. In these cases, 
custom becomes not only a second nature, 
but a new doctrine. However great may be 
the difference which time creates in our taste, 
through altered habits and customs, it does 
not impress us so much as those social pecu- 
liarities which separate one nation from 
another. In the first case the change is 
gradual,—so gradual that it is hardly per- 
ceived. The decorum or licentiousness of 
a royal court, the good or bad teaching of a 
popular writer, will exercise an influence by 
degrees. The young are naturally imbued 
with the spirit of the age in which they live ; 
the middle-aged unconsciously accommo- 
date themselves to it ; while those who have 
grown old under a different régime, if they 
do not adopt the new precepts, have at least 
the discretion, for the most part, to abstain 
from open disregard of their practice. But 
the manners of a Frenchman in London or 





an Englishman in Paris, who has not pre- 
viously become acquainted with the nature 
of the society which he enters for the first 
time, have at once the effect of inducing 
comparisons not always favorable to the 
new-comer’s nationality, and certainly dis- 
paraging to his taste. It is in vain to tell a 
French haberdasher that we do not think it 
necessary to raise our hats on entering an 
English shop. In John Bull’s omission of 
that ceremony he only sees a vulgar inso- 
lence. In the same way, when we meet a 
German savant at dinner, who clutches his 
knife half-way down to the blade, and uses 
his fork for a purpose which certainly was 
not contemplated in its manufacture, it is not 
sufficient for us to know that he is but doing 
what his countrymen do every day. We at 
once consider his behavior as disgusting and 
ungentlemanlike. The fulsome gallantry 
which passes for politeness to women, the 
clap-trap sentiments and obvious insincerity 
of Parisian life, nay, the very cut of foreign 
coats and boots, may raise in our minds an 
involuntary evidence of vulgarity in those 
with whom, if judged by the standard of 
their own country, no shadow of fault could 
be found. It is true that these are dif- 
ficulties which the rapidly increasing in- 
tercourse of nations may tend to remove; 
but we are obliged to admit that a long 
period of time must yet elapse before we can 
arrive at anything like an international 
criterion of good taste. If universal prin- 
ciples of moral taste can be said to exist at 
all, they are seen in that amiable forbearance 
and genuine unselfishness which find, let us 
hope, individual representatives in every 
nation. It is, after all, a due consideration 
for the feelings of others and the tact which, 
without dishonesty, avoids offending them 
that make this quality of most value in our 
dealings with one another, and it is agreeable, 
in this light to find a direct relation between 
the profession of Christianity and the attri- 
butes of a gentleman. This is the precious 
talisman which, if rightly used, retains for 
us the pleasure of a lasting friendship, secures 
the peace and union of families, preserves 
inviolate the honor of our wives and daugh- 
ters, makes a happy home, and robs life 
itself of half its bitterness. The “ right man 
in the right place ” has become a proverbial 
character; but the right word in the right 
place must first fit him for his own. How 
much needless apprehension, misunderstand- 
ing, dispute and endless enmity, social, 
political and domestic, might have been 
avoided by some little word which judgment 
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and good taste should dictate! We sneer 
at the teaching of a Machiavelli, but if we 
used half the penetration and sagacity in 
our intercourse with fellow-men which he 
recommends for the guidance of a state, it 
would be better for most of us. Of course, 
it is not intended to praise the Italian diplo- 
matist in any other sense than that in which 
the unjust steward of the Parable is com- 
mended. It is possible to avoid backslid- 
ing without indulging in injudicious candor. 
Perhaps, after all, in its practical result, the 
first is the lesser evil of thetwo. That blow 
in the dark, which is so much dreaded by 
society, generally recoils with double vio- 
lence on the assailant himself. If it is 
deserved, it is not harder to bear or more 
fatal in its result than if it were openly ad- 
ministered. If it is undeserved, we have 
friends who quickly come to the rescue ; let 
the injury be but brought to light and woe 
to the offender who hascaused it! The idle 
gossip of the world is unheeded by those 
whose good opinion we care to preserve, and 
as for others, their blame will sound like 
praises in most ears; while deliberate and 
malicious calumniation is sure to be openly 
rebuked by honest men. What gentleman 
ever listened to vile aspersions of a character 
which he knew to be prompted by unkindly 
feeling? What gentleman ever repeats the 
silly chit-chat about A or B which he has 
had no means of verifying? The real opin- 
ions which we form of any man are in the 
main our own. We have not picked them 
up at a club or kettle-drum. The most im- 
portant points of every man’s character will 
soon reveal themselves, defying contradic- 
tion, and rumor with her hundred tongues. 
Of course, our minor weaknesses—those 
little frailties and idiosyncrasies, without 
which the study of humanity itself would be 
but dull monotony—will always be freely 
discussed while we are absent. Who would 
wish it otherwise? Unless we imagine our- 
selves perfect we know these faults exist,— 
know them better perhaps than any one can 
tell us. Why then should we seek any fur- 
ther information on the subject? Let us 
leave it for our friends’ amusement. Jones 
ridicules Robinson’s affectation and the 
attention which he pays to his dress. Robin- 
son laughs at the uncouth manner and slov- 
enly appearance which distinguish Jones. 
Poor Brown’s peculiarities become a butt 
for both the former gentlemen; and yet 
there is no reason why all three of them 
should not remain very good friends. The 
man must be a fool who can expect to be 
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spared from such criticism—a greater fool 
who should desire to have it repeated to 
him. 

We all know that people canvass their 
friends’ characters more freely out of their 
presence than they would presume to do in 
their hearing, and no one calls this dishon. 
est. It is a universally accepted license 
granted and taken in turn by all members 
of society. But your plain-spoken man who 
will give you, as the phrase goes, a piece 
of his mind, who tells you of your faults to 
your face in what he thinks a candid sort 
of fashion, who blurts out his opinion on this 
or that subject without the slightest regard 
for your feelings—such a friend as this may 
be the very soul of sincerity, but a very dis- 
agreeable companion. It is quite possible 
to express dissent or disapprobation more 
gently than this without stooping to hypoc- 
risy, and it is the judicious steering between 
these two extremes which men of the world 
best understand and which constitutes one 
of the chief elements of good taste. There 
are many occasions on which the exercise 
of this quality will occur to most people as 
obviously necessary, and yet it is astonishing 
how often its consideration is entirely over- 
looked. For instance, there is scarcely any 
point on which a man of honor and sincerity 
is More sensitive to insult than on the sub- 
ject of his religious faith. Yet how often 
do we hear in mixed society, and especially 
among younger men, expressions of ridicule 
launched against certain creeds,—sometimes 
against religion altogether,—for the sake of 
some silly doubdle-entente or stupid anecdote, 
the whole essence of whose wit depends on 
its profanity. This species of joking, piti- 
ful and paltry as it is, may cause exquisite 
pain and indignation to some listeners who 
not only have the mortification of hearing 
it, but as is well known will be prevented from 
openly protesting against it by a fear lest 
they should be thought officious or pharisai- 
cal. This form of irreverence, therefore, 
apart from all higher considerations, is as 
cowardly as it is cruel, and may be reckoned 
among the most glaring instances of bad 
taste. 

Great absence of delicacy not unfre- 
quently characterizes men of active benev- 
olence and generous impulse. They set 
about their alms-giving and various acts of 
kindness in a blustering sort of fashion, 
with a perfect conviction that what they are 
going to do is quite right, and must benefit 
their fellow-creatures, and that is all they 
care about. The modus operandi is utterly 
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ignored. It seldom occurs to these good 
people that the recipients of their bounty or 
charity have any other concern with the mat- 
ter than to take it and be thankful. The 
sense of obligation or honest pride that 
makes a gentleman hesitate before accepting 
favors which he may never be able to return 
is forgotten in many a scheme of every-day 
philanthropy. It is doubtful whether any 
barrier to social intercourse which may exist 
in a difference of rank or intellect is ever 
equal to that which a great disparity of 
worldly means often interposes between 
man and man. In the first two cases the 
inequality seems inevitable. We are content 
to acknowledge a superiority which the laws 
have decreed or which is the gift of nature. 
Thus intimacies frequently exist between 
men of widely different stations of life and 
unequal mental capacity. The two con- 
ditions soon accommodate themselves to 
each other, and either fall into the tacitly 
acknowledged relation of patron and client, 
or, better still, are forgotten altogether in the 
ties of friendship. But supposing all other 
circumstances equal, the line drawn between 
affluence and comparative poverty is more 
strongly marked, and presents on one side 
certainly a keener contrast than any com- 
parison which birth or intellect could pro- 
voke. Titles are, for the most part, hered- 
itary ; genius is inborn; but a fortune may 
be, and indeed nowadays frequently is, ac- 
quired in a single generation by the most 
adventitious freaks of destiny. Gentlemen 
constantly find themselves outbidden in so- 
cial positions, on the hustings, in their mat- 
rimonial projects, by fellow-citizens who 
but for their money would be nowhere. A 
professional man of education and refine- 
ment, after years of toil and trouble, after 
forfeiting the pleasures of his youth and 
wearing out his brains in devotion to his 
calling, may by and by discover that he is 
dependent for his bread on the caprice of a 
lucky cheese-monger. How many painters 
and architects, for instance, have writhed un- 
der the overbearing vulgarity ofa parvenu who 
firmly believes that he has a right to criti- 
cise their taste in any terms he chooses, be- 
cause he pays forit. In his mind, the whole 
affair resolves itself into a commercial ques- 
tion. He treats the designs submitted to 
him as so many firkins of butter or bales 
of cotton. He will get as much as he can 


for his money. He will get the best he can 
for his money. But he forgets that whereas 
in the one case he knows as well as the sel- 
ler what good butter and good cotton should 





be, he does not know as well as the artist 
what constitutes a good picture or a well- 
planned house. 

Apart from these professional relations, 
the mere fact of unequal fortune is sufficient 
obstacle to prevent any great intimacy be- 
tween men who are, even in point of birth 
and education on a common footing. Their 
habits of life are different; their tastes fre- 
quently become different. Character itself 
yields to the potent influence of wealth or 
the painful minuteness of needful economy. 
No man of spirit cares to be indebted to his 
neighbor for comforts and luxuries which, 
but for the turn of a die, might have been 
his own. If indifference to the cost of 
pleasure begets a sort of careless vanity or 
vulgar ostentation, indigence, on the other 
hand, has its dangers. The petty consider- 
ations which embarrass a man will some- 
times make him mean, but oftener he will 
hug his very poverty with a foolish pride. 

The good taste of those who find them- 
selves in either of these extreme positions 
is shown by the manner in which they com- 
port themselves toward each other. No 
one but a xouveau riche cares to flourish his 
success before his less fortunate companions ; 
the vulgarity of the display is so very obvious 
that he would be at once ashamed of it. 
There is more excuse for the apologetic 
uneasiness, and depressing sense of contrast 
which the needy feel in their intercourse 
with society. And yet if we analyze the 
feeling, it is just as reprehensible. You are 
asked to dine with A, a man in humble 
circumstances. He orders trumpery French 
entrées from the confectioner round the cor- 
ner, gets the green-grocer to wait upon you, 
and treats you to cheap champagne. He 
could have given you a better dinner for half 
the money, if he had been contented with 
humbler viands, and allowed Betty to serve 
them. .It is the fashion to call this sort of 
folly dishonesty, and ascribe it to the desire 
of keeping up false appearances; but this 
seems to be an unnecessarily severe con- 
clusion. Your host may only aspire to 
return your hospitality in a manner which 
will please you. He has not the good taste 
to perceive that even if the dinner had 
really come from Gunter’s and the cham- 
pagne was Clicquot’s best, your enjoyment 
of it would have been marred by the 
knowledge that he could not afford what 
he was giving. 

B, on the other hand, bids you to his 
table, where you find a roast leg of mutton 
and potatoes. He pledges you in good 
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draught beer; and you might feast with 
great satisfaction to yourself if he did not 
spoil all by continually repeating the fact 
that you are dining with a poor man, and 
that though he knows you are accustomed to 
different fare, you must not expect, etc., etc. 

The relation in which men of unequal 
birth stand to each other involves a ques- 
tion of taste which is not easily settled. 
English moralists have, of late, cried fie 
upon toadyism to such an extent that one 
is almost ashamed to confess acquaintance 
with a lord. And yet there is no country in 
the world where a titled name commands 
such respect as in England. It is easy to 
explain this by saying that the aristocracy 
of this country is not a cheap aristocracy— 
that it represents an illustrious descent or an 
intellectual worth which is deserving of pub- 
lic esteem. But this was not always the 
case. Even in our own day men have been 
raised from the ranks with no such claim. 
Yet we know the mere prefix of a “Sir” 
before a name goes far to this day at a com- 
mittee meeting or in a ball-room. Whether 
it be a fault or a virtue this is a national 
peculiarity. The lines of social demarcation 
are nowhere more emphatically indicated 
than in our own country. They do not in- 
deed preclude inter-marriages, nor are they 
attended by the absurdities of etiquette 
which the Hindoo or Brahmin faith might 
impose, but they separate by a stern law of 
artificial life, class from class in a manner 
which is unknown elsewhere in modern 
Europe. They are drawn through all grades 
of society, from the most elevated coferie 
down to the humble offices of domestic life. 
A French donne is much more a servant in 
her dress, and far more humble in her no- 
tions than an English nursemaid. Yet an 
English nursemaid would not presume to 
address her mistress in the familiar language 
which the French donne would use toward 
madame. She could not be trusted with the 
license; not, heaven knows, because the 
English character has less diffidence in its 
composition than the French, but because 
she would at once forget her station. A 
German gentleman sees nothing infra dig. 
in shaking hands with his tailor, but an 
Englishman knows that if he were to admit 
his. tradesmen to the same privilege, they 
would probably first undervalue it, and then 
presume upon it. It is a painful fact, that 


if you wish to command civility and atten- 
tion in an ordinary London shop where you 
are not in the habit of dealing, it is neces- 
sary to assume an air of calm superiority to 





the gentleman across the counter. If you 
approach him with a humble manner, he 
will regard you with an eye of suspicion. 
But, if you are polite to him, he will often 
treat you with absolute contempt. These 
are only some familiar illustrations out of 
many which might be selected to show that 
this superiority or precedence of class over 
class is not only assumed downward, but 
looked for upward in England. It is to be 
feared that the romantic notions of British 
freedom formed by Roman peasants and 
Venetian gondolieri might find realization in 
a sort of bondage from which they would 
gladly escape. What are commonly known 
as the “ lower orders” here have much more 
political but far less social liberty than they 
enjoy under the rule of some foreign states. 
The origin of this state of things with us, 
may, in a great measure, be attributed to the 
gross ignorance which has so long character- 
ized our English poor. The mental condi- 
tion of a London laborer or small tradesman 
was not many years ago, perhaps in some 
instances still is, far inferior to the average 
capacity of similar classes on the Continent. 
In Germany, where education has long been 
compulsory and undertaken by the state, 
the humblest errand boy is better informed 
on most subjects than those who would be 
in the position of his employers here. It 
would therefore be most undesirable to allow 
familiarity from those who have never 
learned the dangers of its abuse. 

The same reasons may, in a modified 
sense, be assigned to the want of sympathy 
and cordiality which has existed between 
the aristocracy and middle-class life. Intel- 
lect has with few exceptions found its proper 
level in every age. But it requires intelli- 
gence of a peculiar order—a rare combina- 
tion of the best qualities of head and heart 
—to endow men with that degree of refine- 
ment which is necessary to fit them for a 
higher sphere of life than that in which they 
were born, and for the society of those whose 
superior breeding and more polished man- 
ners are due not only to education but to 
Nature herself. 

Should these conditions, however, be 
fulfilled, the desire which prompts men to 
associate with others, who though occupying 
a higher social station, are more their equals 
in regard to intellect and manner than most 
men of their own standing, is natural enough. 
No one can be blamed for seeking that sort 
of company, whether among his betters or 
his inferiors, from which he can really derive 
an honest pleasure. It is the running after 
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a mere title for the sake of self-aggrandize- 
ment and the abject truckling for worldly 
objects which constitute real /oadyism. 
There is often as much vulgarity exhibited 
in a contempt, whether real or affected, for 
what outsiders call the deau monde as there 
is in the overtures which are made to gain 
its favor. One is the result of a sickly sense 
of dependence; the other of a rampant 
egotism, and both tend to what every gen- 
tleman must consider a violation of good 
taste. The first and most obvious test 
which we apply to ascertain each other’s 
social characteristics is derived, of course, 
from conversation. The manner in which 
our ideas are expressed, although it may 
leave unrevealed all that pertains to moral 
disposition, is a ready index of taste, or 
rather of the extent to which we possess 
that amiable waviness of mind which we 
call tact, and which is in truth the very soul 
and essence of good breeding. 

A morose nature will take especial delight 
in contradictions. Some people are never so 
well pleased as when they can gainsay what 
they hear, at once, and without qualification. 
“Is that your opinion? Well, / don’t think 
so.” Pardon me, wothing of the kind ever 
happened”; or, “I differ from you com- 
pletely.” These are the expressions of 
a man who is charmed to be at vari- 
ance with you. If he could agree with 
your remarks he would not be half so 
happy. Should you be wrong in what you 
have advanced, he will not gently set you 
right. He must do so in his own vulgar 
bullying fashion,—with such a flourish of 
trumpets as shall not be mistaken for any- 
thing but victory. We may place in the 
same ranks with such a character the vain 
and narrow-minded enthusiast, who looks 
on the whole world from his own point of 
view, and refuses to regard any subject but 
in the light by which he himself may be 
imperfectly illumined. He will not modify 
his theories one jot in discussion whether 
they be theological, political or artistic. He 
is absolutely right, and everybody who does 
not agree with him is absolutely wrong. 
The endless variety of condition and im- 
pulse to which the human heart and mind 
are subject is totally ignored by him. It 
never occurs to such a man that two people 
may hold very opposite opinions on many 
subjects and yet be both justified in doing 
so. Instead of “suum,” he reads meum 


“ cuigue” and would have the whole world 
cry, Amen. 
Another sort of selfishness may be ob- 
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served in the monopoly of conversation 
which certain small wits hold to be their 
right. Most people will admit that, in social 
and convivial circles, the man who enjoys a 
reputation of being “ amusing” frequently 
becomes an insufferable bore. It may not 
be always his own fault; but a man of this 
stamp is generally so spoiled by flattery, so 
long accustomed to look upon himself as an 
everlasting source of entertainment, that he 
not only believes everything he says must 
be entertaining, but that it is his incumbent 
duty to say as much as possible. The con- 
sequence is that his friends have to listen to 
a monologue of more or less interest, and 
find that any remark which they chance to 
make is only made an excuse for repartee. 
Of course, the same objection may be raised 
against any excessive talker, whatever may 
be the worth of his discourse. The pro- 
longed attention which is given in a lecture- 
room cannot be expected in ordinary society, 
when everybody is looking for his turn to 
speak. The most loquacious persons are 
generally the worst listeners. Yet the art of 
listening—or, at least, of seeming interested 
in what others say—is one of the most im- 
portant elements of polite conversation and 
good manners. Next to garrulity, in order 
of objectionableness, stands that mysterious 
reserve noticeable in some characters, and 
of which it is impossible to say how much 
proceeds from natural shyness, how much 
from a sour and ungenial disposition, and 
how much from actual stupidity. It seems 
paradoxical to say so, but an undue diffi- 
dence not unfrequently results from a cer- 
tain kind of inactive vanity. A man must 
think a great deal about himself before he 
cares what others think of him; and it is 
frequently the foolish notion that everything 
he says and does will be important enough 
to demand criticism, which makes a timid 
man cautious and silent. Moreover, it is 
well known that those people are most anx- 
ious to maintain their dignity who have little 
real dignity to maintain. Servants, for in- 
stance, are much more punctilious about the 
nature of their duties than those who em- 
ploy them ; and often, while James and John 
are discussing down-stairs whose place it is 
to answer a bell or carry a parcel, their mas- 
ter, had need been, would have readily 
undertaken the duty himself. Thus men of 
an insignificant presence or dull understand- 
ing frequently assume a much more lofty air 
in society, where they think it necessary to 
assert themselves, than those whose superior 
manners or abilities command a real respect, 
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The former, conscious of their own deficien- 
cies and adopting an artificial substitute, 
may be compared to a man on stilts, who 
holds his head higher than his companions, 
but walks uneasily, because unnaturally ; 
while others, who are content to be as nature 
made them, go through the world with less 
pretensions, indeed, but with infinitely more 
comfort to themselves and all around them. 
It appears that some men of this class 
either affect, or are really possessed by, a 
total apathy for everything which excites 
an interest in healthy minds. They have 
not a note of admiration in their composi- 
tion. The language of praise never flows 
from their lips. On them the poet’s finest 
thoughts are thrown away,—the musician 
wastes his sweetest strains. For them the 
painter plies his magic art in vain. All that 
is fair and lovable in nature and humanity 
seems but a dead letter to these cold 
batrachian tempers. ‘The genial current of 
the soul is frozen up, and sympathy with the 
outside world becomes impossible. In the 
society of such people no cheerful inter- 
course takes place, and life itself can only 
wear a dull and leaden aspect. Is anything 
more irritating than the sulky indifference 
with which they meet the remarks of those 
who have the spirit and capability to appre- 
ciate and enjoy? That half-muttered assent 
—that dreary shrug of the shoulders—fill an 
earnest man with honest indignation. Truly 
it would seem as if an absence of all taste 
were more intolerable to contemplate than 
taste which is even wrongly directed. 
Women are, as a rule, possessed of such 
natural shrewdness and keen perception in 
the affairs of ordinary life, that any defi- 
ciency of moral taste in them proceeds from 
bad discipline of the heart rather than from 
want of tact. They are said to be good 
actors in what may be called the by-play of 
life’s drama ; and so, undoubtedly, they are, 
when they have an end in view, and espe- 
cially when desirous to please. But if no 
such object exist, envy, hatred, malice and 
uncharitableness rise to the lips of an ill- 
tempered woman as surely as bubbles to the 
surface of a troubled stream. Who has not 
noticed the knitted brow, the scornfully 
curled lip, the flushed cheek, the bridled 
chin, and silly sneers of petty rivalry and 
peevish displeasure which mar sometimes 
the fairest faces? A girl who has been 


injudiciously brought up, who has been pet- 
ted and spoiled by her relations, whom no 
one has dared to contradict, and who has 
been accustomed to receive the homage of 





her littie circle, bids fair to be less liked in 
general society than many with half her 
good looks and accomplishments. The 
Petruchio who has the taming of such a 
Katherine is not, indeed, to be envied. It 
requires no little courage and judgment on 
his part to inform his wife that the world 
will not be prepared to render her that 
deference which she was accustomed to 
exact at home. Such a woman, consumed 
by endless jealousies, is always ready to 
depreciate those qualities of her own sex 
which she does not herself possess, and, 
instead of paying honest tribute to the ex- 
cellence of characters which do not accord 
with her own, finds, like Pope’s Atossa, a 
sort of malicious pleasure in disparagement. 


“Who with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth: 
Shines in exposing knaves, and painting fools, 
Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules : 

No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again.” 


If moral taste is the natural consequence of 
good breeding and an amiable disposition, 
it is evident that it must be wanting in such 
a character. 

On the other hand, what better example 
of kindly forethought and subtle delicacy can 
be found than in the bearing and conversa- 
tion of an amiable English gentlewoman ? 
Honest without being blunt ; able to please 
without resorting to the sickly wiles of 
coquetry ; gentle and refined in all she says 
and does; ever ready to defend instead of 
to malign ; she is literally incapable of giving 
offense to any whose good opinion is worth 
retaining, and she may, indeed, be consid- 
ered a perfect model of that precious quality 
which unites the wisdom of the world with 
true benevolence of heart. 

It is interesting to compare the points of 
resemblance which exist between moral and 
gesthetical tastes. It would seem at first 
that the principles which rule the one and 
the other had much in common; and so 
they have, in a certain sense. But it must 
be remembered that whereas the former has 
but one origin and object, viz., the desire to 
please, and is exposed to no conflicting in- 
fluences, the perceptive faculty, on the other 
hand, is multiform in its direction, and 
varies so much in nature and extent that it 
may be said to belong in an equal degree 
to those who hold diametrically opposite 
opinions. There is scarcely more than one 
standard of good manners in any individual 
age or country ; but taste, understood as a 
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right appreciation of beauty, is not only 
affected by a diversity of education and the 
caprice of fashion, but is swayed by all the 
subtle idiosyncrasies which combine to form 
a character, and constitute the difference 
between man and man. 

Thus, the question “ What is taste?” is 
almost equivalent to asking “ What is the 
human heart?” or, “What is beauty?” 
How far it is part and parcel of our nature 
—how far it is independent of, or influenced 
by, external teaching and example—is a 
deeply interesting question in philosophy 
which has frequently been discussed ; but in 
truth it is impossible to lay down any broad 
principles on this subject which are not con- 
tinually belied by exceptions, when we ex- 
amine it in detail. 

There are some who hold that perception 
of the beautiful is an instinct deeply im- 
planted in all humanity and observable in 
the earliest and most uncivilized condition 
ofa country. Ifthis be so, one might reason- 
ably suppose that the first objects of admi- 
ration to the savage would be the works of 
Nature herself. Yet this is so far from being 
the case that 


Paty pg Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind,’’ 


although his wild and romantic theology 
may lead him to look on a storm with super- 
stitious dread, will, so long as he remains 
untutored, be utterly indifferent to the nat- 
ural charms of landscape. Yet his taste for 
artificial beauty, as exhibited in a choice of 
form and judicious assortment of color for 
the purpose of decoration, will be found 
almost always right in effort, and allied to 
those doctrines which the most educated of 
our designers have endeavored to graft upon 
modern work. ‘The very pattern of the tat- 
tooing with which the New Zealander mars 
the features of his bride may be a beautiful 
thing in itself, though hideous in its applica- 
tion. Natural form is disregarded for the 
sake of human invention. The same prin- 
ciple seems to obtain in the art of half-civ- 
ilized nations. The value of old Chinese 
pottery, for example, is enhanced by the fact 
that the porcelain painters never attempted 
more than a conventional representation of 
scenery on their plates and tea-cups. The 


native artists of Japan, though long possessed 
of wonderful skill and accuracy in the de- 
lineation of mountain form and the charac- 
teristics of animal nature, were until lately 
content to typify, rather than imitate, these, 
in their fictile productions and lacquered 





wood-work. Our trade with those countries 
is probably doing more to vitiate their taste 
for decorative art than any other adverse 
influence during centuries past. For, pre- 
cisely as a nation, remaining in what we con- 
sider, socially, a semi-barbarous condition, 
will excel in ornament by reason of its ina- 
bility or dislike to interpret nature literally, 
so we who, as a civilized people, find intense 
pleasure in picturesque realisms, have become 
too sophisticated for the enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of that simplicity of form and 
color which has marked the best ages of 
manufacture. The consequence is, that 
Oriental goods, as now made for the En- 
glish market, often lose half their beauty 
in an attempt to satisfy the requirements of 
a “civilized” taste. 

It is an easy thing for an ignorant man to 
ridicule the design of a “ willow pattern” 
plate. The first thing which will probably 
occur to him is that the trees there repre- 
sented are not like ordinary trees. He will 
then proceed to notice that the birds which 
fly across the scene are disproportionately 
large, and that all rules of perspective are 
ruthlessly violated in the drawing. Yet it is 
chiefly in these apparent faults that the 
merits of the design consist. Compare it 
with any of the pseudo-realistic views of 
Tintern Abbey or Loch Lomond with which 
it was once the fashion to decorate our 
washing-basins and dinner services, and it 
will be seen how infinitely inferior the latter 
appear. The meanest condition of decora- 
tive art is when it passes into a phase of 
direct imitation of nature. Imagine an 
Egyptian obelisk covered with life-like 
sketches of men and beasts, shaded and 
painted up in dramatic groups; its dignity 
is lost at once. Even in the Panathenaic 
procession, where the grace of human form 
is portrayed with almost unequaled excel- 
lence and truth, no tricks of perspective are 
admitted to deceive the eye. The Greek 
kept the imitative faculty subservient in his 
decorative work. He suggested nature by 
it. He did not attempt to illustrate her. 
His bassi-relievi were conventional, but the 
noblest type of conventionalism that the 
world has ever seen. Let us take a third 
example, and remember how modestly the 
medizval sculptor stopped short of fact 
when he quaintly indicated the flowers of 
the field and the fowl of the air in the solid 
freestone block which crowned his pillar. 
The skill was not wanting; a due apprecia- 
tion of the loveliness of his subjects was not 
wanting ; but he felt, as all true artists must 

















feel, that if he had carried imitation farther 
in such a place, he would but have exhib- 
ited the hopelessness of letting human 
notions of ornament pretend to the refine- 
ment of nature’s work. Centuries afterward, 
when Gothic architecture was degraded in 
form and spirit, an attempt was made to 
realize in stone oak-leaves and acorns as 
they hang in clusters from the bough. The 
result was an inexpressible meanness of 
decoration, which may still be traced in 
some of our “Tudor” churches. 

The conditions of sound decorative art 
are, in short, widely different from those of the 
imitative arts, and this is a point which is 
constantly overlooked in modern manufact- 
ure. For instance, our designers continue 
to produce, and the public continue to buy, 
carpets and paper-hangings which aim at 
illustrating vegetable life. The principle is 
an utterly wrong one, and has never been 
adopted by those Oriental nations who excel 
in textile fabric. Yet the taste which guides 
the weaver of an Indian shawl and selects 
the colors for a Turkish rug is independent 
of what we call art education; and that 
which we fail to accomplish by endless 
theorizing and teaching in our schools of 
design, is done in the East almost by in- 
stinct. There is no reason why any craft 
of this order, which depends for its exis- 
tence on tradition rather than the exercise 
of intellect, should ever fall away from a 
standard of excellence once reached, unless 
some such cause as an alteration in the 
method of manufacture, or the invention of 
a new material should operate adversely to 
its interests. But after once falling into dis- 
use, its re-establishment will always be 
attended with more difficulty than the 
revival of those arts in which the mental 
faculties are more actively employed. 

Thus when the manufacture of stained 
glass was abandoned in England, and the 
invention of printing superseded the labors 
of the missal writer, the national taste for, 
and proficiency in, those arts decreased to 
such an extent, that their revival now is 
attended by difficulty even in the hands of 
enthusiasts, while, to the general public, 
painted windows and illuminated prayer- 
books must have a certain smack of pedantry 
and even of affectation. 

On ‘the other hand, the history of pic- 
torial art in England, from the days of 
Hogarth (to whom we may trace the origin 
of our modern school) down to the present 
time, exhibits, on the whole, evidence of 
steady progress, not only in the mechanical 
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skill of its practice, but in the judgment 
which should lead the artist to select his 
subjects, and the public to appreciate them. 
Of course individual taste will always assert 
itself in such a choice. To one order of 
mind the accurate delineation of nature, 
with a stern disregard for dramatic effect 
and conventionality of scene will be the 
object to be aimed at. This feeling led to 
the establishment of the so-called pre-Raph- 
aelite manner of treatment which, even in 
its crudest efforts, found many disciples and 
admirers, and has certainly done much to 
reclaim our painters from the slovenliness 
which once characterized their work. But 
a considerable section of the art world 
still holds to the formerly accepted principle 
that nature must not be interpreted too liter- 
ally, that the artist is justified in grouping 
his figures and arranging his landscape so as 
to fulfill certain traditional ideas of beauty, 
rather than convey an impression of historic 
truth. Of these two classes, the former may 
be said to regard art as a means, the latter 
as an end. Examples of each school are 
seen every year in our exhibitions. The 
tendency of one will be recognized in the 
endeavor to refine upon nature, while in the 
latter we notice an earnest resolve to realize 
even her defects rather than sacrifice the 
probabilities of fact. The relative advan- 
tages of each system must necessarily much 


*depend on the subject to be handled. In 


the treatment of sacred art, for example, we 
may admire the conventionalism of the 
middle ages which so often represented the 
Madonna, crowned and enthroned with a 
saint on either side of her, when we remem- 
ber the object of the picture and the situa- 
tion which it was ta occupy. It is quite 
possible at the same time to entertain an 
equal respect for the talents of painters, who, 
in our own day have treated religious subjects 
with an air of perfect truth and naturalism. 
But the designs of such men as Benjamin 
West and those of his stamp who endeav- 
ored to combine the two principles, only 
reveal a cold formality which has no rela- 
tion to either. Judged by the standard of 
the day, they neither inspire devotional sen- 
timent, nor supply the requirements of the 
realist, while their nature seems half maud- 
lin, half dramatic. Yet there was a time 
when such works commanded the attention 
and even the praise of the religious world,— 
a time when the saintly conceptions of 
Francia and Fra Angelico would have been 
regarded with indifference or contempt. 

In tracing the history of any art,—music, 
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poetry, painting, or architecture,—it is won- 
derful to note the revolutions, the meta- 
morphoses, which that strange Nemesis of 
human senses—taste—has effected. Some- 
times its work has been slow and subtle, 
creeping on from step to step, so that the 
delights of a generation have differed from 
those of a former one only in degree; 
sometimes the change has been suddenly 
accomplished by the illustrious example of 
individual genius. Occasionally discoveries 
in the world of science have brought their 
influence to bear in a direction hitherto neg- 
lected ; but oftener the tide of public favor 
has ebbed and flowed in strange and diverse 
currents, lingering at some shore, we know 
not why,—eddying round some ancient 
pharos or standard of esthetic pleasure,— 
now pursuing its course quietly in one un- 
ruffled stream,—anon tossed by the oppos- 
ing elements of superstition and ignorance, 
or turned from its passage by those consid- 
erations of commercial interest or national 
prosperity which may sometimes cause, and 
sometimes mar, the right development of 
social art. 

Perhaps the range of taste, from its high- 
est aspiration to its most humble form of 
human enjoyment, is nowhere more exten- 
sive than in the field of music. Is it possi- 
ble that there can be any analogy between 
the rapture with which an educated ear 
listens to the glorious compositions of 
Handel and that commonplace sympathy 
with opera tunes which is elicited by the 
jingle of a hand-organ? Can we believe 
that the same sense which lifts the heart 
heavenward in Mozart’s “ Requiem” can 
bind us to earth and earthiness with the 
“Traviata”? What has the scientific pro- 
fundity of a German symphony in common 
with the vulgar rattle of an “ Ethiopian” 
band? These are the opposite poles of a 
world of taste in which there are infinite 
gradations of pleasure; and yet how simple 
seem the elements from which they are 
derived? A change of key here and there, 
a little shuffling about of the tiny alphabet 
of sound, and lo! Palestrina’s angels are 
jigging to the airs of Offenbach! The 
fashion in music is as mutable and capricious 
as that which changed the “Grand school” 
of painting into the school of Wilkie, and 
replaced the “brown trees” of Constable 
by the sweet, truthful verdure of Hook’s 
landscape and sea pieces. Charles II. 


found the music (as well as the morality) of 
foreign courts more congenial with his taste 
than the sober fashions of his native coun- 





try. He was bored by the compositions of 
Bird and Tallis. Could not the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal infuse a little more 
spirit into their anthems? The royal pre- 
dilections for tune found an echo im the 
national taste, and no doubt fiddlers soon 
began to fiddle, and parsons to preach, in 
accordance with his majesty’s wishes. 

It was a saying of Samuel Rogers that 
Englishmen were brought up in the religion 
of Handel, and we may regard George III. 
as the first great defender of that sublime 
faith. Who shall say whether the recollec- 
tion of the good old monarch, solacing him- 
self in his latter misery at the harpsichord 
with those notes which he so dearly loved, 
and which, above all other, seemed most fit 
to soothe his troubled spirit, may not have 
taught loyal hearts first to respect what they 
have since learned to appreciate and admire ? 

The days have gone by when men drew 
their inspirations of taste from the throne ; 
but a hundred other influences may still be 
working, and form the bias of our own day. 
A popular writer, a theological clique, a 
painter who entraps the public eye with a 
sensational picture, an actor who hits on 
some hitherto untried vein of pleasantry, the 
whim of some eccentric individual, brought 
suddenly to light,—nay, the idle words which 
fall unwittingly from some poor mortal who 
is fated to pass into oblivion himself,—may 
be caught up, interpreted as an oracle, and 
guide the multitude for half a century. 

An attempt was made, not many years ago, 
to revive the heroic couplet in a modern 
satire. Circumstances which it would be 
hopeless to explain, rendered the poem less 
popular than, perhaps, its author had antici- 
pated. But if it had made what, in the lan- 
guage of the play-bills, is called “a hit,” 
what a revolution might have been expected 
from the rising generation of verse-makers! 
As it is,a reaction from the style of the day 
is by no means improbable. The decasyl- 
labic rhymes which Ben Jonson had rough- 
hewn, which Dryden had shaped into noble 
meter, and which Pope copied in his neat, 
smooth distichs, were pronounced a hun- 
dred years ago the most perfect forms which 
a poet’s thoughts could assume in the En- 
glish language. The bard of Twit’nam had 
a host of imitators. The philosophy of the 
“ Dunciad ” was as nothing to the elegance 
of its verse. Succeeding generations re- 
versed that judgment. Wordsworth, Scott, 
Shelley and Coleridge declared for the mod- 
ern school; Byron only half adhered to the 
old doctrine. At last the ancient measure 
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fell into disuse, and people began to look 
upon it with the same sort of curiosity as 
that with which a piece of old Chelsea ware 
or a rococo costume is regarded by dilettanti. 
Does the same doom await the varied music 
of ‘Tennyson’s verse? Perhaps the next 
poet laureate will emulate the hexameters of 
Longfellow, or adapt alcaics to the modern 
ear. The very expressions which delight us 
now may be banished from the vocabulary 
of our grandsons, 


“—si volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loguendi.”” 


The fashion of our tastes is varying eter- 
nally. The pen, the pencil, and the lyre 
must all submit in turn to the inevitable law 
of change. Cimabue thought to hold his 
own until young Giotto beat him from the 
field. Oderigi sighed in purgatory over the 
success of Bolognese Franco. When Mr. 
Ruskin, in our own time, kindled his “ Seven 
Lamps,” a great many lesser lights became 
invisible. By and by those very lamps may 
fade away before the luster of a more splen- 
did flame. Fifty years ago the rage was for 
Phidias and the Grecian temples. Then 
came the “Gothic Revival,” and young 


England declared for the Pointed Arch and’ 


William of Wykeham. But another reac- 
tion has since taken place, and to-day the 
craze is for that type of domestic architect- 
ure which prevailed during the Caroline and 
Georgian periods, and which, for want of a 
better name, is called the style of “‘Queen 
Anne.” 





Similar vicissitudes may be noted in the 
progress of histrionic art. Siddons, Kemble, 
Young,—ancient pillars of the British stage, 
sticklers for the proprieties of the drama, 
the dignity of verse,—have ye revisited in 
spirit the scenes of your by-gone triumph ? 
What do your worthy ghosts think of the 
acting of Mr. Irving? Was Charles Kean 
really so much inferior to his father, or is it 
the natural tendency of old gentlemen to 
look back with undue admiration on the 
heroes of their boyhood? In one of Doc- 
tor Arnold’s Latin school-books, frequent 
reference is made among the examples to 
one Balbus, who is described again and 
again aS a very bad actor. Perhaps that 
unfortunate person has been much maligned. 
Had he lived in the present century, we 
might have learned to appreciate his merits. 
The poet Close may be appreciated in a 
future generation,—nay, perhaps he already 
has his admirers. But the matter is too 
serious for joking. It is not very long since 
the greatest novelist of his age died—a man 
who, above all others, seemed destined to 
reform the class of literature to which he so 
magnificently contributed. But even in his 
life-time a school of fiction had sprung up 
which he must have regarded with mingled 
pain and contempt. For (to draw a par- 
allel from nature) it bore no more resem- 
blance to his own work than the poisonous 
but gaudy berries of the hedge do to the 
ripe and wholesome corn beyond. Yet 
even this trash has achieved a popularity! 
Truly we may say of many arts—De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum / 
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In a ragged little frontier village, where 
the smoky wigwams of the savage and thrift- 
less Sioux still lingered among the unpainted 
board cottages of the settlers, there was a 
school-master who published a little sheet, at 
the close of his school term, filled with the 
essays of his pupils. For a motto over this 
weakly paper he told the printer to set: 


“No pent-up continent contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless universe is ours.” 


The printer thought that the little school was 
staking out rather too large a preémption 
claim ; he suggested to the teacher that 





“No panty Utica contracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours,” 


was the correct version, and was sufficiently 
broad for the size of the sheet. 

“Qh, that isn’t right,” said the master 
contemptuously. “I suppose some of them 
Utica papers had it that way.” 

It seems just possible that this teacher, on 
the edge of civilization, was a sort of em- 
bodiment of our modern spirit. Is the present 
system of cramming a great advance on older 
and simpler methods of teaching? In the 
curriculum of our time, neither Utica nor the 
continent will serve our turn. We attempt 
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the whole boundless universe, forgetful of 
Hosea Biglow’s wise couplet : 


“For it strikes me ther’s sech a thing ez sinnin’ 
,>9 


By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin’. 


As I recall the old-time school, I cannot 
but think that, if its discipline was somewhat 
more brutal than the school discipline of to- 
day, its course of study was far less so. 
Children did not often die of the severity of 
the old masters, though many perish from 
the hard requirements of the modern system. 

To a nervous child the old discipline was, 
indeed, very terrible. The long beech 
switches hanging on hooks against the wall 
haunted me night and day, from the time I 
entered one of the old schools. And when- 
ever there came an outburst between master 
and pupils, the thoughtless child often got 
the beating that should have fallen upon the 
malicious mischief-maker. As the master 
was always quick to fly into a passion, the 
fun-loving boys were always happy to stir 
him up. It was an exciting sport, like bull- 
baiting, or like poking sticks through a fence 
at a cross dog. Sometimes the ferocious 
master showed an ability on his own part to 
get some fun out of the conflict, as when on 
one occasion in a school in Ohio, the boys 
were forbidden to attend a circus. Five or 
six of them went, in spite of the prohibition. 
The next morning the school-master called 
them out in the floor and addressed them: 

“So you went to the circus, did you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, the others did not get a chance to 
see the circus. I want you boys to show them 
what it looked like, and how the horses 
galloped around the ring. You will join your 
hands in a circle about the stove. Now 
start |.” 

With that he began whipping them, as 
they trotted around and around the stove. 
This story is told, I believe, in a little volume 
of “ Sketches,” by Erwin House, now long 
forgotten, like many other good books of 
the Western literature of a generation ago. 
I think the author was one of the boys who 
“ played horse ” in the master’s circus. 

It was fine sport for the more daring boys 
to plant a handful of coffee-nuts in the ashes 
just before the master’s entrance. It is the 


nature of these coffee-nuts to lie quietly in 
the hot ashes for about half an hour, and 
then to explode with a sharp report, scatter- 
ing the live coals inan inspiring way. Noth- 
ing could be funnier than the impotent wrath 
of the school-master, as he went poking in 
the embers to find the remaining nuts, which 


generally eluded his search and popped 
away like torpedoes under his very nose. 

The teaching in these schools was often 
quite absurd. I was made to go through 
Webster’s spelling-book five times before I 
was thought fit to begin to read, and my 
mother, twenty years earlier, spelled it through 
nine times before she was allowed to begin 
Lindley Murray’s “ English Reader.” It was 
by mere chance of the survival of some of 
the tougher old masters that I knew the old 
school in its glory. The change for the bet- 
ter was already beginning thirty or forty 
years ago. The old masters taught their 
pupils to “do sums,” the new ones had 
already begun to teach arithmetic. In one 
of the schools in the generation before 
me was one Jim Garner; he must be an 
old man now, if he is yet living, and he will 
pardon my laughing at the boy of fifty years 
ago. One day he sat for a long time tap- 
ping his slate with his pencil. 

“ Jeems,” cried the master, “ what are you 
doing ?” 

“I’m a-tryin’ to think, and I can’t,” said 
Jim, “ if you take three from one how many 
there is left.” f 

It was in the same old Bethel school- 
house, about the same time, that the master, 
one Benefiel, called out the spelling class of 
which my mother, then a little girl, was 
usually at the head. The word given out 
was “onion.” I suppose the scholars at the 
head of the class had not recognized the 
word by its spelling in studying their lessons. 
They all missed it widely, spelling it in the 
most ingeniously incorrect fashions. Near 
the foot of the class stood a boy who had 
never been able to climb up toward the 
head. But of the few words he did know 
how to spell, one was “onion.” When the 
word was missed at the head he became 
greatly excited, twisting himself into the 
most ludicrous contortions as it came nearer 
and nearer to him. At length the one just 
above the eager boy missed, the master said 
“next,” whereupon he exultingly swung his 
hand above his head and came out with: 
“ O-n, un, i-o-n, yun, img—un,—I’m head, 
by gosh!” and -he marched to the head 
while the master hit him a blow across the 
shoulders for swearing. 

The beginning of “ educational reform” in 
my childhood took on curious forms. We 
had one grown man in Benefiel’s school who 
got his tuition free of charge in considera- 
tion of his teaching the master and some of 
the older pupils geography by the new 
method of singing it, which he had learned 
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somewhere. At the noon recess he and the 
master, with others, would sit with Smith’s 
Atlas open before them, singing away in the 
most earnest and sentimental sing-song such 
refrains as this, pointing to the state capitals 
while they sang: 





“Maine, Au—gusta! Maine, Au—gusta! 
New Hampshire, Concord, New Hampshire, Con- 
cord.” 


and so on down to the newly annexed state 
of Texas. 

The “ Rule of Three” was the objective 
point of all study, and he who had ciphered 
through that had well-nigh exhausted human 
knowledge. The illiteracy of the up-coun- 
try regions was very great, and, during the 
six years which my father, on account of 
declining health, passed in a country place, 
our experience with schools was not a happy 
one. ‘There came at one time to our dis- 
trict an old Irish master who also claimed 
to be a doctor. Some years before, in a 
lawsuit in which my father was retained, the 
old man persisted in writing his own depo- 
sition, wherein he related that he had studied 
“medesin ” in Ireland. The old man was 
very much enraged when my father declined 
to send us to his school. He had been 
known to spend a solid hour in family devo- 
tions and then, rising from his knees, to walk 
across the floor and kick his son for going 
to sleep during prayers. He was afterward 
tried for poisoning his wife, but acquitted 
through the eloquence of that unsurpassed 
orator, Joseph G. Marshall. 

Of course it often came to pass in such a 
state of things that men rose to prominence 
who had little education. A rich distiller, 
who represented us in Congress some years 
later, wrote a letter, full of blunders, that 
fell into the hands of his opponents. They 
published it, and he suffered much ridicule. 
7a ,” said one of his friends, “ did you 
write that letter?” “Yes,” said he, “but 
it wasn’t so bad as that—they mucilated it.” 

In all the period of darkness and insuffi- 
cient schools that preceded my childhood, 
there were here and there good teachers in 
some of the villages, and to the lucky vil- 
lage that had a good master came boys and 
girls from near and far,—sometimes from fifty 
milesaway. There was nevera period of indif- 
ference toeducation in the Ohio River region 
—never a time when a good school was not 
accounted a thing of the greatest value; 
but the sparse settlement made schools 
scarce,—the great demand for men of edu- 
cation in other walks of life always makes 
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good teachers scarce in a new country,—and 
the excess of demand over supply in the mat- 
ter of women left no unmarried young women 
of education to serve as school-mistresses. 
The earliest female teachers that I remember, 
with one exception, were the thrifty wives 
of New England settlers, who knew how 
to mind their children and turn an honest 
dollar by teaching the children of their 
neighbors. But we were particularly warned 
against New England provincialisms; my 
father, who was a graduate of William and 
Mary in Virginia, even threatened us with 
corporal punishment if we should ever give 
the peculiar vowel sound heard in some 
parts of New England in such words as 
“roof” and “root.” After our return to 
the village, I had the good fortune to have 
some teachers whom I remember with grat- 
itude. One was a Presbyterian minister 
from New England, who, with his wife,—a 
woman of fine ability,—taught an excellent 
school. In this school we first saw black- 
boards and similar devices for teaching 
in an intelligent way. The minister’s wife 
kept good books to lend to thoughtful pu- 
pils, and her influence on the village was a 
very beneficent one. Another was Jesse 
Williams, also a New Englander, who be- 
came afterward a Methodist minister. 
These two were the only men that I knew 
in my boyhood who could teach school 
without beating their pupils like oxen. 
There was another New England minister 
whose pupil I was in one of the Indiana 
cities, who kept his school in a state of con- 
tinual terror. This is a cheap sort of disci- 
pline, quite possible to men who have not 
tact enough to govern otherwise than bru- 
tally. . 

So great was the desire for education in 
Indiana, even at this early date, that before 
my memory of the place our old town of 
Vevay was adorned by a “county sem- 
inary.” It was proposed to educate by 
counties, and a seminary was to be built at 
the county’s expense; but the old jealousy 
between town and country flamed up. The 
people of the country were not going to pay 
taxes to build a seminary in town, so the 
seminary was built outside the corporation 
line in a commanding position on the top 
of a steep hill, at least three hundred feet 
high. This high school always reminded 
me of the temple of fame which did duty 
as frontispiece to Webster’s spelling-book in 
that day, the temple being situated on an in- 
accessible mountain, at the foot of which 
an ambitious school-boy stood looking wist- 
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fully up. For one or two winters, the vil- 
lage youth and the country children boarding 
in town walked a mile, and then scrambled 
up this hard hill; but the school was soon 
abandoned for better schools in the town, 
and the old brick “seminary” stands there 
yet, I believe, a monument of educational 
folly. Many an ambitious modern device 
is like our seminary, useless from inaccessi- 
bility. 

While the good Presbyterian minister was 
teaching in our village, he was waked up one 
winter morning by a poor bound boy, who 
had ridden a farm horse many miles to get the 
“master” to show him how to “do a sum” 
that had puzzled him. The fellow was try- 
ing to educate himself but was required to be 
back at home in time to begin his day’s 
work as usual. The good master, chafing 
his hands to keep them warm, sat down by 
the boy and expounded the “sum” to him 
so that he understood it. Then the poor 
boy straightened himself up and, thrusting 
his hard hand into the pocket of his blue 
jeans trowsers, pulled out a quarter of a 
dollar, explaining, with a blush, that it was 
all he could pay, for it was all he had. Of 
course the master made him put it back, 
and told him to come whenever he wanted 
any help. I remember the huskiness of the 
minister's voice when he told us about it in 
school that morning. When I recall how 
eagerly the people sought for opportuni- 
ties of education, I am not surprised to hear 
that Indiana, of all the states, has to-day 
one of the largest, if not the largest, school- 
fund. 

We had one teacher who was, so far as 
natural genius for teaching goes, the best of 
all Ihave everknown. Mrs. Julia L. Dumont 
is, like all our Western writers of that day, 
except Prentice, almost entirely forgotten. 
But in the time, before railways, when the 
West, shut in by the Alleghanies,. had an 
incipient literature, Mrs. Dumont occupied 
no mean place as a writer of poetry and 
prose tales. Eminent 4#érateurs of the time, 
from Philadelphia and Cincinnati, used to 
come to Vevay to see her; but they them- 
selves—these great lights of ancient Amer- 
ican literature away back in the forties—are 
also forgotten. Who remembers Gallagher 
and the rest to-day? Dear brethren, who 
like myself scratch away to fill up magazine 
pages, and who, no doubt, like myself are 
famous enough to be asked for an auto- 
graph, or a “sentiment” in an album 
sométimes, let us not boast ourselves. 


Why, indeed, should the spirit of mortal 
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be proud? We also shall be forgotten,— 
the next generation of school-girls will get 
their autographs from a set of upstarts who 
will smile at our stories and poems as out-of- 
date puerilities. Some industrious Allibone, 
making a cemetery of dead authors, may 
give us, in his dictionary, three lines apiece 
as a sort of head-stone. Oh, let us be humble 
and pray that even the Allibone that is to 
come do not forget us. For I look in vain 
in Allibone for some of the favorite names 
in our Western Parnassus. It was not enough 
that the East swallowed that incipient 
literature, it even obliterated the memory 
of it. Let us hope that the admirable Mr. 
Tyler, who has made to live again the mem- 
ories of so many colonial writers, will revive 
also the memory of some of the forgotten 
authors of the Mississippi Valley. 

Among those who have been so swiftly 
forgotten as not even to have a place in 
Allibone, is my old and once locally famous 
teacher, Mrs. Dumont. We thought her 
poem on “The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand” admirable, but we were partial judges. 
Her story of “ Boonesborough” was highly 
praised by the great lights of the time. But 
her book of stories is out of print, and her 
poems are forgotten, and so also are the 
great lights who admired them. I do not 
pretend that there was enough in these writ- 
ings to have made them deserve a different 
fate. Ninety-nine hundredths of all good 
literary production must of necessity be for- 
gotten; if the old trees endured for ever, 
there would be no room for the new shoots. 

But as a school-mistress, Mrs. Dumont 
deserves immortality. She knew nothing of 
systems, but she went unerringly to the goal 
by pure force of native genius. In all her 
early life she taught because she was poor, 
but after her husband’s increasing property 
relieved her from necessity, she still taught 
school from love of it. When she was past 
sixty years old, a school-room was built for 
her alongside her residence, which was one 
of the best in the town. It was here that I 
first knew her, after she had already taught 
two generations in the place. The “ graded” 
schools had been newly introduced, and no 
man was found who could, either in ac- 
quirements or ability, take precedence of 
the venerable school-mistress; so the high- 
school was given to her. 

I can see the wonderful old lady now, as 
she was then, with her cape pinned awry, 
rocking her splint-bottom chair nervously 
while she talked. Full of all manner of 
knowledge, gifted with something very like 
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eloquence in speech, abounding in affection 
for her pupils and enthusiasm in teaching, 
she moved us strangely. Being infatuated 
with her, we became fanatic in our pursuit 
of knowledge, so that the school hours were 
not enough, and we had a “ lyceum” in the 
evening for reading “compositions,” and a 
club for the study of history. If a recitation 
became very interesting, the entire school 
would sometimes be drawn into the discus- 
sion of the subject; all other lessons went to 
the wall, books of reference were brought 
out of her library, hours were consumed, and 
many a time the school session was pro- 
longed until darkness forced us reluctantly 
to adjourn. 

Mrs. Dumont was the ideal of a teacher 
because she succeeded in forming character. 
She gave her pupils unstinted praise, not 
hypocritically, but because she lovingly saw 
the best in every one. We worked in the 
sunshine. A dull but industrious pupil was 
praised for diligence, a bright pupil for abil- 
ity, a good one for general excellence. The 
dullards got more than their share, for 
knowing how easily such an one is disheart- 
ened, Mrs. Dumont went out of her way 
to praise the first show of success in a slow 
scholar. She treated no two alike. She 
was full of all sorts of knack and tact, a per- 
son of infinite resource for calling out the 
human spirit. She could be incredibly 
severe when it was needful, and no over- 
grown boy whose meanness had once been 
analyzed by Mrs. Dumont ever forgot it. 

I remember one boy with whom she had 
taken some pains. One day he wrote an 
insulting word about one of the girls of the 
school on the door of a deserted house. 
Two of us were deputized by the other boys 
to defend the girl by complaining of him. 
Mrs. Dumont took her seat and began to 
talk to him before the school. The talking 
was all there was of it, but I think I never 
pitied any human being more than I did 
that boy as she showed him his vulgarity 
and his meanness, and, as at last in the cli- 
max of her indignation, she called him “a 
miserable hawbuck.” At another time when 
she had picked a piece of paper from the 
floor with a bit of profanity written on it, 
she talked about it until the whole school 
detected the author by the beads of perspi- 
ration on his forehead. 

When I had written a composition on 
“The Human Mind” based on Combe’s 
Phrenology, and adorned with quotations 
from Pope’s “ Essay on Man,” she gave me 
to read the old Encyclopedia Britannica con- 


taining an article expounding the Hartleian 
system of mental philosophy, and followed 
this with Locke on the “Conduct of the 
Understanding.” She was the only teacher 
I have known who understood that school 
studies were entirely secondary to general 
reading as a source of culture, and who put 
the habit of good reading first in the list of 
acquirements. 

There was a rack for hats and cloaks so 
arranged as to cut off a portion of the 
school from the teacher’s sight. Some of 
the larger girls who occupied this space 
took advantage of their concealed position 
to do a great deal of talking and tittering 
which did not escape Mrs. Dumont’s watch- 
fulness. But in the extreme corner of the 
room was the seat of the excellent Drusilla 
H , who had never violated a rule of 
the school. To reprimand the others, while 
excepting her, would have excited jealousy 
and complaints. The girls who sat in that 
part of the room were detained after school 
and treated to one of Mrs. Dumont’s tender 
but caustic lectures on the dishonorableness 
of secret ill-doing. Drusilla bore silently 
her share of the reproof. But at the last 
the school-mistress said : 

“ Now, my dears, it fhay be that there is 
some one among you not guilty of miscon- 
duct. If there is I know I can trust you 
to tell me who is not to blame.” 

* Drusilla never talks,” they all said at 
once, while Drusilla, girl like, fell to crying. 

But the most remarkable illustration of 
Mrs. Dumont’s skill in matters of discipline 
was shown in a case in which all the boys 
of the school were involved, and were for a 
short time thrown into antagonism to a 
teacher whose ascendancy over them had 
been complete. 

We were playing “town-ball” on the 
common at a long distance from the school- 
room. ‘Town-ball is one of the old games 
from which the more scientific but not half 
so amusing “national game” of base-ball 
has since been evolved. In that day the 
national game was not thought of. Eastern 
youth played field-base, and Western boys 
town-ball in a free and happy way, with 
soft balls, primitive bats, and no nonsense. 
There were no scores, but a catch or a 
cross-out in town-ball put the whole side 
out, leaving the others to take the bat or 
“paddle” as it was appropriately called. 
The very looseness of the game gave oppor- 
tunity for many ludicrous mischances and 
surprising turns which made it a most joyous 
play. 
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Either because the wind was blowing 
adversely, or because the play was more 
than commonly interesting, we failed to 
hear the ringing of Mrs. Dumont’s hand- 
bell at one o’clock. The afternoon wore 
on until more than an hour of school-time 
had passed, when some one suddenly be- 
thought himself. We dropped the game 
and started, pell-mell, full of consternation 
for the school-room. We would at that 
moment have preferred to face an angry 
school-master with his beechen rod than to 
have offended one whom we reverenced so 
much. The girls all sat in their places; the 
teacher was sitting silent and awful in her 
rocking-chair; in the hour and a half no 
lessons had been recited. We shuffled into 
our seats and awaited the storm. It was 
the high-school, and the boys were mostly 
fifteen or sixteen.years of age, but the school- 
mistress had never arod in the room. Such 
weapons are for people of fewer resources 
than she. Very quietly she talked to us, 
but with great emphasis. She gave no 
chance for explanation or apology. She 
was hopelessly hurt and affronted. We had 
humiliated her before the whole town, she 
said. She should take away from us the 
morning and afternoon recess for a week. 
She would demand an explanation from us 
to-morrow. 

It was not possible that a company of 
boys could be kept for half an hour in such 
a moral sweat-box as that to which she 
treated us without growing angry. When 
school was dismissed we held a running indig- 
nation meeting as we walked toward home. 
Of course we all spoke at once. But after 
a while the more moderate saw that the 
teacher had some reason. Nevertheless, one 
boy was appointed to draft a written reply 
that should set forth our injured feelings. I 
remember in what perplexity that committee 
found himself. With every hour he felt 
more and more that the teacher was right 
and the boys wrong, and that by the next 
morning the reviving affection of the scholars 
for the beloved and venerated school-mistress 
would cause them to appreciate this. So 
that the address which was presented for 
their signatures did not breathe much indig- 
nation. I can almost recall every word of 
that somewhat pompous but very sincere 
petition. It was about as I give it here: 


* HONORED MADAM: 
In regard to our offense 
of yesterday we beg that you will do us the justice 
to believe that it was not intentional. We do not 


ask you to remit the punishment you have inflicted 





in taking away our recess, but we do ask you to 
remit the heavier penalty we have incurred, your 
own displeasure.” 


The boys all willingly signed this except 
one who was perhaps the only conscious 
offender in the party. He confessed that 
he had observed that the sun was “ getting 
a little slanting ” while we were at play, but 
as his side “ had the paddles” he did not 
say anything until they were put out. The 
unwilling boy wanted more indignation in 
the address, and he wanted the recess back. 
But when all the others had signed he did 
not dare leave his name off but put it at the 
bottom of the list. 

With trembling hands we gave the paper 
to the school-mistress. How some teachers 
would have used such a paper as a means 
of further humiliation to the offenders! 
How few could have used it as she did! 
The morning wore on without recess. The 
lessons were heard as usual. As the noon 
hour drew near, Mrs. Dumont rose from her 
chair and went into the library. We all 
felt that something was going to happen. She 
came out with a copy of Shakspere, which she 
opened at the fourth scene of the fourth act of 
the second part of King Henry IV. Giving 
the book to my next neighbor and myself 
she bade us read the scene, alternating with 
the change of speaker. You remember the 
famous dialogue in that scene between the 
dying king and the prince who has prema- 
turely taken the crown from the bedside of 
the sleeping king. It was all wonderfully 
fresh to us and to our school-mates, whose 
interest was divided between the scene and 
a curiosity as to the use the teacher meant 
to make of it. At length the reader who 
took the king’s part read : 

“O my son! 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it.” 


Then she took the book and closed it. 
The application was evident to all, but she 
made us a touching little speech full of 
affection, and afterward restored the recess. 
She detained the girls when we had gone to 
read to them the address, that she might 
“show them what noble brothers they had.” 
Without doubt she made overmuch of our 
nobleness. But no one knew better than 
Mrs. Dumont that the surest way of evoking 
the best in man or boy, is to make the most 
of the earliest symptoms of it. From that 
hour our school-mistress had our whole 
hearts ; we loved her and reverenced her; we 
were thoughtless enough, but for the most 
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of us, her half-suspected wish was a supreme | 


law. 
So, after all, it does not matter that the 


world no longer reads her stories or remem- 
bers her poems. Her life always seemed to 
me a poem, or something better than a poem. 
It does not matter, fellow-scribblers, that the 
generation to come shall forget us and go to 
upstart fellows of another generation for 
autograph verses for church fairs and charity 
bazars. It does not matter greatly, dear, 
aspiring young reader, whether you ever suc- 


ceed in getting your poetry embalmed in | 





SCRIBNER or not. I cannot read an old 
magazine of forty years ago without a laugh 
—and almost a tear—over the airs those 
notabilities of a day gave themselves. How 
sure they were of immortality, and how 
utterly forgotten are the most of them, like 
last year’s burdock, that boasted itself so 
proudly in the fence-row! But whether you 
print your story or poem or not, blessed are 
you if you put heroism into your life, so that 
the memory of it shall refresh some weary 
wayfarer long after the fickle public has for- 
gotten your work. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


J. Blair Scribner. 


WE suppose it may truthfully be said of the three 
partners in the Scribner book house who have died 
within the last six years, viz., Charles Scribner, 
Edward Seymour, and, latest, J. Blair Scribner, that 
they died of too much work and care. The diseases 
which nominally proved fatal to them were undoubt- 
edly induced by exhausted vitality. There was no 
power of resistance and recuperation left when they 
were attacked. There are a good many publishers 
in a city like this who know what the care of a great 
publishing house is, and who can understand how 
these sad catastrophes have been reached. The 
dead and living wrecks that are strewn along the 
pathway of business illustrate with terrible force the 
dangers of the time and of the modes of active and 
responsible life. 

It is with a peculiar sadness and sense of loss 
that we contemplate the latest victim to over-work. 
He was very young—probably the youngest man in 
New York who carried an equal burden of respon- 
sibility. Life had opened to him with grand pur- 
pose and grand promise. There were years of 
endeavor and usefulness and eminence, fronting a 
noble ambition. Cherishing a tender memory of 
his father, the founder of the house, he sought no 
higher earthly good than the upbuilding and per- 
petuation of that house by “Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.” The firm name, as we happen to know, 
was a tribute of filial affection, and a fair illustra- 
tion of the kind of sentiment that entered into the 
young man’s schemes. To the work of making the 
publishing house a worthy monument to his father’s 
memory, erected by his sons, he sacrificed his life 
—a life that was very precious to a tenderly beloved 
young wife and a large circle of friends, and of 
great significance to a remarkable body of authors, 
a thousand book-sellers, and a little army of em- 
ployés. 

Mr. Scribner’s love of, and devotion to, his father 
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and to his father’s memory illustrate better, perhaps, 
than anything else, the sweet side of his nature. 
He was in college at the time his mother died. He 
immediately left the institution, surrendered all 
his plans of study, and took his place at his father’s 
side, as his affectionate friend and helper; and from 
that early day until the day of his death he was never, 
for a waking moment, without his burden. After his 
father’s death, when he became a partner in the late 
house of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., he often assumed 
care that was not necessary; but when the house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons was started, he was its head, 
and bore the heavy burden ofits responsibilities. He 
was armed with a tremendous will, and an illimitable 
faith in himself; but the body that bore all this 
enginery of enterprise was a frail one, and he, all too 
soon, came to the end of its resources. We never 
saw him for one moment at play. We do not think 
he knew how to play. We remember that, when 
he was a child, he wrote, set in type, and printed 
a newspaper in his father’s house, and that we 
were one of his subscribers; and this was his play, 
we suppose. At any rate, it was the nearest ap- 
proach to play of any pastime we ever knew him 
to indulge in. 

We shall sadly miss his kind and courteous greet- 
ing and companionship, and the community of 
authors and the great community of readers will 
miss the enterprising agent who so much delighted 
to stand as minister of the one to the other. To the 
sacred inner circle we can say nothing, except that 
they have the hearty sympathy of a multitude wider 
than they will ever know. 


Social Drinking. 


A FEW weeks ago, a notable company of gentle- 
men assembled in the ample parlors of the venerable 
and much beloved William E. Dodge in this city to 
listen to an essay, by Judge Noah Davis, on the 
relations of crime to the habit of intemperate drink- 
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ing. The company was notable for its respectability, 
its number of public men, and the further fact that 
it contained many who were well known to be wine- 
drinkers,—unattached to any temperance organiza- 
tion. No one could have listened to Judge Davis’s 
disclosure of the facts of his subject without the 
conviction that it was a subject worthy the attention 
of every philanthropist, every political economist, 
and every well-wisher of society present, whether 
temperance men or not. These facts, gathered from 
many quarters, and from the best authorities, were 
most significant in fastening upon the use of alcohol 
the responsibility for most of the crimes and poverty 
of society. Some of them were astounding, even to 
temperance men themselves, and there were none 
present, we presume, who did not feel that Judge 
Davis had done a rare favor to the cause of temper- 
ance in thus putting into its service his resources of 
knowledge and his persuasive voice. How many 
were convinced by the facts detailed that evening 
that they ought to give up the habit of social drink- 
ing, we cannot tell. The probabilities are that none 
were so moved, for this habit of social drinking, or 
rather the considerations that go with it, are very 
despotic. The idea that a man cannot be hospitable 
without the offer of wine to his guests is so fixed in 
the minds of most well-to-do people in this city that 
they will permit no consideration to interfere with 
it. People in the country, in the ordinary walks of 
life, have no conception of the despotic character of 
this idea. There are literally thousands of respecta- 
ble men in New York who would consider their 
character and social standing seriously compromised 
by giving a dinner to a company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen without the offer of wine. It is not that 
they care for it themselves, particularly. It is quite 
possible, or likely, indeed, that they would be glad, 
for many reasons, to banish the wine-cup from their 
tables, but they do not dare to doit. It is also true 
that such is the power of this idea upon many tem- 
perance men that they refrain altogether from giving 
dinners, lest their guests should feel the omission 
of wine to be a hardship and an outrage upon the 
customs of common hospitality. 

We have called these things to notice for a special 
reason. The company of wine-drinkers who made 
up so large a portion of the number that filled Mr. 
Dodge’s rooms on the occasion referred to must 
have been profoundly impressed by the revelations 
and arguments of Judge Davis. They could not 
have failed to feel that by these revelations they 
had been brought face to face with a great duty,— 
not, perhaps, the duty of stopping social drinking, 
and all responsible connection with it, but the duty 
of doing something to seal the fountains of this 
drink which has contributed so largely to the spread 
of crime and poverty and misery. A man must, 


indeed, be a brute who can contemplate the facts of 
intemperance without being moved to remedy them. 
They are too horrible to contemplate long at a 
time, and every good citizen must feel that the world 
cannot improve until, in some measure, the supplies 
of drink are dried up. 

Our reason for writing this article is to call atten- 





tion to the fact that there is something about this 
habit of social wine-drinking that kills the motives 
to work for temperance among those who suffer by 
coarse and destructive habits of drink. Temperance 
is very rarely directly labored for by those who drink 
wine. As a rule, with almost no exceptions at all, 
the man who drinks wine with his dinner does not 
undertake any work to keep his humble neighbors 
temperate. As arule, too, the wine-drinking clergy- 
man says nothing about intemperance in his pulpit, 
when it is demonstrably the most terrible scourge 
that afflicts the world. There seems to be something 
in the touch of wine that paralyzes the ministerial 
tongue, on the topic of drink. 

We fully understand the power of social influence 
to hold to the wine cup as the symbol of hospitality. 
It is one of the most relentless despotisms from 
which the world suffers, and exactly here is its worst 
result. Wedo not suppose that a very large num- 
ber of drunkards are made by wine drunk at the 
table, in respectable homes. There is a percentage 
of intemperate men made undoubtedly here, but 
perhaps the worst social result that comes of this 
habit is its paralyzing effect upon reform—its para- 
lyzing effect upon those whose judgments are con- 
vinced, and whose wishes for society are all that 
they should be. It is only the total abstainer who 
can be relied upon to work for temperance—who ever 
has been relied upon to work for temperance; and 
of Mr. Dodge’s company of amiable and gentlemanly 
wine-drinkers, it is safe to conclude that not one 
will join hands with him in temperance labor—with 
Judge Davis’s awful facts sounding in his ears— 
who does not first cut off his own supplies. 


Bayard Taylor. 


IT seems very strange to write this familiar name, 
and to realize that there is no living personality to 
answer to it. His presence had such magnitude 
and vitality, and the grasp of his hand was so strong 
and hearty, that it is difficult to think of him as life- 
less, and to accept the fact that we can see his face 
no more. Those of us who knew and loved him— 
and the circle is a large one—feel the great loss 
occasioned by his death very keenly, but no one of 
us can yet measure the loss to the great public, in 
the death of one of its most active and important 
literary men. We suppose the time for measuring 
and characterizing the power and the work of the 
man we have lost will not soon arrive; yet some- 
thing can be said justly, uninfluenced by partiality 
or prejudice. 

It is always interesting to know what a writer 
thinks of himself, and to know just what his am- 
bitions are. We all knew Mr. Taylor first as a 
writer of travels. We remember when he was a 
very conspicuous figure in American literature as 
such. He was a lion, too, in his early day; and 
great multitudes of people not only would go, but 
did go, long distances to see him and hear his voice. 
The young and adventurous traveler who recorded 
his deeds with such engaging modesty, was sur- 
rounded with a romantic interest that had a great 
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charm for the crowd. Yet we believe it was always 
true that he had a certain kind and degree of con- 
tempt for this reputation and popularity. He be- 
came a writer of travels by force of circumstances, 
rather than by inclination or choice, and placed but 
little value upon all he did in that department of 
letters. 

He was a writer of novels also, but we do not 
know what he thought of himself as such. We 
know very well, however, that they did not lie in 
the principal line of his ambition. He believed 
himself to be, specially and eminently, a poet. He 
had little care to be judged as anything else. He 
was not insensible to praise as a prose writer, in 
the various fields in which he labored, but no praise 
was satisfying which was not called forth by his 
poetry. The question whether he was as truly a 
poet as he believed himself to be is not likely to 
be settled by this generation. It is quite impossible 
to gather up now, and embody in a fairly expressed 
opinion, the impressions he has made by his various 
essays in verse. We suppose no one will dispute 
that he was a verse-writer of quite extraordinary 
talent, while few would be moved to assert that he 
was a poetic genius. For what may be called the 
mechanics of verse, he had a gift that was unique 
among his contemporaries. As a translator or an 
imitator of the work of others, he had, in our judg- 
ment, no equal in the world. His translation of 
Goethe’s “ Faust” is, without doubt, the best pres- 
entation of that poem in the English tongue ever 
made, and his imitations of his contemporaries, in 
the “Diversions of the Echo Club,” as well as in 
separate efforts, were quite beyond the capacity of 
any one of them. He could out-Swinburne Swin- 
burne with ease, in ingenuities of structure and 
varieties of rhyme, or write so much like Swinburne 
himself as to baffle the judgment of the keenest 
expert. No one could surpass him in paraphrasing 
a story or a legend. If any one will read the 
Indian legend, describing “ The Origin of Maize,” 
as it has been written in “ Hiawatha,” and then 
read Taylor’s version of the same legend, already 
in existence when Longfellow’s was written, he will 
see that the later version is not an improvement. 

Of course this talent is not the highest, or neces- 
sarily associated with the highest; but it is quite 
worth noticing, and is, of itself, enough to distin- 
guish aman. It does not make a man a great poet, 
or even a popular poet, which latter no one will 
pretend Mr. Taylor had ever become, or is likely 
to become. [His last poem, of which we recently 
gave a full résumé, presents many of his qualities as 
a poet; and that, certainly, can never be popular. 
An allegory, which amounts to a riddle, extending 
through a whole volume, can never be popular, 


however much of talent or genius it may exhibit. 
No one can read this poem without acquiring a 
profound respect for Mr. Taylor’s intellect. There 
is greatness in its conception, but it occupies an 
atmosphere quite too highly rarified for the com- 
mon breathing, and deals with personages, or con- 
ceptions of personages, mainly beyond the reach of 
human sympathies. Any man who can fully grasp 
this poem at a reading is a remarkable man, and a 
man who could conceive and construct it is one who 
must have held within himself many elements of 
greatness. Doubtless he worked under the influ- 
ence of Goethe, but Goethe never would have 
written a poem so devoid of human materials, and 
removed from human sympathies as this. The 
reading world wants men and women to deal with, 
moved by the common passions of humanity, and 
not gods, and imaginary personages representing 
histories, institutions and ideas. : 

That Bayard Taylor might have been a popular 
poet of a high order, we fully believe. In judging 
of a poet we must take him at his best. One of 
the very best short poems that exist in American 
literature, or, for that matter, in the literature of the 
English tongue, is Mr. Taylor’s familiar Crimean 
poem, containing the lines— 


“Each heart recalled a different name 
But all sang Annie Laurie.” 


If he had never written anything but this, it would 
have stamped him as a poet of a rare order. Its 
exceeding humanity, its sensitive apprehension of 
all the dramatic elements of the situation, its music 
| and pathos, mark it as the best poem of the Crimean 
war, and show that its author possessed qualities 
that would easily have lifted him to a high place as 
a singer of songs for the people. If he has failed 
of this, it is not because he lacked the genius for it, 
but because he was not particularly sympathetic 
with the people, and did not care to sing for them. 
It is at least true that most of his poems appeal to 
a small audience, and treat of topics only congenial 
to the cultured and thouglitful few. 

We make no attempt to assign him his place in 
literature. He was certainly one of the most 
remarkable and versatile of our literary men. He 
was eminently an honest and most productive 
worker. His facility never tempted him into 
carelessness or indolence. His industry was 
enormous, and there are single feats of work re 
corded of him that would be incredible of any othe 
man. No one that he has left behind him can fill 
his place, and his friends may safely rest upon that 
statement until posterity makes up its verdict upon 
| his fame. 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Hints to Young Housekeepers.—V. 
DUTIES OF A MAN-SERVANT. 


WHERE but one man-servant is kept his duties are 
complex ; his place is no sinecure. He must be up 
early, to do his rough work before the family is stir- 
ring. He has the front steps and sidewalk to clean, 
boots to black, his master’s clothes to brush, and 
must have the dining-room and breakfast-table in 
order and be neatly dressed before the family comes 
down. In many families an under-servant is kept, 
or one comes in for a few hours in the morning to 
attend to the sidewalk, black the boots, fetch the 
coal, attend to the furnace, pump the water (if there 
is a reservoir), and break up the wood. This is a 


great relief, and enables the man-servant to have | 


more time for his morning work. Where no man- 
servant is kept, this under-servant is almost a neces- 
sity in winter. 

The man-servant should be ready to attend to and 
wait upon the breakfast-table, in a neat jacket and 
clean apron. While the family is at breakfast, he 
should go into the hall, brush the hats, and lay the 
gloves upon the rim, and be ready to help to put on 
the coats and the overshoes, and to hand umbrellas 
and canes. After breakfast, he should clear the table, 
brush up the crumbs, look to the fire, fold the table- 
cloth, and leave everything in order; then go to the 
pantry, put on an apron which ties at the neck and 
waist, and a rough pair of cuffs, and wash his china, 
glass, and plate, clean any knives that have been 
used at breakfast, and Jeave his pantry in nice order. 
(I have before given directions for washing glass, 
china, and silver.) He must answer the door-bell. 

The servant should know whether he is to admit 
visitors or not. If they are to be admitted, he 
should precede them, open the door of the drawing- 
room, and announce them, by name, distinctly. This 
prevents many awkward mistakes. When the visit- 
ors depart, he should be ready to open the door. 

Luncheon must be attended to, and if he is required 
to go out with the carriage, he must give notice to 
the housemaid to answer the bell during his absence, 
so that no one may be kept standing at a door. When 
the carriage drives to the door, it is the man’s busi- 
ness to announce it, to stand ready at the front door, 
with his gloves on, to assist his mistress into the 
carriage. He should stand at the door till she has 
passed out, having first put any wraps into the car- 
riage, hold his arm for her as she gets in, see that her 
dress is free from the door, and, having shut it, wait 
at the window to receive directions. Whenever the 
carriage stops, he should jump down and assist his 
mistress to alight by holding his arm for her hand to 
rest upon. Having returned home, he should ring, 


then open the carriage-door, assist his mistress to 
alight, stand at the front door till she is in the house, 
take out the wraps and any bundles, shut the carriage- 
door, and return to his occupations in the house. 
The dinner-table is to be laid, and all things con- 
nected with it attended to by him. These directions | 


| have all been given in the “ Duties of a Waitress,” 
| and also the service at table. A man should be 
neatly dressed in black, with white neck-tie and white 
gloves. While the family are at dinner, the house- 
maid should bring in the door-mat and light the 
gas in the hall. When the dessert is put upon the 
table, the servant should go into the drawing-room, 
attend to the fire, light the gas, and drop the curtains. 

After dinner, he should attend to tea in the draw- 
ing-room, go to his pantry, wash and put away 
glass, china, and silver, bolt the doors, put out the 
gas, and carry the silver upstairs, if there is no 
safe. (See “ Waitress.”) A footman who performs 
his duties quietly, respectfully, and without bustle, 
is a great treasure. 

In many houses now the dinner is served @ /a 
| Russe. China, plate, glass, fruit and flowers are put 

on the table, and the dinner is carved and served from 
the side-table. In such case, the man-servant needs 
to be a good carver. 

Dean Swift quaintly recommends that a footman 
should read all notes, in order better to fulfill his 
duties to his master. An old lady of Forfarshire had 
a Caleb Balderstone sort of servant, and being in 
haste, took the precaution to read her note to him, 
adding, “ Now, Andrew, you ken aboot it, and need 
na stop to open and read it.”” But we think it better 
for a messenger not to take so lively an interest in 
affairs around him. Mrs. S. W. OAKEY. 





A New Aid to Housekeepers.* 


PROVIDING for the table, while it is far from con- 
stituting the whole duty of woman as housekeeper, 
certainly forms no unimportant factor in her respon- 
sibilities. It seems very wonderful that half the 
machinery of life should be set in motion that man- 
kind may be fed, and yet this is very nearly, if not 
quite true, and confers some dignity upon what 
needs all the dignity it can muster. 

Eating, in itself, is a very unlovely practice to 
absorb so large a proportion of the time of rational 
beings; and we cannot do too much to elevate it 
from mere eating, into a bright occasion for social 
family gatherings, with its unpleasing features gar- 
landed by the sweetest domestic graces and lighted 
by the kindliest interchange of thought and feeling. 
But even on the physical side, much is necessary to 
insure the perfection of this social reunion. It lies 
within the power of every housekeeper to make all 
this pleasant chat and bright cordiality run with, 
instead of against, the current, by her judicious man- 
agement of the ménage. There is probably no 
housekeeper who has not, many times in her life, 
been awed by the question: What shall I have for 
dinner? By a malignity of fate, of which the nobler 
sex have no conception, every woman is forced to 
answer the momentous dinner question, just as she 
has finished her breakfast, and has arrived at a firm 
* The Dinner Year-Book. By Marion Harland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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conviction that she will never be hungry again. Her 
imagination, not being stimulated by appetite, flags, 
and as a result she is almost sure to fall into a rut. 

Selecting the best material and insuring its being 
well cooked and well served is scarcely more im- 
portant in good, thrifty housekeeping than is con- 
stant change from day to day, and a wise combination 
of dishes and’ courses at each meal. The palate 
wearies and revolts, as do the ear and the eye, with 
constant repetition or jarring discords. 

The want which every housekeeper has felt for 
efficient aid in this department is thoroughly well 
supplied by Marion Harland’s “ Dinner Year-Book.”’ 
The bill of fare for each day is carefully compiled, 


the dishes are wisely chosen with reference to their 
harmony, and the seasonable meats, vegetables, fish, 
and fruits are indicated, which, to housekeepers who 
do not go to the large markets, isa real boon. Each 
dinner is supplied with receipts for the preparation 
of its components. It is to be regretted that some 
receipts are repeated when a reference would answer 
equally well, while others are mere references to 
another book by the same author; this seems to be 
the only flaw in what is otherwise so admirable. 
The most excellent and valuable feature in the 
whole book is that the receipts are economical, and 
that there are many valuable suggestions as to the use 
| of what the author calls the “left-overs.” S. B. H. 





CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 


Tyler's “ American Literature." * 


WE do not now remember any history of litera- 
ture written on so large a scale as Mr. Tyler’s. 
These two volumes, devoted to colonial literature of 
the pre- Revolutionary period, contain about half as 
much matter as the two solid volumes in which 
Craik attempts to tell the story of more than five 
hundred years of English literary activity, and they 
bear about the same relation in size to Taine’s 
“ History of English Literature.” It would be an 
interesting problem in the rule of three to calculate 
the space that must be given to the literature of 
England, or even to our own if treated in the same 
liberal way throughout. We are not inclined to 
quarrel with this generous largeness, but rather to 
rejoice in it. If Mr. Tyler could do for all our 
literature what he has done for that of the colonial 
period preceding the revolutionary agitation, he 
would render an inestimable service. 

And, indeed, no part of literary history requires 
such fullness as the history of its origins. The 
beginnings of literature furnish in some sense a key 
to what follows not only of literary, but of national 
life; they are therefore worthy of minute study, the 
more that to all but special students they are 
obscure. We do not need that any historian tell us 
at length of the position or influence of Emerson, 
Lowell, or Motley. But the writings and the lives 
of the Mathers, of the Wigglesworths, of Mather 
Byles, of Captain John Smith, and Robert Beverly, 
are sealed up to the general reader. One cannot 
but be glad that Mr. Tyler has found it in his heart 
to give us sketches so full and piquant of the men 
and their surroundings, with tidbits so savory from 
their works. 
we have read gives us so clear a vision of the condi- 
tions and forces of colonial life as do these two 


volumes of generous discussions and liberal exam- | 


ples of the earlier writers. It is a history, as all 
true literary history should be, of the life of the 





* A History of American Literature. Vol. I, 1607 to 1676. 
Vol. II, 1676 to 176s. 
lish Literature in the 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of Eng- 
University of Michigan. New York: 


For ourselves we confess that nothing | 


|; people. There is not that continual pressing upon 
| us of a theory that one finds in Taine, but the 
relation of the life to the literature is always recog- 
nized, albeit Professor Tyler gives us plenty of room 
also for the individual as a literary force, which 
Taine does not. 

In so much writing about authors who have long 
since passed into a sort of literary limbo, one natu- 
rally looks to find many tracts of weary dissertation, 
and many a dull extract. But from this the tact o 
the historian has saved us. Mr. Tyler has an in- 
fallible scent for that which is interesting, whether for 
its intrinsic merit, its oddity, or its absurdity, and we 
are perpetually regaled either with his own humor, or 
the humor, conscious or unconscious, of those about 
whom he writes. Their quaintness, their antique- 
ness, the strangeness of their opinions, their follies, 
their whims, and the genuine literary flavor of the 
best of them, keep the reader always interested. 
We smile at the arguments whereby God confounds 
the reprobate infants at the Day of Judgment in 
Michael Wigglesworth’s poetry; we laugh gently at 
Captain John Smith's overdrawn stories, and we are 
exceedingly curious about the great Cotton Mather’s 
grotesque piety and remarkable exercises of mind. 
The material is excellent, and is handled with 
vigor and vivacity. The most serious defect of the 
book lies in this direction. The author has almost 
too much vividness, too much alertness, and too little 
repose. 

What is here treated is, for the most part, hardly 
literature in the exact sense, but the antiquities of 
literary history. Mr. Tyler is an enthusiastic anti- 
quarian, and he skillfully makes the most of his 
| treasures. It is indeed much for us that we are 
| enabled to see again the continent as it appeared in 
its virginity to the delighted settlers in Virginia and 
| Maryland, to feel afresh the Puritan zeal of the New 
Englanders, and to catch a glimpse now and then 
of the strange “ salvages ”’ of the wilderness through 
the wondering eyes of the early and somewhat cred- 
ulous writers. The best evidence of Mr. Tyler’s 
success is, that he makes us wonder at the richness 
of his quaint material. The work of research and 
narration will be less, and the task of criticism more 
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difficult, as the forthcoming volumes bring the action 
toward our own time; but the skill shown in this 
first installment, which is in some sense complete, 
gives promise not only of a valuable history of 
American literature, but also of a work that will be 
itself a very important addition to the literature of 
history. We have already a delightful picture of 
colonial life, civil, religious and social, as it was 
manifested in books. 


Conder’s ‘‘ Tent Work in Palestine.’’* 


AFTER ill-health compelled Captain Stewart to 
relinquish the survey of Western Palestine, Lieu- 
tenant Conder was appointed to undertake the 
work. He arrived in Syria in the summer of 1872. 
Such rapid progress was he able to make, that with- 
in three years of serious exposure and indefatigable 
industry he surveyed 4,700 square miles. In 1875 
he came back to England bringing with him a mass 
of notes and drawings. The remaining 1,300 miles 
of the survey were completed in 1877 by Lieutenant 
Kitchener. It seems to be the purpose of the Com- 
mittee to introduce to the public the scientific 
results of the labor so far accomplished, in a series 
of official volumes, as soon as the sections of their 
great map are finished. These two books now 
issued contain the personal history of Lieutenant 
Conder’s years in the Holy Land. 

The work is well entitled “ A Record of Discovery 
and Adventure,” for it combines the familiar notes 
of the tourist with the more stately announcements 
of the explorer in a remarkable way. And although 
the Committee declines to be responsible for the con- 
clusions reached by any of its officers, yet so much 
good sense and wide reading and careful decision 
are apparent upon the face of every page, that 
scholars will attach much more than ordinary im- 
portance to the opinions of one so capable of judging, 
and having such rare opportunities for research. 

Lieutenant Conder does not at all agree with 
Dean Stanley in locating the scene of Abraham's 
trial in the commanded sacrifice of Isaac on Mount 
Gerizim at Shechem. But after repeated visits 
among the Samaritan people there, he appears to 
think he finds reason for believing them to be the 
remnant and representatives of the lost ten tribes of 
scattered Israel. He also hazards the conjecture 
that the little Moslem Muk&ém at Shechem, said 
once to have been a church, called the “ Monument 
of the Faith,’’ may actually cover the site of the 
altar Joshua erected out of the twelve stones he 
took from the Jordan. He thinks also that Joshua’s 
tomb at this place is quite as authentic as Joseph’s 
tomb close by Jacob’s Well, which everybody re- 
members who has pushed his horse up the long 
journey from Jerusalem and turned the sharp cor- 
ner at the entrance of the valley. In this the author 
makes direct issue with the venerable Jerome— 





* Tent Work in Palestine. A Record of Discovery and 


Adventure. B Claude Regnier Conder, R. E. Published for 
the (English) ‘ommittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Two Vols. 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. N. Y. 





though, perhaps, that would not count for much in 
these modern times. 

Some readers will be interested to know that 
Lieutenant Conder thinks he found the site of 
Enon in the valley leading up from the Damieh 
ford of the Jordan, and that he enjoyed much his 
stay beside “ the fine stream ” with its “bushes of 
oleander,” having “many head-spfings” and its 
“continual succession of little springs along the 
course,” the Aol/a hudata of the New Testament. 

Some notion of the honest courage of this author 
can be gained from the fact that he does not hesitate 
to argue against Doctor Edward Robinson in rela- 
tion to the situation of ancient Megiddo; this he 
fixes at a large ruin between Bethshean and Jezreel. 
He also differs with our American authority in 
reference to the place where the first miracle was 
wrought; he declares for Kefr Kenna and against 
Kana el-Jelil. But he agrees with him in deciding 
for Hermon versus Tabor as the scene of the 
Transfiguration. 

On the whole, the patient reading of these vol- 
umes makes some devastation among our cherished 
traditions. It will require, however, much force to 
resist the conclusions which have been reached. 
It is startling to notice the quick disposal of the 
guide-books which Lieutenant Conder makes, when 
he dates the so-called “Solomon’s Pools ” with the 
construction of the aqueduct leading past them, 
which was built by Pontius Pilate; but it will be 
difficult to show that he is not correct. He rejects 
the hvllow rock of Khureitin, close by the Frank 
Mountain, graced by the scribbled names of famous 
visitors, and honored for so many generations as 
the Cave of Adullam; and locates that historic 
refuge of David, among the other scenes of his 
outlaw life, many miles west of Bethlehem in the 
valley of Elah, where he also thinks he finds the 
very stream from the crystal shallows of which the 
young shepherd-boy chose his “five smooth stones ” 
for the contest with the giant Goliath. Then, too, 
he fixes the place where John was baptizing, 
Bethabara, far up the Jordan, almost directly east 
of Jezreel and nearer Tiberias than Jericho. And 
he sides with Doctor Robinson, and against Doctor 
Thomson, by telling us that Capernaum was at 
Khan Minyeh, and could not have been at Tel 
Hum. - 

But the most interesting part of Lieutenant Con- 
der’s story centers at Jerusalem ; and the most nota- 
ble thing in his book is his deliberate acceptance of 
the theory, first propounded by Mr. Fisher Howe of 
Brooklyn, that the place of our Lord’s crucifixion 
was near the Grotto of Jeremiah, just north of the 
Damascus gate. This author adds to the argument 
of Mr. Howe two further considerations. He has 
measured the levels of the underlying rock in that 
part of the city, and asserts that, if the old wall was 
led along in the lines which have been claimed for 
it so as to confirm the traditional site of Calvary, 
then the military engineering of that day committed 
the error of seeking a rampart of defense in the 
depth of a valley commanded by a hill close beside 
it. He also reminds his readers that the “place of 
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stoning ’—domus /apidationis—must have been the 
place of public executions generally. And this 
he easily finds in the skull-shaped knoll still called 
by the resident Jews, “ Beth has Sekilah,” crown- 
ing the slight hill beneath which the cave has been 
excavated bearing Jeremiah’s name. 

How much of possible use it would be to the 
Christian world if we knew exactly and beyond 
peradventure just where Jesus was put to death on 
a Roman cross, it is not easy to say. But if the 
authorities will agree, as indeed they seem to be 
consenting to agree, that the true site of Calvary is 
away from that wretched center of imposition and 
sham in the so-called “ Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher,” that will be a gain to religious sensibility, at 
least, of unspeakable value. And to this Lieu- 
tenant Conder has given help for which his many 
readers will be grateful. 


Cruttwell’s “‘ History of Roman Literature "’* 


Is designed by the author, as he states in the pref- 
ace, “mainly for students at our universities and 
public schools. He hopes, however, that it may also 
be acceptable to those who, without being professed 
scholars, are yet interested in the grand literature of 
Rome, or who wish to refresh their memory on a 
subject that perhaps engrossed their early attention, 
but which the many calls of advancing life have 
made it difficult to pursue.” 

We have no other work which so admirably meets 
the wants of both these classes. For the student it 
has sufficient fullness of detail and apt citations, and, 
at the same time, that well-condensed statement and 
that vivacity and incisiveness of treatment which are 
needed to waken the student’s interest and to make 
him feel that the Latin texts upon which he is drill- 
ing are no mere field for pedantic discipline, but a 
series of works interwoven with the whole public 
and literary and social life of Rome. With this 
work used as a text-book,—if not continuously, at 
least in connection with authors as they are read in 
the class-room,—and employed in the way of fre- 
quent reference to it in illustration of literary allu- 
sions in the text, a healthful stimulus would be gained 
for the literary side of classical training. This, we 
fear, has been of late years too much curtailed, pro- 
portionately, by minute philological and grammatical 
discussion and drill. More extended and rapid lit- 
erary reading of our classical authors should regain 
its place. This course would not fail to maintain in 
our time, we believe, the appreciation and love of 
these great models, not only during college days, 
but in after years. Scientific study of Latin or 
Greek for purely linguistic or disciplinary ends has 
its great value. But literature is above language, as 
the end is above the means, and the consummate 
results of thought above the instrument of thought. 

To get at the thoughts of the past—the whole 
mental and spiritual life of the best minds of Greece 








* A History of Roman Literature; from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. By Charles Thomas Crutt- 
=—™. A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 





and Rome—involves the most attractive and fruitful 
study, and the study, too, that always appeals to the 
interest of the greatest number. Few may become 
ardent philologists ; but all who read and study will 
enjoy the interest and culture of literary courses 
which expound and weigh the world’s masterpieces ; 
and those once imbued with that interest will not 
surrender it under the claims of active and profes- 
sional life. These various and superior ends are 
very skillfully served in Mr. Cruttwell’s work. 
Besides the clear and concise information about 
Roman authors and their works, gathered from the 
best sources, including the most recent, the book is 
well packed with sound literary criticism and canons 
and judgments, and displays a taste widely trained in 
the field of general literature. The frequent com- 
parisons of ancient with modern literary works and 
conditions are a marked and very valuable feature 
of the book. Those familiar with the acumen and 
spirit and picturesque power of Martha and Boissier 
and other French scholars in the department of 
Roman literature and history will discern the 
author’s indebtedness to them in many striking 
views and fine observations peculiar to French crit- 
ics. They have done much in the way of subtle 
analysis and vivid portraiture that did not lie within 
the sphere of German research and English learning, 
and it gives a fine savor to various portions of Mr. 
Cruttwell’s treatment especially of Cicero, Lucretius, 
Horace, and the Roman moralists. 


A New Popular Commentary.* 


THE name of the editor of this new book—Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff, so widely known as the editor of 
Lange's voluminous “Critical Commentary ”’—gives 
warranty of the thorough and scholarly manner in 
which the work is done. Although not strictly 
critical, as of course must be the case in a popular 
work of the kind, still all the illumination necessary 
is thrown upon the text, and, in most cases when au- 
thorities disagree, the different views are given with 
great fairness. In the discussion of the vexed ques- 
tion of Christ’s genealogy, this, however, is not 
done. The explanation of the discrepancy between 
the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, accepted by 
the editor of “Smith’s Bible Dictionary’”’ and pub- 
lished there at full length, is dismissed in a single 
sentence—without even a full statement of the the- 
ory—with the words, “ This implies inaccuracy in 
one or the other.”” An explanation which has sat- 
isfied so many minds and been accepted by such 
high authority certainly deserves more than four 
lines in so large a volume as this. 

The vicious custom of paraphrasing a text whose 
meaning is perfectly obvious, and then adding some 
equally obvious and trite commonplaces by way of 
comment, is happily avoided by Doctor Schaff. Ex- 





* A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By Eng- 
lish and American Scholars of various Evangelical Denomina- 
tions. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D. D., LL. D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. In Four Volumes. 
Volume I, Introduction and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark 
and Luke. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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planation is given where explanation is needed, the 
parallel readings where there is any doubt about 
the accuracy of our ordinary translation. Practical 
suggestions which are fair, judicious, and justified 
by the text, are added. 

Altogether, for the purpose for which it is de- 
signed, we know no commentary equally good, safe, 
and satisfactory, the suggestions and information in 
the Introduction being especially interesting and 
valuable. 

Holmes’s “‘ The School-Boy.”’* 


Dr. Homes fulfills more than any other Ameri- 
can poet the ideal of the ancient troubadour or 
minstrel, whose business it was to compose poems 
which should be acceptable to his patrons, and to 
recite them in public—for a reasonable amount of 
current coin, it is to be presumed. He is our most 
skillful writer of occasional verse, and the one whom 
our learned bodies—collegiate, medical, and what 
not—most delight to honor. It is not too much to 
say that he has recited more poems in public than 
the whole American Parnassus put together; and 
it is certainly true that the poems he has so recited 
are the best of the kind extant. They are always 
characterized by sterling common sense, careful versi- 
fication, and occasional flashes of wit. He instinct- 
ively feels the poetic capacity of the subject which 
he selects, and he knows just what will be acceptable 
to his audience. Thirty years’ practice has made 
him perfect. He has the art of saying things in a 
rememberable way, as his readers are aware, and 
has added to the scanty American stock of poetic 
quotations. As in “The Music-grinders,” in the 
immortal couplet, 


ultice comes 
sound; ” 


“And silence like a 
To heal the blows o! 


and in “A Modest Request,” which bristles with 
good things. As, for example: 


“Tue speecH. (The speaker, rising to be seen, 
Looks very red, because so very green.)” 


“** Hands that the rod of Empire might have swayed ’ 
Close at my elbow stir their lemonade.” 


“Tue sonc. But this demands a briefer line,— 
A shorter Muse, and not the old long Nine; 
Long-meter answers for a common song, 
Though common meter does not answer long.” 


“Thus great Achilles, who had shown his zeal 
In healing wounds, died of a wounded heel; 
Unhappy chief, who, when in childhood doused, 
Had saved his bacon, had his feet been soused!” 


Dr. Holmes is not only the wittiest of all our 
singers, but he possesses a quality which is denied 
to our later race of would-be wits and humorists— 
pathos. A fine example of blended pathos and 
humor is his poem, “The Last Leaf,” the excel- 
lence of which was first perceived by Poe, who was 
seldom a sympathetic reader, and nothing if not 
critical. It is present in “The School-Boy,” the 
last of Dr. Holmes’s occasional poems, which is 
dedicated to the students of Phillips Academy, 





* The School-Boy. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With Illus- 
trations. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 





Andover, Mass., before whom it was read on its 
Centennial Celebration, June 6th, 1878. It is the 
inspiration of this thoughtful poem, which contains 
fewer of his light touches than anything that we 
have lately seen from his pen, and faithfully reflects, 
we think, the school-boy recollections of most elderly 
men. They have their pleasures of memory as well 
as the younger generation of students; but these 
pleasures are of a graver order, dimmed as they are 
by time, and darkened by the shadow of death. 
The young man shouts, “Gaudeamus igitur”’ ; 
the old man sighs, “ Ave atgue vale.” 

The simplicity of the versification employed in 
“The School-Boy,” and a certain pensiveness of 
thought, remind us of “ The Deserted Village,” 
whose memories, however, can hardly be ranked 
among pleasures. 

The following lines, descriptive of the chosen 
home of the school-boy, might have been written 
by Goldsmith: 

**L see it now, the same unchanging spot, 

The swinging gate, the little garden-plot, 

‘The narrow yard, the rock that made its floor, 
The flat, pale house, the knocker-garnished door, 


The small, trim parlor, neat, decorous, chill, _ 
The strange new faces, kind, but grave and still.” 


It was a grave place, that staid old Academy, yet 
it contained one scholar, whom the poet christens 
Ariel, and who was the imp of all mischief. 

“You were a school-boy—what beneath the sun 

So like a monkey? I was also one.” 
The old-time school-master is well portrayed; but 
not so happily as his partner or assistant, who was 
cast in a more jocund mold: 

“A lightsome nature, not so hard to chafe ; 

Pleasant when pleased; rough-handled, not so safe; 

Some tingling memories vaguely I recal 

But to forgive him. God forgive us all!” 

Children of a larger growth seldom wholly forget 
the “tingling memories” of their school-days, for 
the rod was not spared then, however it may be 
now. Dr. Holmes has a tender recollection of one 
of his teachers, whose creed, it was hinted, had a 
speck of taint, for which, however, the future poet 
cared little, judging, as he did, men’s dogmas by 
their deeds. He puts a pertinent question, which, 
who can, may answer : 

“Why should we look one common faith to find, 
When one in every score is color-blind? 

If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better into things unseen?” 

“The School-Boy” takes its place among the 
Holiday Books, by virtue of its illustrations, of 
which there are twenty-eight, mostly landscapes, 
and views of buildings. They are from designs by 
D. C. Hitchcock, J. Appleton Brown, F. T. Mer- 
rill, W. L. Sheppard, and A. R. Waud. 


“ Drift-Weed,"’ by Celia Thaxter.* 


THE many-changing moods of the ocean are, nat- 
urally, reflected in the verse of a poet whose home 





* Houghton, Osgood & Co. 























is by the sea. We select at random a few fragments | 
which give vivid glimpses of ocean scenes : 
“The hurricane roars loud. The facile sea 
With passionate resentment writhes and raves 


Beneath its maddening whip, and furiously 
Responds with all the thunder of its waves.” 


“Red the sea ran east and west, burning broke each tum- 


bling crest, 
Where he waves, like shattered rubies, leaped and fell and 


could not rest.” 


“Like scattered flowers blown all about the bay 
The rosy sails, lit with the sunrise, shine.” 


“ The long black ledges are white with gulls, 
As if the breakers had left their foam; 

With the dying daylight the wild wind lulls, 
And the scattered fishing-boats steer for home.” 


“The sparrow sits and sings, and sings; 
Softly the sunset’s lingering light 
Lies rosy over rock and turf, 
And reddens where the restless surf 
Tosses on high its plumes of white.” 


“ Rolls the long breaker in splendor, and glances 
eaping in light! 

Sparkling and singing the swift ripple dances, 

ughing and bright; 

Up through the heaven the curlew is flying, 
Soaring so high! 

Sweetly his wild notes are ringing, and dying, 
Lost in the sky.” 


In the “Song” from which these last lines are 
quoted, the poet has well rendered a joyous phase of 
the ocean, but the prevailing tone of Celia Thaxter’s 
verse is in the minor key, of which “ Reverie” is 
a good example. Among the most fortunate and 
apparently spontaneous of the shorter pieces are 
“The Sunrise never failed us Yet,” and the “ Song”’ 
beginning : 

“A rushing of wings in the dawn, 
A flight of birds in the sky! 


The darkness of night withdrawn, 
In an outburst of melody!” 


In the poems for children we like “ Shag’’ best. 
But the poems in the book which show, perhaps, 
most imagination and insight as well as felicity of 
expression, are the sonnets on “ Modjeska,” and 
“ Beethoven,” and the following “Song,” whose 
lyrical quality and pathos make it linger long in 
the memory : 


** What good gift can I bring thee, O thou dearest! 
All joys to thee belong ; 

Thy praise from loving lips all day thou hearest, 
Sweeter than any song. 

For thee the sun shines and the earth rejoices 

_ In fragrance, music, light; 

The spring-time wooes thee with a thousand voices, 
For thee her flowers are bright; 

Youth crowns thee, and love waits upon thy splendor, 
Trembling beneath thine eyes; 

The aioe is yet serene and tender, 

y life before thee lies. 

What shall I bring thee, O thou dearest, fairest ! 
Thou holdest in thy hand 

My heart as lightly as the rose thou wearest; 
Nor wilt thou understand 

Thou art my sun, my rose, my day, my morrow, 
My lady proud and sweet! 

I bring the treasure of a priceless sorrow, 
To lay before thy feet.” 


“Le Costume Historique.” 


J. W. Bouton, No. 706 Broadway, has received 
the fifth Zivraison of Racinet’s “ Le Costume His- 


CULTURE AND PROGRESS. 
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be prepared with the same painstaking fidelity that 
has marked the work from its beginning. It would 
be difficult to refer the reader to any single work in 
which he would find information so varied, or such 
profusion of illustration as is here provided for him. 
The plan is an extension of that of Viollet le Duc’s 
“ Histoire du Mobilier,” from the comparatively 
narrow field of Western Europe in the Middle Ages, 
to the whole world ; and the mode of publication is 
so contrived as to give us in each part a view into 


| as many different corners of the planet as is possi- 


ble. The illustrations are correct and character- 
istic. If the colors are at times too bright, that is 
a pardonable fault, and not intended to cover up de- 
fects of drawing or misstatements of fact. A recom- 
mendation of the work is the modernness and the 
practicalness of its information. We have here the 
latest word from scholars, explorers, and discover- 
ers in these regions of man and his furnishings, and 
the reader will find many a description and many a 
phrase in his Hugo, his Rabelais, his Michelet, or 
his Balzac made clear to him by these pictures and 
their learned but lightly written explanations. 


Two Illustrated Books.’ 


THE old-fashioned annual, with its line engrav- 
ings of simpering ladies in short-waisted, scant- 
skirted gowns, and its impossible babies with no 
toilette to speak of, would scarcely recognize as lin- 
eal descendants the Christmas books of to-day. 
Baltimore sends as its contribution two new books, 
which are Christmas books only because they were 
issued a little before the holidays. 

The idea of “The Christmas Ring” is taken froma 
Polish superstition, which assigns to every month 
of the year a tutelary gem with a meaning attached, 
which gem is supposed to influence the destiny of 
all born in that month. Each quarto page is richly 
illuminated, the prevailing color being that of the 
gem, and for text a stanza of Spenser’s “Shepherd’s 
Calendar” and an appropriate selection of poetry. 
The beauty of the illumination, and the taste and 
originality shown in both deSign and execution, make 
of this a really beautiful gift-book. 

“ The Rag Fair ” is the third Christmas book by 
its author, “ Violets with Eyes of Blue” and “The 
Gathering of the Lilies” being its predecessors. 
This third, which is illustrated in black and white, 
is far superior both in its text and its illustrations 
to the earlier volumes, and shows more originality 
and talent than either of them. 


Loubat’s “‘ Medallic History of the United States.'" 


Mr. J. F. Lousat, LL. D. (member of the New 
York Historical Society, Knight Commander of St. 
Stanislaus of Russia, Knight of the First Class of the 
Crown and of Frederick of Wiirttemberg, Knight 
of the Legion of Honor of France), himself deserves 
a medal from Congress for the thoroughness with 


* The Christmas Ring. By M. E. Gittings. Baltimore: 
Turnbull Brothers. The Rag Fair and Other Reveries. 
By L. Clarkson. Philadelphia: F. W. Robinson & Co. 
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which he has carried out his design of the “ Medallic 
History of the United States of America, 1776- 
1876.”"* The first of the two sumptuous folio vol- 
umes consists of text descriptive of the eighty-six 
public medals which have been issued during the 
century; the second contains 170 etchings, the size 
of the originals, by the well-known artist Jules 
Jacquemart. The paper was made in France espe- 
cially for the work, and the impressions from the 
etchings were made there. The elegant letter- 
press is by Francis Hart & Co., the printers of 
ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY and St. NICHOLAS. 

The history of American medals is by no means 
a connected history of the country, as Congress has 
shown little system or sense of proportion in their 
issue. Lieutenant Colonel de Fleury, “a French gen- 
tleman in the Continental Army,” receives a medal 


| 


for gallant conduct at Stony Point, while La Fayette, | 


although he gets a sword, is not awarded a medal ; 
and only two public medals commemorate the civil 
war, one being given to U. S. Grant, then a major- 
general, for victories, and another to Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, in acknowledgment of his gift of a steamship. 

The medals themselves vary greatlyin merit. Some 
are real works of art. The latest are decidedly the 
worst, and the height of vulgarity in design is reached 
in the Cyrus W. Field medal and the reverse of 
the medal to Peabody—the lettering of the latter 
looking as if it had emanated from a third-rate 
job-printing office. All conscientious work of the 
kind done here by Mr. Loubat and his “ collabora- 
teurs ” (as “ L’Art” calls the artist, the printer and 
the paper-maker of the “ Medallic History ’’) is sure 
to have good results indirectly as well as directly. 
These volumes will call attention to the art of de- 
sign for both medals and coins, and will no doubt 
hasten the day when the metal currency of the 
United States will represent its culture, and not its 
** chromo civilization.”’ 


oe L’Art.”’ 
IN the latest volume of “ L’Art” (J. W. Bouton, 
706 Broadway) the editors have been still drawing 


* For sale by J. W. Bouton, New York. 





largely upon the treasures of the International Exhi- 
bition for illustration. The first pages are devoted 
to the historical exposition of ancient art in the 
Trocadéro. Next we find an illustrated account of 
the last Royal Academy of London (including exam- 
ples of Boughton, Hennessy and others), and next a 
full-page lithographic reproduction of “ Le Troupeau 
de Moutons,” by J. F. Millet,—monumental in its 
simplicity and touched with that large and natural 
pathos which only the greatest and most virile poets 
can convey in words. Some drawings of Delacroix 
follow this. The number contains, among other 
things, pictures from the Grosvenor Gallery, an 
etching by Achille Gilbert, from one of Franz Hals’s 
finest portraits, and some reproductions of Velas- 
quez—two masters whose influence is so great upon 
the rising generation of painters. 

The American department is represented by re- 
productions of the following works: Elihu Vedder’s 
“Cumean Sibyl” and “The Young Marsyas” ; 
Winslow Homer’s “‘ Sunday Morning in Virginia” ; 
J. G. Brown’s “ The Passing Show ”’; Clementina 
Tompkins’s “ Rosa la Fileuse”; J. McL. Hamil- 
ton’s “Cerise”; F. A. Bridgman’s “Funeral of 
a Mummy on the Nile”; Wyatt Eaton’s “ Reverie,” 
and “ Harvesters at Rest”; W. G. Bunce’s “ Ap- 
proach of Venice”’; Arthur Quartley’s “ Morning 
Effect in New York Harbor”; Edgar M. Ward’s 
“The Sabot Maker’’?; T. Hovenden’s “A Breton 
Interior”; Walter Shirlaw’s “ Sheep-shearing in 
the Bavarian Highlands ” ; George Inness’s “ View 
near Medfield, Massachusetts,’’ and H. R. Bloomer’s 
“Old Bridge at Grez.’”? The ignorance of Ameri- 
can painters,—those represented in the exhibi- 
tion and those not represented,—shown by the 
writer of the accompanying letter-press is not 
counterbalanced by any special insight. A much 
more careful critic than is Mr. Charles Tardieu, 
might mistake for originality the mere imitation of 
something with which the critic is not familiar, but 
the over-estimation of a really commonplace work 
is not so unfortunate as the under-estimation of 
work that is unusual, not on account of its subject, 
but of its artistic strength. 


> 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Conscience and the Patent Law. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30, 1878. 
Sir: The article of Mr. J. H. Raymond on “ The 
Amendment of the Patent Law”’ in the January num- 


ber of your magazine, has very lately come to my 
knowledge. In order that your readers may be 


enabled to put a just estimate upon its assertions, I 
request that you will present them with a few words 
from Mr. Raymond, spoken before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents, to be found in a document printed 
by order of the Senate, a copy of which I send you. 
On page 111, Mr. Raymond says : 





** Within the last six months I applied for a patent in the 
Patent Office for a peculiar device, and reference was given to 
a patent for the same device in an attachment of thills to a 
weg constructed in exactly the same manner, without any 
qualification, producing exactly the same results—this being one 
in arailroad-switch. I said to my friend, ‘ You ought not to have 
any patent, but I think I can get you one; I will try.’ I 
a brief, and sent it to the i The iner then sent 
me another reference of the use of the same thing, producing 
the same results, in exactly the same manner, in a sulky for a 
race-course.”” 

Senator Chaffee: ‘ Still they issued another patent?” 

Mr. Raymond: “They issued another patent in another 
class. The examiner in one class probably did not happen 
to see this prior patent for a sulky for a race-course in aalieer 
class. I cannot explain how it happens, but I am stating a fact 
that happened within the last three months. The second time 
being referred to this identical thing producing identically the 
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same results in another connection, I wrote another brief and 
—— it to by 2 examiner. I will not give the argument that I 
before him. There was no sense or reason in it in the 

world.” 

Senator Chaffee: ‘Then you were not very scrupulous ? ” 

Mr. Raymond: “No, | am bound not to be, in securin 
protecting all the rights the law may give my client. 
will pay my respects to that idea in a moment.’ 

Senator Chaffee: “Is that the case with all the rest of the 
patent lawyers?” 

Mr. Raymond: “Yes, sir; with every one of them, without a 
single exception, in my opinion. But I sent my brief on and got 
a patent on the railroad-switch. Now as to the suggestion of S 
ator Chaffee: I came, two years ago, to the conclusion that + ont 
was no logical sequence following through the patent law from 
the commencement, nor yet was t there a great deal of conscience 
in it. Of course there is conscience in the practice of patent 
law. A man came into my office the other day who had no 
claim in the world in law. He had in fact and morally a claim. 
He had been swindled out of a monopoly of a very valuable 
invention which we wanted to use. I gave him a hundred dol- 
lars, simply because he did not have money enough to get out 
of town. In another case, a man comes in with a case against 
us which he ought to maintain, but which some technicality of 
the Patent Office gives us a right to use. | know of no other 
basis, and there is no other basis, than that the law said thus 


cat 


ut I | 


| to you. 





and so. My conscience in patent matters is the patent statute | 


enacted by Congress, and I cannot substitute anything else. 
If a man has a legal claim against us (as in one instance that 
comes to my mind, where there was not the first shadow of a 
moral right), if the law gives it to him, I say, ‘You havea 
claim’; and in the case to which I refer I paid $34,000 where, 
morally, the man had no claim at all. Another man comes in 
to whom I ought to pay $40,000 on conscientious grounds, but 
I say, ‘The law does not give it to you, and I cannot give it 


” 


In my observation a man who avows so complete 
a want of moral principle and attributes the same 
to all his associates, is never worthy of confidence. 
If the eighty-one railroad corporations which Mr. 
Raymond claims (page 116) to represent have no 
more soul or conscience than their representative, 
can there be any doubt that they are ready to assault 
the barriers of justice, and crush with their com- 
bined power every interest they may regard as 
standing in their way ? Respectfully yours, 
GARCELON,. 
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New Forms of Electric Lamp. 


AMONG the many new appliances for creating the 
electric arc between the ends of carbon rods may be 
observed one or two of some interest. One of 
these employs two carbons standing erect in hinged 
brackets, or holders, so arranged that when unsup- 
ported the carbons fall together and rest one against 
the other in the form of an inverted V. In the 
center, between the carbons, is an upright rod made 
of some refractory material like kaolin. This is 
supported at the base by a horizontal lever, the 
shorter arm of which makes the armature of an 
electro-magnet. When the apparatus is at rest the 
weight of the upright rod causes it to fall, lifting the 
armature from the magnet and permitting the car- 
bon rods to touch each other. On passing a current 
through the lamp the magnet is excited and the 
armature is pulled down and thus pushing the rod 
upward between the carbons and thrusting them 
apart. This separates them sufficiently to cause 
the electric arc to spring up between them. The 
kaolin rod melts away in the heat as fast as the car- 
bons are consumed and the light is maintained 
somewhat on the principle of the familiar electric 
candle. If the current decreases in strength the 
armature of the magnet is released and the rod falls, 
permitting the carbons to come together again and 
re-establish the light. Another form of lamp em- 
ploys two carbons, one standing upright and the 
second supported by a lever leaning against it. 
One arm of the lever forms the armature of an 
electro-magnet, and in action the second carbon is 
alternately permitted to fall against the upright car- 
ben and then pulled away by the action of a spring 
somewhat after the manner of a “chattering” elec- 
tric bell. This vibration of the carbons is so rapid 


that, to the eye, the quivering light is practically 
continuous, and appears to be steady. 


Another 





form of vibrating lamp has two carbons placed one 
over the other in a vertical line, the lower carbon 
resting on a lever that forms the armature of a mag- 
net. Still another form of lamp, and one said to 
be much more successful in general practice than 
either of these, employs four carbons, two placed in 
the form of the letter A and two inverted like V, 
the four making the figure X. The light is main- 
tained at the junction of the four carbons. The rods 
are held in cups connected by cords with weights 
that keep them adjusted to each other and in the 
best position for maintaining the light. An electro- 
magnet is also used with this lamp. The advan- 
tages found in this lamp are steadiness in the light 
and ease of adjustment, as a carbon can be replaced 
when burned out without extinguishing the lamp. 

In the search for an electric lamp of moderate 
power, attention has already been drawn to the fact 
that a strip of metal or carbon inclosed in a glass 
jar charged with nitrogen and brought to incan- 
descence by an electric current will give a good elec- 
tric light. Hitherto, experiments in this direction 
have not been wholly satisfactory. More recently 
this field has been investigated with better results, 
and a new electric lamp and an improved system of 
electric switches have been brought out that pre- 
sent some features of interest. The lamp is 
designed for domestic use, and gives a light varying 
from a faint cherry red to sun-like whiteness, and 
developing at its brightest a light equal to 27 can- 
dies. In shape and size it resembles the chimney 
of an argand burner. The lamp is divided into two 
parts, the electrical apparatus and a hermetically 
sealed cylinder charged with nitrogen. This cylin- 
der is a heavy glass tube closed at the top, and 
having a thick glass base accurately fitted to the 
bottom, and having two openings for the electrical 
connections. Within the cylinder are two long 
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convoluted ribbons of copper (silver plated) extend- 
ing nearly to the top of the cylinder. At the top is 
secured a disk of soap-stone nearly filling the cylinder 
and designed to prevent downward radiation from 
the incandescent carbon. At the top these con- 
ductors are joined by a slender bow or arch of car- 
bon. In constructing the lamp great ingenuity has 
been shown in overcoming the difficulty of removing 
all traces of oxygen from the cylinder and charging 
it with nitrogen. Brass tubes, each containing a 
stop-cock, are fitted to the glass base of the lamp, 
passing quite through the base, and joining the 
copper conductors within. Connection is made 
through these tubes with a supply of nitrogen, and 
a current is passed through the lamp till the air is 
displaced. The stop-cocks are then closed and the 
tubes are filled with a soft fusible metal. Brass 
caps, filled with hot liquid gum, are screwed over 
the tubes to secure both insulation and a perfectly 
air-tight joint. A ring on the base of the cylinder 
serves to hold a brass ring or cap that may be 
pressed by screws tight to the glass base, and 
heavily coated with insulating material. Within 
the lamp is placed, as an extra precaution, a small 
quantity of sodium, to absorb any remaining traces 
of oxygen. In connecting the lamp with a dynamo- 
electric machine, one wire may be brought through 
an ordinary gas fixture, and the return wire may be 
connected with the fixture and thus to earth. In 
this case the electric lamp stands on the gas bracket 
in a convenient position fer use. This lamp in 
practice gives a pure, white, steady light by the 
incandescence of the carbon, and varying from a 
dull glow to intense white. When the lamp is to 
be used the current is gradually sent through it, 
the light growing in brightness gradually. Early 
experiments in this direction often resulted in a 
fusing or rupture of the carbon by a too sudden 
increase in the current, and to prevent this an inge- 
nious form of switch has been devised that deserves 
attention. This apparatus is based on the fact that 
an electrical current will readily divide among con- 
ductors of equal resistance, or will divide in propor- 
tion to the resistance the conductors offer. If one 
has a resistance of one-fourth of an ohm, and the 
other of three-fourths, the current will split in these 
proportions. The new switch consists of a series 
of pins arranged in pairs, and a sliding bar that may 
be made to move from pin to pin, connecting them 
in pairs, and making new circuits of varying resist- 
ance each time. When at rest the whole current 
passes in one direction. On moving the bar to the 
first pair of pins, a certain proportion of the current 
is diverted to the lamp. At the next pair, more is 
turned aside, and so on till the whole current passes 
to the lamp; in each case the resistance is exactly 
balanced, and the current flowing from the main 
line divides with perfect precision. If two lamps 


are placed on a circuit, each will get half the current. 
On putting out one lamp the resistance, by means 
of the switch, is maintained the same, one lamp 
being unaffected by the action of the other. In 
like manner the change in intensity in any one 
lamp does not affect other lamps; nor is it possi- 





ble to turn on the full power of the current at 
once, as the switch passes through a series of 
changes in resistance as the current is turned on or 
off. This involves time, but it is only a matter of 
seconds and not, therefore, of consequence. This 
system of electric lighting is soon to be tried on a 
large scale, and new data will be presented as soon 
as obtained. 


Illuminating Watch Dials. 


THE attempt to make clocks self-luminous by 
covering the dials with some chemical preparations 
has led to the invention of other methods of obtain- 
ing the same result. A Geisler tube containing a 
gas giving a good light is placed on or near the dial 
and a minute battery and induction coil are con- 
nected with it. To illuminate the dial a spring is 
touched and a current is passed through the coil 
and to the Geisler tube and lighting up the dial for 
a moment. It is said the whole apparatus can be 
easily carried in the vest pocket and will keep in 
order for a year without attention. The same idea 
has been applied to clock dials of every size. 


Paper Friction Pulleys. 


A CHEAP form of friction pulley is now made by 
cutting pieces of pasteboard into disks of the size 
of the required pulley, pasting them heavily with 
hot glue and laying one over the other till the 
proper thickness is obtained. The hole for the 
shaft is cut in each piece before they are glued 
together, and when the wheel has been formed it 
may be pressed till the glue is cold. The face of 
the pulley may then be turned down smooth ina 
lathe and, to make a firm edge, iron rings or 
clamps may be fastened to the sides. Such paper 
pulleys are said to run with good usage for a long 
time. 

Plating with Tin. 


A NEW method of coating metals with tin by 
electro-deposition is reported. A zinc and carbon 
battery is employed, the inner cell, containing the 
carbon, is half filled with chromic acid, and the outer 
cell, containing the zinc, is filled with dilute sul- 
phuric acid. The articles to be coated with tin are 
first “pickled” and then suspended in a bath con- 
taining eight parts of protochloride of tin, and 
sixteeti parts of cream of tartar dissolved in twenty- 
two liters (about 100 gallons) of distilled water. The 
articles suspended in the bath are connected with 
the positive pole of the battery, while the negative 
pole is connected with a piece of tin hung in the 
bath. After plating, the articles are held over a fire 
to give the tin a bright surface. 


New Tools for Amateurs. 


THE demand for light wood-working tools for the 
use of young mechanics and amateurs has led to the 
manufacture of a great number of novel and inge- 
nious tools of more or less merit. Some of these 
have already been described in this department. 
Among the more recent is a new foot-power lathe 
having a circular saw, scroll saw and bracket 
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molding attachments. The chief novelty in this 
combined tool is a cylindrical bed for the lathe. 
This bed is supported on two iron frames that also 
carry the balance wheel and the foot treadle. The 
balance wheel is supported by a shaft that rests on 
bearings on each frame, and is connected with the 
treadle at both ends. By this arrangement the power 
is transferred from the treadle to the wheel without 
unequal strains, and the machine can be driven at 
high speeds smoothly and steadily. The head- 
stock, tail and tool stocks of the lathe are made to 
clasp the cylindrical bed, the head-stock being per- 
manently fastened in place, the other stocks being 
free to move upon the bed. The tool-stock is cut 
open below the bed, so that it may be moved round 
the bed and set at any angle by means of a set- 
screw. The tail-stock is kept in a true position by 
a groove cut in the bed, and may be held at any 
point by aset-screw. The scroll saw, the bracket 
molding device and the circular saw may be 
attached to the lathe easily and quickly, and the 
whole apparatus appears to be admirably adapted 
to the wants of the young student in wood-working. 


Painting Stairs Crossing Windows. 


IT sometimes happens that in designing houses, 
or rather in erecting houses without a design, that 
a stair-way will be made to cross a window. The 
only way to correct this mistake is to paint the stairs 
in some suitable color, but often the error is only 
made the more glaring by the choice of the wrong 
color. Slats placed inside warehouse windows to 
protect an elevator are open to the same objection, 
and it may be worth while to consider what color 
they should be painted. In daylight, out-of-doors, 
the observer stands as it were before the source of 
the light, and in looking at a house he is practically 
behind the light. It is moving away from him into 
the windows, and as a natural result they appear 
black, as black is the absence of light. Unless the 
interior walls or some object within reflects the light 
he can see nothing, and the window opening appears 
black. Rooms of the ordinary size are too large to 
reflect enough light to counteract the bright light 
outside, and they have a cave-like darkness. Slats 
inside a window or a crossing stair-way catch and 
reflect the light and become visible, and it is evident 
that they should be painted black. Paints with a 
shining surface would be useless, as every point and 
edge would be outlined by the specular reflection, 
and all such exposed wood-work must be painted a 
deep, dull black. 


Memoranda. 


that reproduces upon the inclosed letter the post- 





marks stamped on the outside of the envelope. 
The inside of the envelope is covered, presumably 
with some preparation of carbon black, and any 
blow or pressure on the outside repeats on the 
letter within the words or design of the stamp, very 
much after the manner of carbon paper as used in 
copying manuscripts. 

A new machine for cutting stone paving blocks 
has recently been reported. It consists of a strong 
table having near one edge a prismatic steel cutter, 
or knife edge, rising slightly above the level of 
the table. Above this, and in line with it, is another 
prismatic cutter set ina heavy steam hammer. The 
block of stone to be cut is brought to the table on 
rollers till a certain portion of the stone rests on 
the lower cutter. A series of short, quick blows 
are then given with the steam hammer, followed by 
one heavy blow. This last blow cleaves off a slice 
or layer of the stone having clean, sharp edges. 
The block is then moved forward the thickness of 
the intended paving blocks and another slice is split 
off. These thin slabs of stone are then laid flat on 
a second table. This table has also a prismatic 
cutter and corresponding hammer. The top of the 
table is set with springs, the stone slab being laid 
upon them, its weight compressing them sufficiently 
to allow it to touch the cutter. A few blows from 
a sharp-edged hammer over the cutter serves to 
break off blocks of the required size, when the slab 
may be moved over the springs and another row of 
blocks may be split off. 


Unslacked lime, loose or packed in cartridges, 
has been recommended as a substitute for powder 
in firing mines. The cartridges are designed to be 
dropped into the drill holes and then to be soaked 
with water till they expand and split the coal. 
This suggestion has certainly the advantage of 
being safe from explosion and smoke or gas. 


Among the appliances recently offered as a cover- 
ing for boiler and steam pipes, none has greater 
merits for cheapness than a paste made of sawdust 
and flour paste. The paste is made with rough 
flour without starch and is applied with a trowel. 
It has been found that several successive layers of 
about five millimeters each, say twenty-five milli- 
meters (one inch) in all are quite equal to double 
this thickness of the materials commonly used. For 
copper tubes two light coats of a hot solution of 
clay must first be applied, and for exposed situations 
an outside coating of coal tar is recommended. 


The “Pharmacist” offers the following recipe 
for an ink that resists acids: “To good gall-nut ink 


| add a solution of Prussian blue dissolved in distilled 
AN improved letter envelope has been introduced | 


water. The ink is greenish blue on using, and 
turns black when dry. 
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To a Little Girl. 


LITTLE girl, with dainty feet 

Blithely flying down the street, 

The toughest heart you would beguile 
With your pretty face and winning smile. 


Little girl, you are very fair; 

With rosy cheeks and flowing hair ; 

Your eyes are bright, your heart is young, 
And words are music from your tongue. 


Little girl, I love you well, 
How much my verse can never tell. 
But if the truth must be confessed, 
I love your grown-up sister best. 
W. F. Norris. 








WHICH IS WHICH ? 


“ This is Miss Timpkins and her Truly Truly going for a 
promenade, dressed in the prevailing style. But which is which 
the reader must judge for himself.” 


Precedents. 


A PRECEDENT? It is a fish 
That makes the other fishes 

Their caudal fins exactly swish 
Just as the first one swishes. 


A Precedent? T’is a busy bee 
That never can be wiser 

Than ‘bees who buzzed in Adam’s time— 
A bee is still a miser. 


Did wisdom die with George the Third? 
Or, worse, with Julius Cesar ? 
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Shall he whose uncle was a mute 
Restrain Ais Ebenezer ? 


The Minuet was well enough 
When people rode in stages: 

A dim, religious Shaker dance 
It seems to modern ages. 


No two birds sing the self-same song; 
No eyes are of twin color; 

No rosebud tells its sister rose, 
“Please bloom a little duller.” 


Each serves a law hid in itself. 
Please, sticklers stand from under; 
Two cases never were alike, 
No more two peals of thunder. 


Amy T. WELD. 


Ad Interim—Ad Diem—Ad Damnum! 


WE were trying to live upon pottage, 
And rather poor pottage at that, 

And discovering that love in a cottage 
Does not, in itself, make one fat. 

But this state of affairs was quite transient ; 
We were merely awaiting the day 


When the manager’s note should announce that 


He’d accepted our Play. 


How often we read the rough copy, 

More firmly convinced every time, 
That there never was such combination 

Of reason and smooth-flowing rhyme. 
How often our fancy disposed of 

The sum ’twas but right he should pay— 
For such a production of genius— 

Who accepted our Play! 


At last came the day when the postman— 
That commonplace herald of fate— 
Brought the document, large and official, 
For which we were learning to wait. 
’Twas not final—the manager merely 
Considered it prudent to say, 
That with the consent of the Public, 
He would purchase our Play. 


It should run for a week, if successful ; 
If not, it should stop at one night; 
But #/ it succeeded he'd pay us 
With pleasure, “ whatever was right.” 
We thought this was rather indefinite, 
But then, there was no other way, 
And besides, there could not be a doubt of 
The success of our Play. 


It came, that “first evening” of transport, 
Of triumph, of terror, of woe, 

Oh, why did the house turn so frigid? 
Oh, why did they stare at us so? 

Ah, where had the wit and the sparkle, 
The satire, the naturalness, gone ? 

Who ever saw (out of a nightmare) 

A thousand-fold Yawn ? 























the curtain! The longest-drawn evening 
ust come to the curtain at length. 
Our Muse, as she found to her sorrow, 

Had mistaken her speed for her strength. 
Though comfort has come to our cottage, 

’Twas in the old commonplace way ; 
And though we’ve dessert with our pottage, 
No thanks to our Play! 

MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


Dro 


The Brown, Blue and Gray. 
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| While moving along with his usual leer 


| 
| 





THE watchers were weary, and train time was | 


nigh 


gh, 
There was protest and pleading, and tearful good- | 


bye, 
We laid the three gently upon the white bed, 
And tenderly pillowed each sorrowful head. 
The lips were all silent, and soft were the sighs; 
The lashes were hiding the beautiful eyes; 


On the right lay the dark waves, that nppled with 


old, 
On the left flowed the silver that never was told, 
And the wing of the raven between. 


The brown eyes said, closing—* I hope you'll be 
late ;” 
The blue eyes yet trembled—“ How long can you 
wait?” 
gray, dark with pleading, were closing in 
prayer ; 
hush of His angel was stilling the air. 
brown hands lay crossed and pressed in their 
place ; 
The white hands lay lost in the fold of the lace; 
In velvet and dimples, the hand that was stirred; 
The breath of the sleepers was all that I heard, 
And the shriek of the incoming train. 


The 


The 
The 


I twice kissed the proud lips,—the ruby lips twice. 


The .~ that were pouting I turned to them thrice, | 


Then hurried forth blind in the pitiless rain 

And into the night on the outgoing train— 
But I think while I bent over tresses and bands 
All my heart-strings were caught by the motion- 

less hands ; 

For whenever I wait and wherever I roam 
They are driving me on, they are drawing me 
home, 
While I dream of the brown, blue and gray. 
H. C. PARSONS. 


Looking Behind. 


CoE read of old Sturgis, a person inclined 
To practice the habit of looking behind. 
Wherever he journeyed he ae was found 
On street or on square with his head twisted 
round. 

It seemed as if Nature had erred in her plan 

Of placing both eyes in the face of this man. 

If one from the back of his head had looked out 
He then had been spared so much turning about ; 
And thus he continued the best of his days, 
Unmindful of censure, unchanged in his ways. 


But Time brings its lessons: the ship that had 
pass’d 

The ocean for years went under at last ; 

And woe for poor Sturgis, there came a bad day 

For him to be casting his glances away. 


Directed at objects a block in the rear, 
He planted his feet in a large open hole, 





Which it seems was receiving a cart-load of coal, 
And slipped out of sight in a moment of time, 
As demons descend in a stage pantomime. 


They carried him home on an improvised bed, 
With three splintered ribs and a flaw in his head. 
The doctors for weeks made him cry out in pain 
With stitching, and probing, and setting again. 
But when he recovered quite changed was his mind 
eg tones | the practice of louking behind. 

No more he turns round for a glimpse at a face. 
Or to say a last word, as had oft been the case. 
Whoever he meets or goes by in the street 

To Sturgis is dead till again they shall meet. 





And now, gentle reader, these lines are for you 
Whenever your way through the town you pursue, 
Remember the tale that in SCRIBNER you read, 
And let no attraction on earth turn your head. 
PALMER COX. 
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Wings. 
(FROM THE SPANISH OF BONALDE.) 
Birp, that fliest out from Earth, 


Mary AINGE DEVERE. 


r could I fly 


bird! Had I 
s for which I yearn, 


fe 


y 
n 
Never, never to return! 


Happy, happ 
But the wi 
Ah, how far, 


gain? 


What is thy glad freedom worth 


If thou canst not far remain ? 


Why dost thou return a 





